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THE SACRED 


1 HE O * 


OF THE 


E AR T H. 


Containing an Account of the 


Original of the Earth, 


And of all the 
GENERAL CHANGES which it hath already 
undergone, or is to undergo, till the Co N- 
SUMMATION of all Things. 


— 
_— 


IN Two V oLUMES: 
THE TWO Firsz;Bo Books 


Concerning the DE 2 (24 GE, 


"A'ND i i 7 


Concerning PARADISE. 
TRE Two LAST BOOK s 


— 


Concerning the Burning of the WORLD, 


A N D 
Concerning the New Heavens and New Earth, 


WithaREeview of the THEOR Y, and of its 
Proots z eſpecially in reference to Scriprure. 


* » 


ARE SIXTH EDITION. 


To which i is added, 
The AuTHOR's Defence of the WORK, from 


12 — 


the Exceptions of Mr. Warren, and the Examina- 


tion of My. Kell. 
AS»! 


An ODE to the Author * Mr. Addiſon. 


oN N.: Primed for J. Hooxe, atthe Fewer-de-Luce 
againſt St. Dunſtan s-Church in Fleet- ſtreet. MDCCXXVI, 
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Ad Inſigniſſimum Virum | 


D. THO. BURNETTUM, 
Sac Te Theorie | Telluris auen. 


ON uſitatum carminis alitem, 
BURNETT E, poſcis, non humi. 
les modos: | A 
Vulgate plecttum, latte 
| Reſpuis officium camoenz. -*** © 
Tu mixta ferum ſemina conſcius, : 
Molemque <erniis diffociabilem; © 
Terramque concretam, & latentein 
Oceatiam gremio . 
Dum veritatem quærere pertinax ae 
Ignota pandis, ſollititus parum WY 
Urcunqte ſtet qvirimune vilgh”® 
Arbitrium & populatis error. 5 25 
Auditur ingens continuo fragor, 5 
Illapta tellus fubrica deſerit ho 
Fundamina, & cmpage fra 8 


eee gravis urget un ündas. 
+ * 


iv 


C4 


Ad. Infgniſmun Virum 
' Impulſus erumpit medius liquor, 85 5 
Teras aquarum effuſa licentia oh 
Claudit viciſſim: has inter orbis 
Reliquiæ fluitant prioris. 
Nunc & recluſo carcere lucidam 
Balzna ſpectat ſolis imaginem, 
Stellaſque miratur natantes, 
Et tremulæ ſimulacra lung. 
Quæ pompa vocum non imitablis 
Qualis caleſcit. ſpiritus ingeni! - 
Ut tollis undas! ut frementem 
Diluvii reprimis tumultum ! . , 


* Quis tam valenti pectore ferreus ' 
Ut non tremiſcens & timido pede Y 
Incedat, orbis dum doloſi . 


Detegis inſtabiles ruinas? nf 


Quin hæc cadentijm fragmina montium 
Natura vultum ſumere ſimplicem 
Coget refingens, in priorem 1 0 15 


Mox iterum, reditura formam. 
Nimbis xubentem ſu Iphurcis 3 1410 


1444380 Lu 


Cernas ; ; ut. udis (vit atrox Hyems oT 
Incengiis, | commune. mundo 


Et populis meditata Buſtum 1. * 
Nudus liggentes. Plorat Athos nives, 


Fundit cacumen, dum per imas , 
Saxa Anygr lol alles. oa 


A am ue 
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D. T HO. BURNET TVU u. 


Jamque alta coeli moenia corruunt, 
Et veſtra tandem pagina ( proh nefas!) 
Bux NE TTE, veſtra augebit ignes, 
Heu focio peritura»mundo.” | 


4 * 84 


Mox æqua tellus, mox ſubitus viror 


Ubique rident : En teretem Globum! 


* 


En læta vernantis Favoni 

_Flamina, perpetuoſque flores! 

O pectus ingens {/ O fanimum gravem, 

Mundi capacem !*.fi bonus auguror, 
Te, noſtra quo tellus ſuperbit, 


Accipict tenoyata civerh. 


oo * 


Jo. Addiſon. e Cu Md. Oxon. 1699; 
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To the LEARN ED 
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Dr. Thomas Burnet, 


AUTHOR of The Sacred Theory of 
the EARTH. 
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O common Height the Muſe muſt ſoar, 
That wou'd 15 Fame in Numbers try; 

'or dare in humble 25 4 adore, 

But riſe with Thee above the Shy : 

Tou ask a bold and lofty Strain, 

And what we meanly ſing, diſdain. 


«+a 3 | 95 IL. You 


* 


An ODE to Dy. BUR NET. Vii 


II. 
You \Naturt's early Birth explore, | 
Her difunited- Frame difehoſe, = 


From d Cauſe, and jarr Power, 
The Inf Earth to Being 24 * 8 

How, in her cireling Bojom fleep 
2% impriſoned Seas, and bounded Deep. 


III. 


Neſolv 7 hidden Truths to trace, 
2 e age vie fa Dig TY 
And, pleas d 7 t am i grace, 
o think, and reaſon ſingly wiſe : 
Each Tale reject by Time 2 
And nobly leave the erring Crowd. 


IV. 
Hark ! from her weak Foundations tore, 
The burſting Earth aſunder flies, 
And, prop d by yielding Seas no more, 


The dreadful Crack alarms the Skies : 
Whoſe _ Arches rent, their Weight forego, 


And plunge in opening Gulphs below. 


V. 
Now ruſting om their "Wifry Bed, 
The 5 Waves diſdain a Short; 
And with refiftleſs Force derſpread 
T, hat Orb, which checkd their Ti, © before | 


ee, ore the foamy Ti 
All Nature s floating Ruins ride. 


3A 4 VI. New 


yii An ODE to Dr. BURNET. 


VI. 


New Heavens diſclos d, the ſiluer Train 
The S u N beneaththeir Waves admire; 

And gliding 1 thro' the enlighi ned Main, 

Carte at each. Star's diminiſh d Fire, © 
Well pleas d, the M 0.0 N's bright Orb ſurvey, 
Trembling. along their azure. Play. 


VII. 
How ſtrong each Line, each Thought how See. 
1 what, an Energ 7 you riſe \ 
How ſhines euch Fancy with what Hear 
Does every glowing Page. furprize? 


Hhile ſpout mg Oceans upward flow, 
Or fi 1 again to Cęues beloid. 


VIII. 


As Nature's Doom pou thus impart. 
The moving. Scene we ſcarce.endure 3 
But, ſbrinking, ast our anxious Heart, 
If on our Earth we tread ſecure ? 

Whoſe Fate, unmou'd, as.y0u, „ | 
Ie ſtart and tremble but to vie m. 
Tet theſe Remains: 206, now behold, \/ 
Whish touring once in Hills, aroſe ; 7 
inp” from a new, and fairer Mould' 

A nem and fairer Earth compoſe : © 
Which to her Fate ſhall owe her 2 
And riſe more lovely From her Tomb. 
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An ODE to Dr. BURN ET. x 
t ſee This beauteous Fabrick end, 


This ſecond Pride of Fate expire; . 
While guſhing from the Clouds 'deſtend \ 

The burning Storm, the liquid Fire; 

Where Worlds and Men conſuming lie, 
And in one bright Confuſion die. 8 
Their naked Tops the Hills admire, 

No longer white with fleecy Dew; 


And as they moan the ſpreading Fire, 
Add to the Flames diſſolving too; 


' While Rocks from melting Mountains flow, 
And roll in Streams thro Vales below. 


XIL 
And now the kindling Orbs on high 
All Nature's  mournful End proclaim ; 
When thy great W orx, (Alas!) muſt die, 
And feed the rich victorious Flame: 
Give-Vigour' to the waſting Fire, 
And with the World roo 800N expire. 
Once more her Bloom the Earth renews, 


Smooth'd into Green, eternal Vales; 

Her Glebe ſtill moiſt with fragrant Deus, 
Her Air ſtill rich with balmy Gates : 
No Change her 'flow'ry Seaſons breed, 
But Springs retire, and Springs ſucceed. 
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Oh 775 Thou Great, Thou farred Name, 
at Scenes Thy: thoig befal Breaſt. employ, 
Capacious as\ that: mighty Frunme 
Tou raiſe with Eaſe, with Eaſe deftroy 
Each World ball boaſt thy fame ; and Y. 0.U, 
ho charm d the Ol v, ſhould grace the NEW. 


by 


xcellent M 


"3h. 7 * a "i * 
* . 
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EW. found | 4 Lands and 
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Countries acorue to 
APN the Prince whoſe Sub- 
e ' jet makes the firftDif- 


7 


coyery; and having retriev'd a 
World that had been loſt for 
ſome thouſands of Vears, out of 


9 660 4 


the Memory of Man, and the 
1105 | Re- 


, 
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RY Fe Eyiſtle Dedicatory. : 


"Rn of Time, J thought it 
Duty to lay it at your Ma- 


ell s Feet. Iwill not enlarge 


your Dominions, tis paſt and 
gone; nor. dare 1 ſay it willen- 
largeyour Thoughts; 3 but I hape 
it may gratify your Princely Cu- 
rioſity to read the Deſcription 


of it, and ſee the Fate chat at- 


tended the ©.7.5. - 
We have il” ** kan 
Materials of that firſt World, 


and walk upon its Ruins ; while 
it ſtood, there was the Seat of 


Paraliſe, and the Scenes of the 
Golden Het: 


; when it fell, it made 
the Deluge; and this. unſhapen 
Earth we now inhabit, is If 


Form it was found 1 in wben th 


Waters had retir d, and the 


ary Land appear d. Theſe 


things, 


bd 


hd „ Y han OY, 


AT 


S 0 of 


The Epiſtle Dedicatary, . 
Ichings, Sir, I, Pr opoſe and pre- 
ſume to prove in the following 
Treatiſe, which ] willingly fub- 
mit to your Majeſty's Toke ment. 
and Cenſure; being very well 
ſatisfied, that if I had ſought a 
Patron 1 in all the Liſt of . 5 
your Contemporaries, or in the 
Roll of your Nobles of either 
Order, i could not have found 
Ja more competent Judge in a. 
Speculation ofthis Nature. Your 
Ma jeſty's Sagacity, and happy 
Genius for natural Hiſtory, for 
Obſervations: and Remarks upon 
the Earth, the Heavens, and the 
Sea, is a better Preparation for 
Inquiries of this kind, than all 
th edeadLearning of theSchools. 

8 IR, This Theory, in the full 
Extent of it, 1s to reach to the 


laſt Period of the Earth, and 


tions of Nature that are to 


we may fee, as in a Mirror, the 


Circle of f Succefſions, | 


T he Epiftle Dedicatory. 


the End of all Things; but this 
firſt Volume takes in only ſo 
much as is already paſt, from 
the Origin of the Earth, to this 
preſent Time and State of Na- 
ture. To deſcribe in like man- 
ner the Changes and Revolu- 


I wm WW” ww 3X =©W _ = 


come, and ſee thorough all ſuc- 
ceeding: Ages, will require a 
ſteady "and attentive Eye, and 
2 Retreat from the Noiſe of 
the World efpecially ſo to 
connect the Parts, and preſent 
them all under one View, that 


ſeveral Fates of Nature, Fron 
firſt to laſt, throu ghout all the 


YoUuR 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Your Majeſty having been 
Iplcas'd to give Encouragement 
o this "Tranſlation, 4 humbly 
preſent it to your gracious Ac- 
ceptance. And tis our Intereſt, 
as well as Duty, in Diſquiſiti- 
ons of this Nature, to addreſs 
our ſelves to your Majeſty, as 
the Defender of our Philgſopbicꝶ 
Lzberties, againſt thoſe that 
would uſurp upon the funda- 
mental Privilege and Birth- 
right of Mankind, The free 
Uſe of Reaſon. Your Majeſty 
hath always appear'd the Royal 
Patron of Learning and the 
Sciences; and 'tis ſuitable to the 
Greatneſs of a Princely Spirit 
to favour and promote whatlo- 
ever tends to the Enlargement 
of human Knowledge, and ct 

mM- 
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that Character in preſent and} 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
Improvement of human Nature. 
To be Good and Gracious, and] 
a Lover of Knowledge; are, me- 
thinks, two of the moſt amiable 
Things in this World: And that] 
your Majeſty may always. bear 


«RAR  YwuY @Ff.u 


future Ages; and after a long 
and proſperous Reign enjoy a 
bleſſed Immortality, is the con- 
ſtant Prayerrof ts £2 


mu Magnorr's 
1 Fi N | * f 188 
Moſt Humble and _ 
| 2 £4 Moſt Obedient Subject, 
. daß = | : Lo b a 1 8 * 


uon as BURNET. 
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PREFACE 
TO THE 


R E A D E R. 


whole Werk in the firſt rei 95 
and of the Method of either Book, 
: | whereof this Volume conſiſts, in 
Wthcir proper Places, there remains not much 
to be ſaid here to the Reader. This Theo- 
q ry of the Earth may be called Sacred, becauſe 
it is not the common Phyſiology of the Earth, 
or of the Bodies that compoſe it, but reſpects 
only the great Turns of Fate, and the Rc- 
volutions of our natural World; ſuch as arc 
taken notice of in the Sacred Writings, and 
are truly the Hinges upon which the Provi- 
dence of this Earth moves; or whereby it opens 
and ſhuts the ſeveral ſucceſſive Scenes where- 


of it is made up. This Eng/zſh Edition is the 
a ſame 


ſame in Subſtance with the Latin, though, I 


being feveral additional Chapters in it, and ſe- 


per for every one: And as to Philoſophy, which 


is no Temper or Genius, in my Mind, ſoim- 


xvili The REFA TE. 


confeſs, 'tis not ſo properly a Tranſlation, as a 
new Compoſition upon the {ame Ground, there 


veral new- moulded. 
As every Science tequircs a peculiar Genius, 
ſo likewiſe there is a Genius peculiarly impro- 


is the Contemplation of the Works of Nature, 
and the Providence that governs them, there 


proper for it, as that which we call a mean 
and narrow Spirit ; and which the Greeks call 
Littleneſs of Soul. This is a Defett in the firſt 
Make of ſome Mefis Minds, which can ſcarce 
ever be corrected after wards, either by Learn- 
ing or Age. And as Souls that are made 
little and incapacious cannot enlarge their 
Thoughts to take in any great Compaſs of 
Times or Things; ſo what is beyond their 
Compaſs, or above their Reach, they are apt 
to look upon as fantaſtical, or at leaſt would 
willingly have it paſs for ſuch in the World. 
Now as there is nothing ſo great, ſo large, ſo 
immenſe, as the Works of Naturc, and the 
Methods of Providence, Men of this Com- 
plexion muſt needs be very unfit for the Con- 
templation of them. Who would ſet a pur- 

blind Man at the Top of the Maſt to diſcover 
Land? Or upon an high Tower to draw a 
Landskip of the Country round about? For 
the ſame Reaſon, ſhort-lighted Minds are un- 
fit to make Philoſophers, whoſe proper * 
nels 


The PREFACE. xix 


Ineſs it is to diſcover and deſcribe in compre- 
Jhenſive Theorics the Phenomena of the 
World, and the Cauſes of them. | 
This Original Diſeaſe of the Mind is ſeldom 
E curd by Learning, which cures many others; 
$like a Fault in che firſt Srammna of the Body, 
it cannot caſily be rectified afterwards. Tis 
Ja great Miſtake to think that every ſort of 
Learning makes a Man a competent Judge of 
Natural Speculations: We ſee unhappy Ex- 
amples to the contrary amoneſt the Chriſtian 
Fathers, and particularly in St. Auſtin, who 
Vas unqueſtionably a Man of Parts and Learn- 
mg; but interpoſing in a Controverſy where 
his Talent did not lie, ſhew'd his Zeal againſt 
the Anti podes to very ill purpoſe, though he 
drew his Reaſons partly from Scripture. And 
if within a few Years, or in the next Genera- 
tion, it ſhould prove as certain and demon- 
ſtrable, that the Earth is mov d, as it is now, 
rhat there are Antipodes; thoſe that have been 
Zealous againſt it, and engag'd the Scripture 
in the Controverſy, would have the ſame Rea- 


© ton to repent of their Forwardnets, that St. Au- 
in would have now, if he was alive. Tis 
Wa dangerous thing to engage the Authority of 
W >cripture in Diſputes about the Natural World, 
Win Oppoſition to Reaſon ; leſt Time, which 
brings all Things to Light, ſhould diſcover that 
to be evidently falſe which we had made Scrip- 
ture to aſſert: And I remember St. Auſtin, in 
his Expoſition upon Geneſis, hath laid down a 
Rule to this very purpoſe, though he had the 
| a 2 Unhap- 
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fallaciouſly writ in ſuch things as lie within 


.  —_ 
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Unhappineſs, it ſeems, not to follow it always 
himſelf. The Reaſon alſo, which he gives 
there for his Rule, is very good and ſubſtan- 
tial: For, ſaith he *, if the Unbelievers or Phi- 
loſophers ſhall certainly know us to be miſtaken, 
and to err in thoſe things that concern the Na-· 
tural World, and ſee that we alledge our (Sacred) 
Books for ſuch vain Opinions, how ſhall they 
believe thoſe ſame Books when they tell then 
of the RESURRECTION of the Dead 
and the World to come, if they find them to be 


their certain Knowledge? _ 

We are not to ſuppoſe that any Truth con. 
cerning the Natural World can be an Enemy 
to Religion; for Truth cannot be an Enemy 
to Truth, God is not divided againſt him- 
ſelf; and therefore we ought not upon that 
Account to condemn or cenſure what we have 
not examin'd or cannot diſprove; as thoſe, 
that are of this narrow Spirit we are ſpeaking 
of, are very apt to do. Let every thing be 
try'd and cxamin'd in the firſt Place, whether 
it be True or Falſe; and if it be found falſe, 
tis then to be conſider d, whether it be ſuch al 


_— — , 8 — 


—_ 


* Gen. ad lit. lib. 1. c. 19. Plerumque accidit ut aliquid de 
Terra, de Ccelo, de cxteris hujus mundi elementis, c. Cum 
enim quenquam Chriftianorum in ei re quam optime norunt, er- 
rare deprehenderint, & vanam ſententiam ſuam ex noftris libris 
aſſerere, quo pacto illis libris credituri ſunt de Reſurrectione Mor- 5 
tuorum, & ſpe vitæ æternæ regnoque cœlorum, quando de his re- 
bus quas jam experiri vel indubitatis numeris percipere potuerunt, Jl 
fallaciter putaverint eſſe conſcriptos ? | 3 

Falſit) BY 
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Falſity as is prejudicial to Religion or no. But 
Wor every new Theory that is propogd, to be 
« Plarm d, as if all Religion was falling about our 
WE ars, is to make the World ſuſpect that we are 
K ery ill aſſurd of the Foundation it ſtands upon. 
eſides, do not all Men complain, even theſe as 
well as others, of the great Ignorance of Man- 
kind? how little we know, and how much is 
"2 ill unknown? and can we ever know more, 
nleſs ſomething new be diſcover'd? It cannot 
be old when it comes firſt to light, when firſt 
Winvented, and firſt propos d. If a Prince ſhould 
Lomplain of the Poorneſs of his Exchequer, and 
the Scarcity of Money in his Kingdom, would 
he be angry with his Merchants, if they brought 
him home a Cargo of good Bullion, or a Maſs 
4 Lor Gold out of a foreign Country? and give 
this Reaſon only for it, He would have no e 
Silver; neither ſhould any be current in his 
= Dominions but what had his own Stamp and 
Image upon it: How ſhould this Prince or his 
People grow rich? To complain of Want, and 
yet refuſe all offers of a Supply, looks very 
ſullen, or very fantaſtical. 


4 * 
* 1 


1 might mention alſo upon this occaſion 
another Genius and Diſpoſition in Men, which 
often makes them improper for Philoſophical 
Contemplations ; not fo much, it may be, from 
the Narrowneſs of their Spirit and Underſtand- 
ing, as becauſe they will not take Time to ex- 
tend them. I mean Men of Wit and Parts, 
but of ſhort Thoughts and little Meditation, 


a4 and 


xxii The PRE FA CE. 


and that arc apt to diſtruſt every Thing for 4 
Fancy or Fiction that is not the Dictate of 
Senſe, or made out immediately to their Sen- 
ſecs. Men of this Humour and Character call 
ſuch Theories as theſe philoſophick Romances, 
and think themſelves witty in the Expreſſion ; Wi 
they allow them to be pretty Amuſements of 
the Mind, but without Truth or Reality. 1 
am afraid if an Angel ſhould write the Theory 
of the Earth, they would paſs the ſame Judg- 
ment upon it; where there is Variety of Parts 
in a due Contexture, with ſomething of ſur- 
prizing Aptneſs in the Harmony and Corre- 
ſpondency of them, this they call a Romance; 
but ſuch Romances muſt all Theories of Na- 
ture and of Providence be, and muſt have every 
Part of that Character with Advantage, if they 
be well repreſented. There is in them, as 1 
may ſo ſay, a Plot or Myſtery purſued thro 
the whole Work, and certain grand Iflues or 
Events upon which the reſt depend, or to which 
they are ſubordinate ; but theſe Things we do 
not make or contrive our ſelves, but find and 
| diſcover them, being made already by the great 
| Author and Governor of the Univerſe : And 
bl When they are clearly diſcoverd, well digeſt- 
f ed, and well reaſon'd in every Part, there is, 
methinks, more of Beauty in ſuch a Theory, 
at leaſt a more maſculine Beauty, than in any 
| Poem or Romance; and that ſolid Truth that 
| is at the Bottom gives a Satisfaction to the 
Mind, that it can never have from any Fiction 
| 
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now artificial ſoever it be. 
| DES | To 
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Jo enter no further upon this Matter, tis 
enough to obſerve, that when we make Judg- 
ments and Cenſures upon general Preſumptions 
Wand Prejudices, they are made rather from the 
WTcmper and Model of our own Spirits, than 
from Reaſon ; and therefore, if we would nci- 
ther impoſe upon our ſelves, nor others, we 
muſt lay aſide that lazy and fallacious Method 
Jof cenſuring by the Lump, and muſt bring 
things cloſe to the Teſt of True or Falſe, to ex- 
W plicit Proof and Evidence; and wholoever 
W makes ſuch Objections againſt an Hypotheſes, 
W hath a Right to be heard, let his Temper and 
Genius be what it will. Neither do we intend 
that any thing we have ſaid here ſhould be un- 
derſtood in another Senſe. 

To conclyde, This Theory being writ with 
a ſincere Intention to juſtify the Doctrines of 
the Uni verſal Deluge, and of a Paradiſiacal 
State, and protect them from the Cavils of 
thoſe that are no Well -· wiſhers to ſacred Hiſto- 
ry, upon that Account it may reaſonably ex- 
pect fair Uſage and Acceptance with all that 
are well-diſposd; and it will alſo be, I think, 
a great Satisfaction to them to ſee thoſe Pieces 
of moſt ancient Hiſtory, which have been 
chiefly preſerv'd in Scripture, confirm'd anew, 
and by another Light, that of Nature and Phi- 
loſophy; and alſo freed from thoſe Miſconcep- 
tions or Miſrepreſentations, which made them 
W ſit uncaſic upon the Spirits even of the beſt 
Men that took Time to think. Laſtly, In 
things purely ſpeculative, as theſe are, and no 
a 4 Ingre- 
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Ingredients of our Faith, it is free to differ from 
one another in our Opinions and Sentiments; i 
and ſo I remember St. Auſtin hath obſerv'd up- 
on this very Subject of Paradiſe ; wherefore 

as we deſire to give no Offence our ſelves, ſo 
neither ſhall we take any at the. Difference of 
Judgment in others ; provided this Liberty be 


mutual, and that we all agree to ſtudy Peace, | + 
Truth, and a good Life. 
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The INrTRoDUCTION. 


In Account of the whole Wark ; of the Ex- 
tent and general Order of it. 


=þ NCE I was firſt inclin'd to the 
ej Contemplation of Nature, and took 

Pleaſure to trace out the Cauſes of 
EG! = Effects, and the Dependance of one 


&hing upon another in the viſible Creation, I 
Book I. B | had 


NAL of Things; and to view in my Mind, 1 


many other Speculations, and all thoſe "i 


the Original of that vaſt Frame ? But we ſpeal : 
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had always, methought, a particular Curio 
to look back into the Sources and ORIGIV 


far as I was able, the Beginning and Progcerf 
ofa RISING WORLD. A 
AND aftcr ſome Eſlays of this Nature, and $ 
as I thought, not unſucceſsful, I carried on mil 
Enquirics further, to try whether this Rin 
World, when form'd and finiſh'd, would con! 2 
tinue always the ſame; in the ſame Form, Strucl 
ture, and Conſiſtency; or what Changes i 
would ſucceſſively undergo, by the continuell 1 
Action of the ſame Cauſes that firſt produc ; 
it; and, laſtly, what would be its final Perio' 
and Conſummation. This whole Series and 
Compals of Things taken together, I call'd 4 4 
COURSE OF NATURE, or, a r 
OF NATURAL PROVIDENCE; ang 
thought there was nothing belonging to thi 
external World more fit, or more worthy ou 
Study and Meditation, nor any thing tha q 
would conduce more to diſcover the Ways ol 
Divine Providence, and to ſhew us the Ground 
of all true Knowledge concerning Natur 4 
And therefore, to clear up the ſeveral Parts of 
this Theory, I was willing to lay aſide a grett I 


1 
E 
7 
A 


Subtiltics with which the Schools and tha 
Books of Philoſophers are uſually fill'd. J 

Bur when we ſpeak of a Ri/eng World, ani 
the Contemplation of it, we do not mean this : 
of the Great Univerſe; for who can deſcriv 


ol 
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i of the Sublunary World, this Earth, and its 
Dependencies, which roſe out of a Chaos about 
Six Thouſand Years ago. And ſeeing it hath fal- 
len to our Lot to act upon this Stage, to have 
our preſent Home and Reſidence here, it ſeems 
moſt reaſonable, and the Place delign'd by Pro- 
Evidence, where we ſhould firſt employ our 
Thoughts, to underſtand the Works of God and 
Nature. We have accordingly therefore de- 
ſign'd in this Work to give an Account of the 
5 Original of the Earth, and of all the great and 
general Changes that it hath already undergone, 
or is hence forwards to undergo, till the Con- 
XZ ſummation of all things. For if from thoſe 
Principles we have here taken, and that Theory 
uwe have begun in theſe two firſt Books, we can 
deduce with Succeſs and Clearneſs the Origin 
Jof the Earth, and thoſe States of it that are al- 
ready paſt; following the ſame Thread, and by 
the Conduct of the ſame Theory, we will pur- 
¶ſue its Fate and Hiſtory thro' future Ages, and 
mark all the great Changes and Converſions 
that attend it ile Day and Night hall laſt ; 
WE that is, ſo long as it continues an Earth. 
By the States of the Earth that are already 
Wl paſt, we underſtand chiefly Paradiſè and the De- 
age; Names well known, and as little known 
in their Nature. By the future States we un- 
derſtand the Conflagration, and what new Or- 
der of Nature may follow upon that, till the 
whole Circle of 'Time and Providence be com- 
pleated. As to the firſt and paſt States of the 
Earth, we Mall have little help from the An- 


B 2 cients, 
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cients, or from any of the Philoſophers, for the 
Diſcovery or Deſcription of them: We muſt 


often tread unbeaten Paths, and make a Way 


where we do not find one; but it ſhall be r iy 


with a Light in our Hand, that we may ſce our 
Steps, and that thoſe that follow us may not 
follow us blindly. There is no Sect of Philoſo- Ml 
phers that I know of, that ever gave an Account 


of the Univerſal Deluge, or diſcover'd, from 


the Contemplation of the Earth, that there had 


been ſuch a Thing already in Nature. Tis true, 


they often talk of an Alternation of Deluges and 
Con/lagrations in this Earth, but they ſpeak of 
them as Things to come; at leaſt, they give no 
Proof or Argument of any that hath already de- 4 
ſtroycd the World. As to Paradiſe, it ſeems 
to be repreſented to us by the Golden Age; 
whereof the Ancients tell many Stories, ſome- 
times very luxuriant, and ſometimes very de- 
fective: For they did not fo well underſtand the | 

Difference betwixt the new-made Earth and the 
preſent, as to ſee what were the juſt Grounds of 


the Golden Age, or of Paradiſe ; though they 


had many broken Notions concerning thoſe | 


Things, as to the Conflagration in particular. 
This hath always been reckon'd one amon 

the Opinions, or Dogmata of the Stoicks, That 
the World was to be deſtroyed by Fire, and their 
Books are full of. this Notion ; but yet they 
do not tell us tbe Cauſes of the Conflagration, 
nor what Preparations there are in Nature, or 
will be, towards that great Change, And we 
may: generally obſerve this of the Ancients, 
. 81. ; that 
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that their Learning or Philoſophy conſiſted 
6 ore in Concluſions, than in Demonſtrations; 
they had many Truths among them, whereof 
aus did not know themſelves the Premiſes or 
the Proofs : Which is an Argument to me, that 
the Knowledge they had, was not a Thing of 
their own Invention, or which they came to by. 
6 air Reaſoning and Obſervations upon Nature, 
but was delivered to them from others by Tra- 
dition and ancient Fame, ſometimes more pub— 
Wick, ſometimes more ſecret: Theſe Conclu- 
ſions they kept in Mind, and communicated 
to thoſe of their School, or Sec, or Poſterity, 
without knowing, for the moſt part, the juſt 
Grounds and Reaſons of them. 
'T 1s the Sacred Writings of Scripture that 
are the beſt Monuments of Antiquity, and to 
thoſe we are chiefly beholden for the Hiſtory of 
the firſt Ages, whether Natural Hiſtory or Civil. 
Tis true, the Poets, who were the moſt ancient 
Writers among the Greeks, and ſerv'd them both 
for Hiſtorians, Divines, and Philoſophers, have 
delivered ſome Things concerning the firſt A- 
ges of the World, that have a fair reſemblance 
| of Truth, and ſome Athnity with thoſe Accounts 
that are given of the ſame Things by Sacred Au- 
thors, and theſe may be of Uſe in due Time and 
Place; but yet, leſt any thing fabulous ſhould 
be mix d with them, as commonly there is, 
e will never depend wholly upon their Cre— 
dit, nor aſſert any Thing upon the Authority 
of the Ancients which is not firſt prov'd oy" 
natural Reafon, | or warranted by Scripture. ' 4 
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Ir ſeems to me very reaſonable to believe that 
beſides the Precepts of Religion, which are the 
principal Subject and Deſign of the Books of Ho- 
ly Scripture, there may be providentially con- 
ſervedin them the Memory of Things and Times 
ſo remote, as could not be retrieved, either by 
Hiſtory, or by the Light of Nature; and yet 
were of great Importance to be known, both for 
their own Excellency, and alſo to rectify the 
Knowledge of Men in other Things conſequen- BW: 
tial to them: Such Points may be, Our great 
Epoc ha, or the Age of the Earth, The Originati- 
on of Mankind, The Firſt and Paradiſiacal State, 
The Deſtruction of the old World by an Uni- 
verſal Deluge, The Longevity of its Inhabitants, 
The manner of their Preſervation, and of their 
Peopling the ſecond Earth; and laſtly, The 
Fate and Changes it is to undergo. Theſe 1 al- 
ways look'd upon as the Seeds of great Know- 
ledge, or Heads of Theories fix d on Purpoſe 
to give us Aim and Direction how to purſue 
the reſt that depend upon them. But theſc | 
Heads, you ſee, are of a mix'd Order, and wc 
propoſe to our ſelves in this Work only ſuch as 
belong to the natural World, upon which I | 
believe the Trains of Providence are generally 
laid ; and we muſt firſt conſider, how God hath | 
order'd Nature, and then, how the Occonomy 
of the Intellectual World is adapted to it ; 
for of theſe two Parts conſiſt the full Syſtem | 
of Providence. In the mean Time, what Sub- 
ject can be more worthy the Thoughts of any 
ferious Perſon, than to view and conſider the 


Riſe 
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M iſc and Fall, and all the Revolutions, not 
pf a Monarchy or an Empire, ofthe Grecian 
pr Roman State, but of an entire World? 

Tux Obſcurity of theſe Things, and their 
Remoteneſs from common Knowledge, will be 
made an Argument by ſome, why we ſhould not 
indertake them; and by others, it may be, the 
cry ſame Thing will be made an Argument 
hy we ſhould. For my Part I think There is 
Nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not be brought to 
Light, within the Compaſs of our Morld; tor 
Ve arc not to underſtand that of the whole 
Univerſe, nor of all Eternity, our Capacitics 
do not extend ſo far; but whatſoever concerns 
Irhis Sublunary World in the whole Extent of its 
Duration, from the Chaos to the laſt Period, 
this I belicve Providence hath made us capable 
to underſtand, and will in its due Time make it 
known. All I ſay, betwixt the firſt Chaos and 
the laſt Completion of Time and all Things 
temporary, this was given to the Diſquiſitions 
of Men: On either Hand is Eternity, before the 
World and after, which is without our reach: 
But that little ſpot of Ground that lies betwixt 
thoſe two great Oceans, this we are to culti- 
vate, this we are Maſters of, herein we are to ex- 
erciſe our Thoughts, to underſtand and lay open 
the Treaſures of the Divine Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs hid in this part of Nature and of Providence. 
As for the Difficulty or Obſcurity of an 
Argument, that docs but add to the Pleaſure 
of conteſting with it, when there are Hopes 
of Victory; and Succeſs does more than re- 
B 4 compenſe 
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conzpenſe all the Pains. For there is no ſort 
of Joy more grateful to the Mind of Man, 
than that which ariſeth from the Invention of 
Truth; eſpecially when tis hard to come by. 
Every Man hath a Delight ſuited to his Geni- 4 
us, and as there is Plcaſure in the righ t Exer. 
ciſe of any Faculty, ſo eſpecially in that 9 
Right-Reœaſoning; which is {till the greater, by 
how much the Conſequences are more clear, 1 
and the Chains of them more long: There is 
no Chace ſo pleaſant, methinks, as to drive 
a Thought, by good Conduct, from one end 
of the World to the other; and never to 3 
loſe Sight of it till it fall into Eternity, where 
all things are loſt, as to our Knowledge. 3 
Tn1s Theory being chiefly Philoſophical, | 
Reaſon is to be our firſt Guide; and where 
that falls ſhort, or any other juſt Occaſion of. 
fers it ſelf, we may receive further Light and] 
Confirmation from the Sacred Writings. Both 
theſe are to be look'd upon as of Divine Ori- 
ginal, God is the Author of both; he that 
made the Scripture made alſo our Faculties, and | 
'twere a Refled ion upon the Divine Veracity | 
for the one or the other to be falſe when right- | 
ly uſed. We mult therefore be careful and tender 
of oppoli ng theſe ro one another, becauſe that 
is, in effect, to oppole God to himfelf. As for 
Antiquity and the Teſtimonies of the Ancients, 
we only make general Reflections upon them, 
for Illuſtration rather than Proof of what we 
propoſc ; not thinking it proper for an Eng/iſh 
Treatiſe to multiply "Citations out of Greek 
or Latin Authors. Lal 
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be Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 9 
l I am very ſenſible it will be much our In- 

tereſt, that the Reader of this Theory ſhould 
3 be of an ingenuous and unprejudic d Temper, 
neither does it ſo much require Book-lcarning 
Hand Scholarſhip, as good natural Senſe to diſ- 
Itinguiſh True and Falſe, and to diſcern what 
is well prov'd, and what is not. It often hap- 
pens that Scholaſtick Education, like a Trade, 
does ſo fix a Man in a particular Way, that he 
is not fit to judge of any thing that lies out of 
that Way ; and ſo his Learning becomes a Clog 
to his natural Parts, and makes him more in- 
T docile, and more incapable of new Thoughts 
and new Improvements, than thoſe that have 
only the Talents of Nature. As Maſters of 
Exerciſe had rather take a Scholar that never 
2 learn'd before, than one that hath had a bad 
Z Maſter; ſo generally one would rather chuſe 
a Reader without Art, than one ill inſtructed 
with Learning, but opinionative, and without 
Judgment; yet it is not neceſlary they ſhould 
want either, and Learning well plac'd ſtrength- 
ens all the Powers of the Mind. To conclude, 
juſt Reaſoning and a generous Love of Truth, 
whether with or without Erudition, is that 
which makes us moſt competent Judges what 


is true. And further than this, in the Peruſal 


and Examination of this Work, as to the Au- 
thor, as much Candor as you pleaſe ; but as 


to the Theory, we require nothing but At- 
tention and Impartiality. 


CHAx. II. 
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A general Account of No an's Flood; a Con. 1 1 
putation what Quantity of Water would be 
neceſſary for the making of it ; that the com. 3 | 
mon Opinion and Explication of that ns 93 
zs not intelligible. 


, IS now more than five Thouſand Years Þ Z 
ſince our World was made, and tho 3 


recollect and view at this Diſtance thoſe fir lf 
Scenes of Nature; what the Face of the Earth I 
was, when treſh and new, and how Things 2 
differ'd from the State we now find them in, 2 
the Speculation is ſo remote, that it ſeems It 
to be hopeleſs, and beyond the reach of | 
human Wit. We are almoſt the laſt Poſ- | 
terity of the firſt Men, and fallen into the 
dying Age of the World; by what Footſteps, 
or by what Guide can we trace back our Way | 
to thoſe firſt Ages, and the firſt Order of | 
Things? And yet, methinks, it is reaſonable | 
to believe, that Divine Providence, which 
ſees at once throughout all the Ages and Or- 
ders of the World, ſhould not be willing to 
keep Mankind finally and fatally ignorant 
of that part of Nature, and of the Univerſe, 
which is properly their Task and Province 
to manage and underſtand. We are the Inha- 
bitants of the Earth, the Lords and Maſters of 
it; and we are endow'd with Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding; doth it not then properly belong 
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us to examine and unfold the Works of God 
In this part of the Univerſe, which is fallen 
to our Lot, which is our Heritage and Habi- 
lation? And it will be found, it may be, upon 
@ ſtricter Enquiry, that in the preſent Form and 
Conſtitution of the Earth, there are certain 
Marks and Indications of its firſt State; with 
Fhich if we compare thoſe Things that are 
Fccorded in Sacred Hiſtory, concerning the firſt 
*Chaos, Paradiſe, and an Univerſal Deluge, we 
may diſcover, by the help of thoſe Lights, what 
She Earth was in its firſt Original, and what 
Changes have ſince ſucceeded in it. 
& AND tho we ſhall give a full Account of 

the Origin of the Earth i in this Treatiſe, yet 
that which we have propos d particularly for the 
=> and Subject of it, is to give an Account 
Zof the primeval Paradiſe, and of the Univer- 
Hal Deluge, thoſe being the two moſt impor- 
tant things that are explained by the Theory we 
propoſe. And I muſt beg leave in treating 
Jof theſe two, to change the Order, and treat 
Ifirſt of the Deluge, and then of Paradiſe : For 
though the State of Paradiſe doth precede that 
of the Flood in Sacred Hiſtory, and in the Na- 
ture of the Thing, yet the Explication of both 
vill be more ſenſible and more effectual, if we 
begin with the Deluge; there being more Ob- 
ſervations and Effects, and thoſe better known 
to us that may be referr'd to this, than to the 
other; and the Deluge being once truly ex- 
plain'd, we ſhall from thence know the Form 
and Quality of the Ante-diluvian Earth. Let 


-— | us 
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us then proceed to the Explication of that great 


x 1 


and fatal Inundation, whole Hiſtory 1s wel! il 
known; and according to Moſes, the beſt of Wi 
Hiſtorians, in a few Words is thi . 

SIXTEEN Hundred and odd Years after 
the Earth was made, and inhabited, it wa: i 
over-flowed and deſtroved in a Deluge of W 
tcr. Not a Deluge that was National only, 
or over-run ſome particular Country or Regi- 1 
on, as Judea or Greece, or any other, but t 
over-ſpread the Face of the Whole Earth, from Y | 
Pole to Pole, and from Eaſt to Ii eſt, and that q 
in ſuch Exceſs, that the Floods over-reacht ö 
the tops of the higheſt Mountains; the Rains R = 
detcending after an unuſual Manner, and the 
Fountains of the Great Deep being broke 
open; ſo as a general Deſtruction and Devaſta- T 
tion was brought upon the Earth, and all Things 
in it, Mankind and other living Creatures; ex- 
cepting only Noah and his Family, who by 2 
{ſpecial Providence of God was preſerved in a 
certain Ark, or Vetlel made like a Ship, and 
ſuch kinds of living Creatures as he took in 
to him. After theſe Waters had rag'd for ſome Wl 
time on the Earth, they began to leſſen and 
ſhrink, and the great Waves and Fluctuations lf 
of this Deep or Abyſs being quieted by degrees, 
the Waters retit d into their Channels and Ca- 
verns within the Earth; and the Mountains and 
Fields began to appear, and the whole habita- 
ble Earth in that Form and Shape wherein we 
now ice it. Then the World began again, and 

rom that little Remnant preſery'd in the 
F Ark, 
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Ik. the preſent Race of Mankind, and of Ani- 
Pals, in the known Parts of the Earth, were pro- 
Rgated. Thus periſh'd the Old World, and the 
Wrc(cnt arolc from the Ruins and Remains of it. 
W THis is a ſhort Story of the greateſt Thing 
Hat ever yet hapned in the World, the greateſt 
L cvolution and the greateſt Change in Nature; 
; Ind if we come to reflect ſeriouſly upon it, we 
hall find it extreamly difficult, if not impoſlible, 

Y give an Account of the Waters that compos'd 
Mis Deluge, whence they came, or whither they 
ent. If it had been only the Inundation of a 
Country, or of a Province, or of the greateſt part 
Pf a Continent, ſome proportionable Cauſes per- 
Paps might have been found out; but a Deluge 
Pverflowing the whole Earth, the whole Circuit 
End whole Extent of it, burying all in Water, e- 
en the greateſt Mountains in any known Parts 
f the Univerſe, to find Water ſufficient for 
W is Effect, as it is generally explained and un- 
Herſtood, I think is impoſſible. And that we may 
Fhe better judge of the whole matter, let us firit 
Fcompute, how much Water would be requilite 
Wor ſuch a Deluge; or to lay the Earth, conſi- 
ger'd in its preſent Form, and the higheſt Moun- 
trains, under Water. Then let us conſider whe- 
ther ſuch a Quantity of Water can be had out of 
all theStores that we know in Nature: And from 
theſe two, we Will take our Ground and Riſe, 
and begin to reflect, whether the World hath 
not been hitherto miſtaken in the common O- 
pinion and Explication of the general Deluge. 
To diſcover how much Water would be re- 


quiſite 


out Bounds or Banks. 
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quiſite to make this Deluge, we muſt firſt 15 
750 enough to cover the plain Surface of th 
Earth, the Fields and lower Grounds; then wat 
muſt heap up ſo much more upon this, as will = 
reach above the tops of the higheſt Mountain; 8 
ſoas drawing a Circleover thet tops of the highe\ 8 
Mountains quite round the Earth, ſuppoſe fron 
Pole to Pole, and another to meet it round th“ 
middle of the Earth, all that Space, or Capacity 
contain'd within theſe Circles, is to be fill'd c 
with Water. This I confeſs will make a prod. 
gious Maſs of Water, and it looks frightfully to ; 
the Imagination; tis huge and great, but tis ex 
travagantly ſo, as a great Monſter : It doth no 
look like the Work of God or Nature : Howl 2 
ever let's compute a little more particular if 
how much this will amount to, or how many 
Oceans of Water would be neceſſary to com 4 
pole this great Ocean rowling in the Air, with 


Ir all the Mountains were pared off the Earth, 1 
and ſo the Surface of it lay even, or in an equal 
Convexity every where, with the Surface of the 
Sea, from this Surface of the Sea, let us ſuppoſcil 
that the height of the Mountains may be a Mile 
and a half; or that we may not ſeem at all to fa; 
vour our own Opinion or Calculation, let us 
take a Mile only for the perpendicular height of 
the Mountains. Let us on the other ſide ſuppoſe Wi 
the Sea to cover half the Earth, as'tis generally 
believ'd to do; and the common Depth of it, ta- 
King one Place with another, to be about a quar- 
ter of a Mile, or 250 Paces. I ſay, taking one 

Place 
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Jace with another, for though the middle 
l annel of the great Ocean be far deeper, we 
Way obſerve, chat there is commonly a Deſcent 
Wr Dcclivity from the Shore to the middle Part 
the Channel, ſo that one comes by Degrees 
to the Depth of it; and thoſe ſhory Parts 
&c generally but ſome Fathoms deep. Beſides, 
Arms of the Sea, in Straits and among Iſlands, 
Here is commonly no great Depth, and ſome 
Places are plain Shallows. So as upon a mo— 
erate Computation, one Place compar'd with 
gnothcr, we may take a quarter of a Mile, or 
bout an hundred Fathoms, for the common 
Meaſure ofthe Depth of the Sea, if we were 
Eaſt into a Channel of an equal Depth every 
Evherc. This being ſuppos'd, there would need 
four Occans to lic upon this Ocean, to raiſe it 
p to the top of the Mountains, or ſo high as 
he Waters of the Deluge riſe; then four O- 
Wcans more to lic upon the Land, that the Wa- 
Wer there might ſwell to the ſame height; which 
Wogether make eight Oceans for the Proportt- 
ion of the Water requir'd in the Deluge. 

8 'T 1s'truc, there would not be altogether ſo 
much Water required for the Land as for the 
ca, to raiſc them to an equal height; becauſe 
Mountains and Hills would fill up part of that 
Space upon the Land, and ſo make leſs Water 
requiſite. But to compenſate this, and con- 
firm our Computation, we muſt conſider in 
he firſt Place, that we have taken a much leſs 
heighr of the Mountains than is requiſite, if 
ve'refpett the Mediterraneous Mountains, or 


thoſe 


for their Height above the Surface of the Sei 


the Mountains of the Moon in Africa, when 


into the Mediterranean Sea by Egypt, are (i 


the top: For both theſe are to be computed 


being thus computed, there would be need ot 


the Land. Beſides, we muſt conſider the Re- 
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thoſe that are at a great diſtance from the Sel 


computing the Declivity of the Land all along . 
from the Mountains to the Sca-ſide ( and thi 4 
there is ſuch a Declivity is manifeſt from ti; 
Courſe and Deſcent of the Rivers) is far great 

than the Proportion we have taken: Thi 
height of Mountains is uſually taken from tha 
Foot of them, or from the next Plain, which He 
if it be far from the Sea, we may reaſonablj 
allow as much for the Declenſion of the Lani 
from that place to the Sea, as for the imme 
diate Height of the Mountain: So, for Inſtance} 


the Nile flows, and after a long Courſe fall 


much higher than the Surface of that Sea, firii,Þ:; 
as the Aſcent of the Land is from the Sea ti 
the Foot of the Mountains, and then as the 
Height of the Mountains is from the bottom toll 


when you meaſure the Height of a Mountain, 
or of a mountainous Land, in reſpect of the 
Sea: And the Height of Mountains to the Sea 


ſix or eight Oceans to raiſe the Sea alone as 
high as the higheſt Inland Mountains: And 
this is more than enough to compenſate the lels 
Quantity of Water that would be requiſite upon 


gions of the Air upwards to be more capaci- 
ous than a Region of the ſame Thickneſs in or 
near the Earth, ſo as if an Ocean pour d upon 

the 
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> Surface of the dry Land; ſuppoſing it were 
RE ſmooth, would riſe to the Height of half a 
Wartcr of a Mile every where; the like Quan- 
&y of Water pour'd again at the Height of the 
Jountains would not have altogether the ſame 
Fect, or would not there raiſe the Mats half 
Nuarter of a Mile higher; for the Surfaces of 
lobe, the farther they are from their Center, 
e the greater; and ſo accordingly the Regions 
Bat belong to them. And, laſtly, we muſt 
pnſider, that there are ſome Countries or Val- 
Ps very low, and alſo many Caverns or Ca- 
Wtics within the Earth, all which in this Caſe 
ere to be firſt fil'd with Water. Theſe Things 
ing compar'd and eſtimated, we ſhall find, that: 
ot withſtanding the Room that Hills and Moun- 
Rins take up on the dry Land, there would be 
leaſt eight Oceans required, or a Quantity of 
Nater eight times as great as the Ocean, to bring 
n Univerſal Deluge upon the Earth, as that 
Peluge is ordinarily underſtood and explained. 
THE Proportion of Water for the Deluge 
feing thus ſtated, the next thing to be done, 
to enquire where this Water is to be found; 
any part of the Sublunary World will at- 
ord us to much: Eight Oceans floating in the 
Air make a great Bulk of Water, I do not 
now what poſſible Sources to draw it from. 
here are the Clouds above and the Deeps be- 
dw, and in the Bowels of the Earth; and theſe 
re all the Stores we have for Water; and 
Moſes directs us to no other for the Cauſes of 
he Deluge. The Fountains (he faith ) of the 
Book I. ce great 
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great Abyſs were broken up, or burſt aſund % 
and the Rain deſcended for Forty Days, the MN | 
tarachs, or Floodgates of Heaven being 
pened. And in theſe two, no doubt, are cou 
taind the Cauſes of the great Deluge, as a: 
cording to Moſes, ſo alſo "according to Reaſo 
and Neceſſity for our World affords no oth 
Treaſures of Water. Let us therefore con 
der, how much this Rain of Forty Days migę 
amount to, and how much might flow out ow 
the Abyls, that ſo we may judge whethe! 4 
theſe two in conjunction would make up th Xx 
cight Oceans which we want. I 
As for the Rains, they would not affordull 4 
one Ocean, nor half an Ocean, nor the tent? 
part of an Ocean, if we may truſt to the O 
ſervations made by others concerning the Quai 
tity of Water that falls in Rain. Merſennus giv 
us this Account of it, Cog. Phyſ. Mech. p. 221 
<« It appears by our Obſervations, that a Cub 
* cal Veſlel of Braſs, whereof we made ui 
« is fill'd an Inch and an half in half an Hou 
* Time; but becauſe that ſucks up nothing off 
ce the Moiſture as the Earth doth, let us take ai 
Inch for half an Hours Rain; whence it fo 
* lows, that in the Space of Forty Days an 
« Nights Rain, the Waters in the Deluge wou 
« riſe, at four Feet in 24 Hours, 1 60 Feet, if ti 
* Rains were conſtant and equal to ours, an 


< that it rain'd at once throughout the Fac a 
c ; 


A 


La 


* 


of the whole Earth. But the Rain of the De 
luge, ſaith he, ſhould have been 90 times great: 


er "than this, to cover, for Inſtance, the Mou 
tains | 
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ins of Armenia, or to reach 1 5 Cubits above 
hem. So that according to his Computation, 
the Forty Days Rain would ſupply little more 
Han the hundredth Part of the Water requiſite 
WD make the Deluge. Tis true, he makes the 
Height of the Mountains higher than we udo; 
ut, however, if you temper the Calculation 
In all Sides as much as you pleaſe, the Water 
at came by this Rain would be a very incon- 
derable part of what was neceſſary for a De- 
Wagc. If it rain'd Forty Days and Forty Nights 
Whroughout the Face of the whole Earth, in 
ne Northern and Southern Hemiſphere all at 
Dacc, it might be ſuſficient to lay all the lower 
Prounds under Water, but it would ſignify very 
Jittic as to the overflowing of the Mountains. 


hence another Author upon the ſame Oc- 


ö aſion hath this Paſſage, Auct. cat. in Gen, 7. 
K. If the Deluge had been made by Rains on- 
ly, there would not have needed Forty Days, 
but Forty Vears Rain to have brought it to 
F- paſs.” And if we ſhould ſuppoſe the whole 
middle Region condens'd into Water, it would 
Wot at all have been ſufficient for this Effect, 
According to that Proportion ſome make be- 
Wt wixt Air and Water; for they ſay, Air turn'd 
into Water takes up a hundred times leſs Room 
Wthan it did before. The Truth is, we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that all the Vapours of the mid- 
dle Region were turn'd into Water in this Forty 
Days and Forty Nights Rain, if we admit, that 
Wthis Rain was throughout the whole Earth at 
once, in either Hemiſphere, in every Zone, in 


C 2 every 
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every Climate, in every Country, in every Pro. 
vince, in every Field; and yet we ſee what 
{mall Proportion all this would amount to. 2 
HAviNG done then with theſe ſuperio 
Regions, we are next to examine the inferior, 
and the Treaſures of Water that may be ba 
there. Moſes tells us, that the Fountains off 
the great Abyſs were broke open, or clove a. 
ſunder, as the Word there us d doth imply; ande 
no doubt in this lay the great Myſtery of the 
Deluge, as will appear When it comes to be 
rightly underſtood and explained; but we ar 
here to conſider what is generally underſtood 
by the great Abyſs, in the common Explicati 
on of the Deluge; and 'tis commonly inter 
preted either to be the Sea, or ſubterraneou 
Waters hid in the Bowels of the Earth: Theſe, : 
they ſay, broke forth and rais'd the Waters 
caus'd by the Rain, to ſuch an Height, that to- : 
gether they over-flowed the higheft Mountains 
But whether, or how this could be n 4 
to be a little examined. 43 
AND in the firſt Place, the Sea is not higher 
than the Land, as ſome have formerly imagin d, 
fancying the Sea ſtood, as it were, upon a heap, 
higher than the Shore; and at the Deluge a Re-. 
laxation being made, it overflow'd the Land. 
But this Conceit is fo groſs, and fo much againſt 
Reaſon and Experience, that none I think of 
late have ventured to make uſe of it. And yet on 
the other Hand, it the Sea lie in an equal Con- 
vexity with the Land, or lower generally than 


the Shore, and much more than the Midland, as 
1 it 


| 
8 
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is certainly known to do, what could the Sea 
tontribute to the Deluge? It would keep its 
Channel, as it doth now, and take up the ſame 
lace: And ſo alſo the ſubterrancous Waters 
&ould lie quiet in their Cells. Whatſocver Foun- 
Pins or Paſſages you ſuppole, theſe would not 
Nue out upon the Earth, for Water doth not aſ- 
gend, unleſs by Force. But let's imagine then that 
Force us d and apply'd, and the Waters both of 
Wc Sea and Caverns under Ground drawn out 
pon the Surface of the Earth, we ſhall not be 
Iny whit the nearer for this; for if you take theſe 
WV atcrs out of their Places, thoſe Places muſt be 
$11'd again with other Waters in the Deluge; ſo 
s this turns to no Account upon the whole. If 
ou have two Veſlels to fill, and you empty one 
o fill the other, you gain nothing by that, there 
till remains one Veſſel empty, you cannot have 
Whcle Waters both in the Sea and on the Land, 
Both above Ground and under; nor can you 
Juppoſe the Channel of theSca would ſtand gap- 
| ng without Water, when all the Earth was over- 
low'd, and the tops of the Mounrains cover'd. 
| And ſo for ſubterraneous Cavities, if you ſup- 
Poſe the Water pumpt out, they would ſuck it in 
Again when the Earth came to be laid under Wa- 
ter; ſo that upon the whole, if you thus under- 
and the Avyſs, or great Deep, and the break- 
ing open its Fountains in this manner, it doth 
us no Service as to the Deluge, and where we 
expected greateſt Supply, there we find none 
at all. 
W Ha r ſhall we do then? W hither ſhall we 
C 3 90 


requiſite for an univerſal Deluge. Yet to giv 
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go to find more than ſeven Oceans of Waten Hh 
that we ſtill want? We have been above and 
below ; we have drained the whole middl a 
Region, and we have examined the Deeps of 
the "Earth ; they muſt want for themſelves, 
they ſay, if they give us any; and, beſides, i 
the Earth ſhould diſgorge all the Water that 1 
hath in its Bowels, it would not amount to 
above half an Ocean, which would not at al 3 
anſwer our Occaſions. Muſt we not then con? 

clude, that the common Explication of the Daß ] ö 
luge makes it impoſſible ? There being no ſud 
Quantity of Water in Nature as they mak 


them all fair Play, having examined the W 
ters above the Earth or in the Air, the Waten 
upon the Earth, and the Waters under the Earth 
let us alſo conſider if there be not Waters abo 
the Heavens, and if thoſe might not be draw 
down for the Deluge. Moſes ſpeaks of Water 
above the Firmament, which though it be gene 
rally underſtood of the middle Region of th =. 
Air, yet ſome have thought thoſe to be WatenM 
plac'd above the higheſt Heavens, or Super- celui 
{tial Waters; and have been willing to mak 
uſe of them for a Supply, when they could 
not find Materials enough under the Heavens to 
make up the great Maſs of the Deluge. But the 
Heavens, above, where theſe Waters lay, ar 
either ſolid or fluid; if ſolid, as Glaſs or Cry. 
ſtal, how could the Waters get through them to 
deſcend upon the Earth ? If fluid, as the Air ot 
Ather, how could the Wen reſt pon any 

ot 
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Ir Water is heavicr than Air or Æther? So 
At I am afraid, thoſe pure Regions will prove 
fit Placc for that Element, upon any Account. 
ut ſuppoſing theſe Waters there, how imagina- 
ſoever, and that they were brought down 
d drown the World in that vaſt Quantity that 
Could be neceſſary, what became of them, when 
Pe Deluge ceaſed? Seven or eight Oceans of 
Vater, with the Earth wrapt up in the middle 
f them, how did it ever get quit of them? 
Now could they be diſpos d of when the Earth 
as to be dry'd, and the World renew'd? It 
Vould be a hard Task to lift them up again 
mong the Spheres, and we have no Room tor 
hem here below. The Truth is, I mention this 
Ppinion of the Heavenly Waters, becauſe I 
would omit none that had ever been made ule 
pf, to make good the common Explication of 
the Deluge; but otherwiſe, I think, ſince the 
Pyſtem of the World hath been better known, 
ind the Nature of the Heavens, there are none 
That would ſeriouſly aſſert theſe Super-celeſtial 
Waters, or, at leaſt, make uſe of them ſo ex- 
Fravagantly, as to bring them down hither tor 
Cauſes of the Deluge. 
Wx have now employ'd our laſt and utmoſt 
Endeavours to find out Waters for the vulgar 
Deluge, or for the Deluge as commonly un- 
derſtood ; and you ſee with how little Succeſs; 
we have left no Corner unſought, where there 
was any Appearance or Report of Water to 
be found, and yet we have not been able to 
collect the cighth part of what was neceſlary 
C 4 upon 
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Hiſtory, than to give ſuch Repreſentations of 
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upon a moderate Account. May we not the 
with Aſſurance conclude, that the World hat 
taken wrong Meaſures hitherto, in their No 

tion and Explication of the general Delux 
They make it impoſſible and unintelligible ul 

on a double Account, both in requiring mo 
Water than can be found, and more than cull 
be diſpos'd of if it was found; or could any wa 
be withdrawn from the Earth when the Deluge 4 
ſhould ccaſe. For if the Earth Was cncompals 
with eight Occans of Water heapt one upoi 
another, how theſe ſhould retire into any Chan t 
nels, or be drain'd off, or the Earth any way dil] . 
engag'd from them, is not intelligible; and tha 
in ſo ſhort a time as ſome Months: For tha 
Violence of the Deluge laſted but four or fu 
Months, and in as many Months after the Eartifſf 
was dry and habitable. So as upon the who 
Enquiry, we can neither find Source nor Iſſue 
Beginning nor Ending, for ſuch an exceſſive Mali 

of Waters as the vulgar Deluge required; neithe| 

where to have them, nor if we had them, howiſ 
to get quit of them. And I think Men can 
not do a greater Injury or Injuſtice to Sacred 


md owns 
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things recorded there, as make them unintelli 
gible and incredible; and on the other Hand, 
we cannot deſerve better of Religion and Pro- 
vidence, than by giving ſuch fair Accounts of al 
things propoſed by them, or belonging to them, 
as may ſilence the Cavils of Athciſts, ſatisfy the 
Inquiſitive, and recommend them to the Be— 
lief and Acceptance of all reaſonable Perſons. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


Fn E waſi ons anſwered ; That there was nonew 
Creation of Waters at the Deluge: And that 
it was not Particular or National, but extend. 
ed throughout the whole Earth. A Prelude 
and Preparation to the true Account and Ex- 
plication of it : The Method of the firſt Book. 


HOU GH in the preceding Chapter we 
may ſeem to have given a fair Trial to 
the common Opinion concerning the State of 
a Ihe Deluge, and might now proceed to Sen- 
tence of Condemnation: Yet having heard of 
another Plea, which ſome have us'd in its Be- 
half, and another way found out by recourſe 
to the Supream Power, to ſupply all Defects, 
and to make the whole matter intelligible, we 
vill proceed no farther till that be conſider'd ; 
being very willing to examine whatſoever may 
be offer d, in that or any other way, for reſolving 
that great Difficulty which We have propoſed, 
concerning the Quantity of Water requiſite for 
8 auch a Deluge. And to this they ſay in ſhort, that 
Cod Almighty created Waters onpurpoſe to make 
8 the Deluge, and then annihilated them again 
when the Deluge was to ceaſe ; and this, in a few 
Words, is the whole account of the Buſineſs. This 
is to cut theKnot when we cannot looſe it; they 
ſhew us the naked Arm of Omnipotency ; ſuch 
Arguments as theſe come like Lightning, one 
doth not know what Armour to put on againſt 


them, for they pierce the more, the more they arc 
reliſted : 
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reſiſted: We will not therefore oppoſe any thing 
to them that is hard and ſtubborn, but by a ſott 
Anſwer deaden their Force by degrees. 
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AND] deſire to mind thoſe Perſons, in 50 F 3 
firſt Place, of what St. Auſtin hath ſaid upon i ba Fi 


like Occaſion, ſpeaking concerning thoſe tha® 
diſproved the Opinion of Waters above they 
Heavens (which we mention'd before) by na. 
tural Reaſons. © We are not, ſaith he, to 1 
<« futc thoſe Perſons, by ſaying, that accord. 
ing to the Omnipotence of God, to whom E 
all things, are poſſible, we ought to believe, 


(0 


there are Waters there, as heavy as we know 


« and feel them here below; for our Buſineſs 
c is now to enquire according to his Scripture, 
cc how God hath conſtituted the Nature of, 
Things, and not what he could do or work 
in theſe Things by a Miracle of Omnipo- “ 
<« tency.” I deſire them to apply this to the- 
preſent Argument for the firſt Anſwer. L 

Secondly, LET them conſider, that Moſes 
hath aſſign d Cauſes of the Deluge; Forty Days 
Rain, and the Diſruption of the Abyſs ; oy E 


c 


ſpeaks nothing of a new Creation of Water 


upon that Occaſion. Thoſe were Cauſes in Þ 
Nature which Providence had then diſposd 
for this extraordinary Effect, and thoſe the Di- 
vine Hiſtorian refers us to, and not to any 
Productions out of nothing. Beſides, Moſes 
makes the Deluge increaſe by degrees with 
the Rain, and accordingly makes it ceaſe by 
degrees, and that the Waters going and return 
ing as the Waves and great Commotions of Sea 
ca 
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Sea uſe to do, rctir'd leiſurely from the Face of 
the Earth, and ſettled at length in their Chan- 
els. Now this manner of the Beginning or 
Tcaſing of the Deluge doth not at all agree 
Fith the inſtantaneous Actions of Creation 
nd Annihilation. 
= Thirdly, LE r them conſider, that Saint Peter 
Rath alſo align d Cauſes of the Deluge, 2 Pet. 3. 
5. namely the particular Conſtitution of the 
4 arth and Heavens before the Flood; by reaſon 
hereof, he faith, the World that was then pe- 
| +: ama Deluge of Mater; and not by reaſon 
pf a new Creation of Water. His Words are 
1 theſe: «© The Heavens and the Earth were of old, 
E< conſiſting of Water, and by Water; whereby, 
e or by reaſon whereof, the World that then 
ewas, being overflowed with Water, periſhed. 
Fourthly, They are to conſider, that as we arc 
Snot raſhly to have recourſe to the Divine Omni- 
potence upon any Account, ſo eſpecially not 
for new Creations; and leaſt of all for the Cre- 
ation of new Matter. The Matter of the Uni- 
verſe was created many Ages before the Flood, 
and the Univerſe being full, if any more was 
created, then there muſt be as much annihilat- 
ed at the ſame time to make Room for it; for 
Bodies cannot penetrate one another's Dimenſi- 
ons, nor be twoor more within one and the ſame 
Space. Then, on the other Hand, when the De- 
luge ceas'd, and theſe Waters were annihilated, 
ſo much other Matter muſt be created again to 
take up their Places: And methinks they make 
very bold with the Deity, when they make 5 
0 


| 
| 
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do and undo, go forward and backwards by ſuch At 
countermarches and retractions, as we do not wil Vn 
lingly impute to the Wiſdom of God Almighty 
LASTLy, I ſhall not think my Labour lot, s 
if it be but acknowledg'd, that we have ſo fi 
clear'd the Way in this Controverſy, as to hay . 
brought it to this Iflue ; that either there mult bi Me 
new Waters created on purpoſe to make a De 
luge, or there could be no Deluge as it is vulgar. 
ly explained; there not being Water ſufficient 
in Nature to make a Deluge of that kind. This, 
I ſay, is a great ſtep, and, I think, will ſatisfy al! 
Parties, at leaſt, all that are conſiderable; for 
thoſe that have recourſe to a new Creation of 
Waters, are of two ſorts, either ſuch as do it outÞ 
of Lazineſs, and Ignorance, or ſuch as do it out + 
of Neceſſity, ſeeing they cannot be had other; 
wiſe; as for the firſt, they are not to be valued 
or gratified; and as for the ſecond, Iſhall do a 
thing very acceptable to them, if I free them and ja 
the Argument from that Neccſlity ; and ſhew a 
way of making the Deluge fairly intelligible, and 
accountable without the Creation of new Wa- 
ters; which is the Deſign of this Treatiſe. For 
we do not tic this Knot with an Intention to 
puzzle and perplex the Argument finally with it; 
but the harder it is ty'd, we ſhall feel the Plea- 
ſure more ſenſibly when we come to looſe it. 
I T may be, when they are beaten from this 
new Creation of Water, they will ſay, the Ele- 
ment of Air was chang'd into Water, and that 
was the great Store-houſe for the Deluge. 
Forty Days Rain we allow, as Moſes does, _ 
i 
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ſhy ſuppoſe any other Tranſelementation, 
Wncither agrees with Moſes's Philoſophy, nor 
Peter's; for then the Opening of the Abyſs 
as needleſs, and the Form and Conſtitution of 
kc Antediluvian Heavens and Earth, which 
. Peter refers the Deluge to, bore no part in 
1 e Work; it might have been made, in that 
Way, indifferently under any Heavens, or Earth. 
Eſides, they offend againſt St. Auſtins Rule in 
his Method too; for I look upon it as no lets 
Miracle to turn Air into Water, than to turn 
Vater into Wine. Air, I ſay: For Vapours 
Indecd are but Water made volatile; but pure 
Kir is a Body of another Species, and cannot 
dy any Compreſſion or Condenſation, ſo far as 
$ yet known, be chang'd into Water. And laſt- 
Jy, if the whole Atmoſphere was turn'd into 
Water, tis very probable it would make no 
more than 34 Foot or thereabouts; for ſo much 
Rir or Vapours as is of the {ſame weight with 
any certain Quantity of Water, tis likely, if it 
Was chang'd into Water, would alſo be of the 
ame Bulk with it, or not much more: Now 
Kccording to the Doctrine of the Gravitation of 
the Atmoſphere, tis found, that 34 Foot of 
Water does counterballance a proportionable 
: Cylinder of Air reaching to the top of the At- 
moſphere; and conſequently, if the whole At- 
moſphere was converted into Water, it would 
make no more than eleven or twelve Yards 
| Water about the Earth; which the Cavities 
of the Earth would be able in a good meaſure 
to ſuck up, at leaſt this is very inconſiderable as 
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and would affect a great part of the Univerſe 


tion, confin'd to Judea, and thoſe Countries 
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to our eight Oceans. And if you would charge rer 
the higher Regions into Water too, what mu 
ſupply the Place of that Air which youtransfor 
into Water, and bring down upon the Earth“ 
There would be little left but Fire and Xn 4 
betwixt us and the Moon, and I am afraid pt 
would endanger to ſuck down the Moon to 
after it. In a Word, ſuch an Explication as th 
is both purely imaginary, and alſo very operoſt 


and after all, they would be as hard put to iti 
get rid of this Water, when the Deluge was u 
ceaſe, as they were at firſt to procure it. 1 
HA vIN G now examin d and anſwered all thi 
Pleas, from firſt to laſt, for the vulgar Deluge, of 
the old way of explaining it, we ſhould proceei 
immediately to propoſe another Method, an 
another Ground for an univerſal Deluge, wer 
it not that an Opinion hath been ſtarted by ſom 
of late, that would in effect ſupplant both theleÞ 
Methods, old and new, and take away in a great 
meaſure the Subject of the Queſtion. Some Mo- 
dern Authors obſerving what ſtraits they have 
been put to in all Ages, to find out Water enough 
for Noah's Flood, have ventur'd upon an Expe: 
dient more brisk and bold than any of the An- 
cients durſt venture upon: They ſay, Noahs 
Flood was not Univerſal, but a National Inunda- 


thereabouts; and conſequently, there would not 
be ſo much Water neceſſary for the Cauſe of 
it, as We have prov'd to be neceſſary for an 
Univerſal Deluge of that kind. Their Infe- 

rencc 
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Wcc is very true, they have avoided that Rock, 
t they run upon another no leſs dangerous; 
avoid an Objection from Reaſon, they deny 
Matter of Fact, and ſuch matter of Fact as is 

ell atteſted by Hiſtory, both Sacred and Pro- 
ol Pane. I believe the Authors that ſet up this 


but ſeeing inſuperable Difficulties in the 
d Way, they are the more excuſable in chuſ- 
Pg, as they thought, of two Evils the leſs. 
Bo T the Choice, methinks, is as bad on this 
Wand, if all things be conſidered; Moſes repre- 
nts the Flood of Noah as an Overthrow and 
Peſtruction of the whole Earth; and who can 
agine, that in ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred 
© cars time, (taking the lower Chronology ) that 
he Earth had then ſtood, Mankind ſhould be 
Propagated no farther than Fudea, or ſome 
: cighbouring Countries thereabouts ? After the 
Flood, when the World was renew'd again by 
eight Perſons, they had made a far greater Pro- 
reſs in Aſia, Europe, and Africa, within the 
Wame ſpace of Years, and yet tis likely they were 
| ore fruitful in the firſt Ages of the World, 
than after the Flood; and they liy d ſix, ſeven, 
Z eight, nine hundred Vears a Piece, getting Sons 


and Daughters. Which Longevity of the firſt 


& Inhabitants of the Earth ſeems to have been 


providentially deſign'd for the quicker Multipli- 
cation and Propagation of Mankind; and Man- 
kind thereby would become ſo numerous 
within ſixteen hundred Vears, that there ſeems 
to me to be a greater Difficulty from the Mul- 
2 titude 


Wpinion were not themſelves latisfy d with 
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titude of the People that would be before the 
Flood, than from the want of People. For if we 
allow the firſt Couple at the End of one hundred * | 
Years, or of the firſt Century, to have left ten IF 
Pair of Breeders, which is no hard Suppoſiti- 01 
on, there would ariſe from theſe, in fifteen 9 gor 
hundred Years, a greater Number than the Earth tl 
was capable of; allowing every Pair to multi- Won 
ply in the ſame decuple Proportion the firſt Pair E 
did. But becauſe this would rife far beyond the 
Capacities of this Earth, let us ſuppoſe them to Ea 
increaſe, in the following Centuries, in aquin- Þ J ho 
tuple Proportion only, or, if you will, only 1 in Tt 
a quadruple; and then the Table of the Multi- | Fc: 
plication of Mankind, from the Creation o fo. 
the Flood, would ſtand thus; | 


Century 1— 10 g— 655360 
2 40 10o— 2621440 
3— 160 11— 104385760 
4— 640 12— 41943040 
5— 2560 13 — 167772160 N 
6— 10240 14— 671088640 7 
7— 40960 15— 26843 54560 
8163840 16—107 3741 82400 


This Product is too exceſſive high, if compar d 
with the preſent number of Men upon the Face 
of the Earth, which, I think, is commonly eſti- 
mated to be betwixt three and four hundred 
Millions; and yet this Proportion of their In- 
creaſe ſeems to be low enough, if we take one 
Proportion for all the Centuries ; for, i in reality, 

the 
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e ſame Meaſure cannot run equally through 
| the Ages, but we have taken this as Ode. 
ate and reaſonable betwixt the higheſt and the 
weſt ; but if we had taken only a i tripple Pro- 
ortion, it would have been ſuthcient (all things 
onſider d) for the Purpoſe. There are ſcycral 
ther ways of computing this Number, and 
Ome more particular and exact than this is, but 
hich way ſoever you try, you ſhall find the 
product great enough for the Extent of this 
arth ; and if you follow the Septuagint Chro- 
ology, it will ſtill be far higher. I have met 
vith three or four different Calculations, in ſe- 
eral Authors, of the Number of Mankind be- 
orc the Flood, and never met with any yet, but 
vhat exceeded the Number of the People that 
re at preſent upon the Face of the Earth. So as 
t ſeems to me a very groundleſs and forc'd 
onceit to imagine, that Judea only, and ſome 
arts about it in Aſia, were ſtor'd with People 
hen the Deluge was brought upon the old 
orld. Beſides, if the Deluge was confin'd to 
hoſe Countries, I do not ſee but the Borderers 
ight have eſcap'd, ſhifting a little into the ad- 
| oining Places where the Deluge did not reach. 
But eſpecially what needed ſo much ado to build 
an Ark to ſave Noah and his Family, if he might 
have ſav'd himſelf and them, only by retiring 
into ſome neighbouring Country ; as Lot and his 
Family ſav'd themſelycs, by withdrawing from 
Wodom, when the City was to be deſtroyed } Had 
not this been a far eaſier thing, and more compen- 
dious, than the great Preparations he made of a 
Book I. D large 
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large Veſlel, with Rooms, for the Reception an +» 
Accommodation of Beaſts and Birds? And nov 
I mention Birds, why could not they at leaſt has 
flown into the next dry Country? They migh& Ws 
have pearch'd _ the Trees, and the tops Wa 
the Mountains by the way to have reſted then} 
ſelves if they were weary, for the Waters diff 
not all of a ſudden riſe to the Mountains top 
I cannot but look upon the Deluge as a mud 
more conſiderable thing than theſe Author 
wou'd repreſent it, and as a kind of Diflolution® 
of Nature; Moſes calls it a deſtroy ing of the Eari 
as well as of Mankind, Gen. 6. 13. And th} 
Bow was ſet in the Cloud to ſeal the Covenanſ In 
that he would deſtroy the Earth no more, Gn 
9. 11. or that there ſhould be no more a Flood 
to deſtroy the Earth. And tis faid, Yerſe 1 
That the Covenant was made between God and 
the Earth, or this Frame of Nature, that i 
ſhould periſh no more by Water. And th 
Rain-Bow, which was a Token and Pledge of 
this Covenant, appears not only in Tudea, 01 
{ome other Aſiatick Provinces, but to all tꝭ 
Regions of the Earth, who had an equal Shar 
and Concern in it. Moſes faith alſo, the Foun- 
tains of the great Abyſs were burſt aſunder tl 
make the Deluge; and what means this Ab 
and the burſting of it, if reſtrain d to Fudea, 
or ſome adjacent Countries? What Appearance 
is there of this Diſruption there, more than in 
other Places? Furthermore, St. Peter plainly 


— 6 W- 


implics, 2 Epiſt. c. 5.6. That the Antedilu-WW 
vian Heavens and Earth periſhed in the Deluge | 
all 
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id oppoſeth the preſent Earth and Heavens 
p them, as different and of another Conſtitu- 
ion; and faith, that rhcſc ſhall periſh by Fire, 
the other periſhed by Water. So he com- 
Jarcs the conflagration with the Deluge, as two 
eneral Diſlolutions of Nature, and one may 
s well ſay, that the Conflagration ſhall be only 
Jational, and but two or three Countries burnt 
n that laſt Fire, as to lay, that the Deluge was 
d. I confeſs that Diſcourſe of St. Peter, con- 
erning the ſeveral States of the World, would 
ufficiently convince me, if there was nothing 
lſe, That the Deluge was not a particular, or 
ational Inundation, but a mundane Change, 
hat extended to the whole Earth, and both to 
ac (lower) Heavens and Earth. 
ALL Antiquity, we know, hath ſpoke of theſe 
undane Revolutions or Pcriods, that the World 
ould be ſucceſſively deſtroyed by Water and 
Fire; and do not doubt, but that this Deluge 
df Noah's, which Moſes deſcribes, was the firſt 
and leading Inſtance of this kind; and accord- 
ingly we (cc that after this Period, and after the 
Flood, the Blefling for Multiplication, and for 
repleniſhing the Earth with Inhabitants, was as 
ſolemnly pronounc'd by God Almighty, as at 
the fixſt Creation of Man, Gen. 9. 1. with Gen. 
I. 28, Theſe Conſiderations, I think, might be 
ſufficient to give us Aſſurance from Divine : Writ 
of the Univerſality of the Deluge; and yet Moſes 
affords us another Argument as demonſtrative 
as any, when in the Hiſtory of the Deluge, he 
. Gen. 7. 19. The Waters exceedingly pre- 
D 2 vail d 
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vaild upon the Earth, and all the high Eu, 


that were under the whole Heavens were coun. 1 
ed. All the high Hills, he ſaith, ander the hol 0 
Heavens, then quite round the Earth; and if ti Nes 
Mountains were covered quite round the Earth) lic 
ſure the Plains could not ſcape. But to argus 
with them upon their own Grounds : Leti 4 
ſuppoſe only the Aſiatick and Armenian Mou 
tains covered with theſe Waters, this they can 
not deny; then unleſs there was a Miracle 
keep theſe Waters upon Heaps, they would floikS 
throughout the Earth; for theſe Mountains ar 
high enough to make them fall every way, and 
make them join with our Seas that environ the 
Continent. We cannot imagine Hills and Mount 
tains of Water to have hung about 7udu 
as if they were congeal'd, or a Maſs of Wat 
to have ſtood upon the middle of the Earth lik 
one great Drop, Or a trembling Jelly, and all the ; 
Places about it dry and untouch'd. All liquid 
Bodies are diffuſive; for their Parts being in Mo 
tion have no Tic or Connexion one with ano- 
ther, but glide and fall off any way, as Gravity h 
and the Air preſſeth them; ſo the Surface off 
Water doth always conform into a Spherical 
Convexity with the reſt of the Globe of the 
Earth, and every part of it falls as near to the 
Center as it can; wherefore when theſe Waters 
began to riſc at firſt, long before they cou'd 
{well to the height of the Mountains, they 
would diffuſe themſelves cvery way, and there- 
upon all the Valleys and Plains, and lower Parts 
of the Earth would be filled throughout the 
Whole 
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hole Earth, before they cou'd riſc to the Tops 
the Mountains in any Part ofit: And the 
ea would be all raiſed to a confiderablc 
eight before the Mountains could be cover- 
d. For let us ſuppoſe, as they do, that this 
ater fell not throughout the whole Earth, 

t in ſome particular Country, and there 

ade firſt a great Lake; this Lake when it be- 

n to ſwell would every way diſcharge it ſelf 
y any Deſcents or Declivities of the Ground, 

dtheſe Iſſues and Derivations being once made 
nd ſupply'd with new Waters puſhing them 
orwards, would continue their Courſe till 

ey arrived at the Sea, juſt as other Rivers do; 
or theſe would be bur ſo many Rivers riſing 
ut of this Lake, and would not be conſidera- 
ly deeper and higher at the Fountain than in 
heir Progreſs or at the Sea, We may as well 

en expect that the Leman Lake, for inſtance, 
ut of which the Rhone runs, ſhould ſwell to 
he Tops of the Alps on the one Hand, and 
he Mountains of Switgerland and Burgundy 
dn the other, and then ſtop, without overflow- 
ng the plainer Countries that lic beyond them; 
to ſuppoſe that this Diluvian Lake ſhould 
iſe to the Mountains Tops in one Place, and 
ot diffuſe it ſelf equally into all Countries 
about, and upon the Surface of the Sea; in 
Proportion to its Height and Depth in the 
Place where it firſt fell or ſtood. 

Tuns much for Sacred Hiſtory. The Univer- 
lality of the Deluge is alſo atteſted by Profane Hi- 
tory ; for the Fame of it is gone thro the Earth, 

1 D 3 h and 
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and there are Records or Traditions concerning" 
it, in all Parts of this and the new-tound Worle 
The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak d 
it in their Continent, as Acoſta witneſſeth, ani "W 
Laet in their Hiſtories of them. Mart. The Chi 
neſes have the Tradition of it, which is the fa, 
theſt part of our Continent ; and the nearer and 
Weſtern part of Aſia is acknowledg'd the prot In. 
per Scat of it. Not to mention Deucalion's De C 
luge in the European Parts, which teems to bi 
the lame under a diſguite : So as you may trac 'F 
the Deluge quite round the Globe in profane H 
ſtory; and, which is remarkable, every one 
theſe People have a Tale to tell, ſome one Wan 
{ome another, concerning the Reſtauration q 
Mankind; which is an Argument that the 
thought all Mankind deſtroy'd by that Deluge 
In the old Diſpute between the dcythians and th 
eg yptians for Antiquity, which Juſtin men 
tions, they refer to a former Deſtruction of th 
World by Water or Fire, and argue, whether NY. 
tion firſt roſe again, and was original to the other 
So the Babylontans, Aſſyrians, " Phenicians an 
others, mention the Deluge in their Stories. And 
we cannot without offering Violence to all Re 
cords and Authority, Divine and Human, den), 
that there hath been an univerſal Deluge upol 
the Earth ; and it there was an univerſal Deluge, 
no queſtion it was that of Noah's, and that 
which Moſes deſcrib' d, and that which we treat 
of at preſent. 

THESE Conſiderations, I think, are abun: 
dantly ſufficient to ſfilencc that Opinion, con 
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Ening the Limitation and Reſtriction of the 
&1uge to a particular Country or Countrics. 
E ought rather to be look'd upon as an Evaſion 
decd, than Opinion, ſceing the Authors do 
pt offer any poſitive Argument for the Proof 
it, but depend only upan that negative Ar- 
ment, That an univerſal Deluge is a Thing 
hintelligible. This Stumbling-ſtone we hope 
take away for the future, and that Men ſhall 
pt be put to that unhappy Choice, either to 
ny Matter of Fact well atteſted, or admit an 
fe, whereof they cannot ſee any poſſible 
auſes. And ſo having ſtated and propoicd the 
hole Difficulty, and try'd all ways offered by 
hers, and found them ineffectual, let us now 
pply our ſelves by degrees, to untic the Knot. 
THe exceſſive Quantity of Water is the great 
difficulty, and the Removal of it afterwards. 
hoſc cight Occans lay heavy upon my thoughts, 
1d I caſt about every way, to find an Expedicnt, 
r to find ſome way, whereby the ſame Effect 
might be brought to paſs with leſs Water, and 
1 ſuch a manner that that Water might aſter- 
ards conveniently be diſcharg'd. The ſirſt 
hought that came into my Mind upon that 
ccaſion, was concerning the Form of the Earth, 
hich I imagin'd might poſſibly at that Time 


de different from what it is at preſent, and 
ome nearer to Plainneſs and Equallity in the 
durface of it, and ſo might the more caſily be 
dverflow'd, and the Deluge perform'd with lets 
Vater. This Opinion concerning the Plainneſs 
of the firſt Earth, I alſa found in Antiquity, 
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mention'd and refer'd to by ſeveral Interpre| 3 


ACT 3 — A , * 
10 
hy y * - 4 
# 


ters in their Commentaries upon Geneſis, cithe; Aſi 
upon Occaſion of the Deluge, or of that Foun. % 
rain which is ſaid, Cen. 2. 6. to have Water! 
the Face of the whole Earth: And a late emi. i 
nent Perſon, the Honour of his Profeſſion fo 1 
Integrity and Learning, in his Diſcourſe con, 
cerning the Origination of Mankind, hath made % 
a like Judgment of the State of the Earth befor}? 
the Deluge, that the Face of it was more ſmooth}? 
and regular than it is now. But yet upon ſe-F? 
cond Thoughts, | eaſily ſee that this alone wou 
not be ſufficient to explain the Deluge, nor tof 
give an Account of the preſent Form of the ite 
Earth, unequal and mountainous as it is. Ti g. 
true this would give a great Advantage to the is 
Waters, and the Rains that fell for Forty Day ti 
together would have a great Power over the 
Earth, being plain and ſmooth ; but how would t 
theſe Waters be diſposd of when the Deluge i 
ccas'd? Or how could it ever ceaſe? Beſide 1 
] 
8 
\ 


wo 


"IE" 9 


on 
* 


What means the Diſruption of the great Dee 
or the great Abyſs, or what anſwers to it upon 
this Suppoſition? This was aſſuredly of no lel ; 
Conſideration than the Rains; Nay, I believe, thc (| 
Rains were but preparatory in ſome meaſure, - 
and that the Violence and Conſummation of 
the Deluge depended: upon the Diſruption of 
the great Abyſs. Therefore I ſaw it neceſſary, 
to my firſt Thought, concerning the Smooth. 
neſs and Plainneſs of the Antediluvian Earth, 
to add a ſecond, concerning the Diſruption 
and Diſſolution of it; for, as it often happens 
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In Earthquakes, when the exterior Earth is burſt 
aſunder, and a great Flood of Waters iſſues out, 
according to the Quantity and Force of them, an 
Inundation is made in thoſe Parts, more or leſs; 
ſo I thought, if that Abyſs lay under Ground and 
ound the Earth, and we ſhould ſuppoſe the Earth 
n this manner to be broken in {ſeveral Places 
at once, and as it were a general Diſſolution 
made, we might ſuppoſe that to make a gc- 
eral Deluge, as well as a particular Diſſolution 
often makes a particular. But I will not antici- 
pate here the Explication we intcnd to give of 
he Univerſal Deluge in the following Chap- 
ters; only by this previous Intimation we may 
gather ſome Hopes, it may be, that the Matter 
is not ſo deſperate as the former Repreicata- 
tion might poſſibly make us fancy it. 

GIVE me leave to add farther in this Place, 
that it hath been obſerv'd by ſeveral, from the 
Contemplation of Mountains and Rocks and 
Precipices, of the Channel of the Sea, and of 
Iſlands, and of Subterrancous Caverns, that the 
Surface of the Earth, or the exterior Region 
which we inhabit, hath been broke, and the 
parts of it diſlocated: And one might inſtance 
more particularly in ſeveral Parcels of Nature, 
that retain ſtill the evident Marks of Fraction and 
Ruin, and by their preſent Form and Poſture ſhew, 
that they have been once in another State and Si- 
tuation one to another, We ſhall have occaſion 
hereafter to give an Account of theſe Phænome- 
na, from which ſeveral have rightly argu'd, and 
concluded ſome general Rupture or Ruin in the 
8 g lupcr- 
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ſuperficial Parts of the Earth. But this Ruin, it 
is true, they have imagin'd and explain'd ſeve | 
ral ways, ſome thinking that it was made the 


third Day after the Foundation of the Earth; 


ral Ages, from particular and accidental Cauſes, 
as the Earth falling in upon Fires under Ground, 


or Water cating away the lower parts, or Va- | 


pours and Exhalations breaking out and tearing 
the Earth, Tis true, I am not of their Opi- 
nion in either of theſe Explications; and we 
ſhall ſhew at large hereafter, when we have 
propos d and ſtated our own Theory, how in- 
competent ſuch Cauſes are, to bring the Earth 
into that Form and Condition we now find 
it in. But in the mean time, we may ſo 
far make uſe of theſe Opinions in general, as 
not to be ſtartled at this Doctrine, concerning 
the Breaking or Diſſolution of the Exterior 
Earth; for in all Ages the Face of Nature hath 
provok'd Men to think of and obſerve ſuch 
a Thing. And who can do otherwiſe, to ſec 
the Elements diſplac'd and diſorder d, as they 
ſeem to lie at preſent; the heavieſt and groſſeſt 
Bodies in the higheſt Places, and the liquid and 
volatile kept below ; an huge Maſs of Stone or 
Rock rear d into the Air, and the Water creep- 

ing 


: = 
= 
when they ſuppoſe the Channel of the Sea to 

have becn form'd, and Mountains and Caverns 
at the ſame time, by a violent Depreſſion of 
ſome Parts of the Earth, and an Extruſion and 
Elevation of others to make them Room. O. 
thers ſuppoſe it to have come not all at once, 
but by Degrees, at ſeveral Times, and in ſeve- 
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ing at its Feet; whereas this is the more light 
and active Body, and by the Law of Nature 
ſhould take Place of Rocks and Stones? So 
we ce, by the like Diſorder, the Air thrown 
down into Dungcons of the Earth, and the 
ZEarth got up among the Clouds; for there arc 
the tops of the Mountains, and under their 
Roots in Holes and Caverns the Air is often de- 
tai ned. By what regular Action of Nature can 
uwe ſuppoſe things firſt produc'd in this Poſture 
and Form? Not to mention how broke and 
torn the inward Subſtance of the Earth is, 
which of it ſelf is an uniform Maſs, cloſe and 
compact; but in the Condition we ſec it, it 
lies hollow in many places, with great Vacuitics 
7 intercepted berwixt the Portions of it; a Thing 
Which we ſec happens in all Ruins more or leſs, 


2 eſpecially when the Parts of the Ruins are great 


and inflexible, Then what can have more the 
Figure and Mien of a Ruin, than Crags, and 
Rocks, and Cliffs, whether upon the Sea-{hore, 
or upon the Sides of Mountains? What can be 
more apparently broke, than they are? And 
thoſe leſſer Rocks, or great bulky Stones that 
lie often ſcatter d near the Fect of the other, 
whether in the Sea, or upon the Land, are they 
not manifeſt Fragments and pieces of thoſe great- 
er Maſles? Beſides, the Poſture of theſe Rocks, 
which is often leaning or recumbent, or pro- 
ſtrate, ſhews to the Eye, that they have had a 
Fall, or ſome kind of Diſlocation from their 
natural Site. And the ſame thing may be obs» 


ſerved in the Tracks and Regions of the Earth, 


which 
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which very ſeldom for ten Miles together hart 4 


any regular Surface or Continuity one with ang. 
ther, but lic high and low, and are variouſly in. 

clin'd ſometimes one way, ſometimes another, { 
without any Rule or Order. Whereas I ſee no! 
Reaſon but the Surface of the Land ſhould be 


as regular as that of the Water in the firſt Pro- 


aua ien of it; and the Strata or Beds within lie 


as even. This I am ſure of, that this Diſpoſit. “ 
on of the Elements, and the Parts of the Earth, 
outward and inward, hath ſomcthing irregular} * 
and unnatural in it, and manifeſtly ſhews us the! 


Marks, or Footſteps of ſome kind of Ruin and 
Diſflolution ; which we ſhall ſhew you, in its Þc 
due Place, happen'd in ſuch a way, that at the 
{ame time a general Flood of Waters wou'dfj 


neceſſarily over-run the Face of the whole Earth. 


And by the ſame fatal Blow, the Earth fell out 
of that regular Form, wherein it was produc'd Þ 


at firſt, into all theſe Irregularitics which we 


fcc in its preſent Form and Compoſition; ſo 


that we ſhall give thereby a double Satisfaction 
to the Mind, both to ſhew it a fair and intelli- 
gible Account of the general Deluge, how the 
Waters came upon the Earth, and how they re- 
turn'd into their Channels again, and left the 
Farth habitable; and likewiſe to ſhew it how 
the Mountains were brought forth, and the 
Channcl of the Sea diſcover'd : How all thoſe 
Incqualities came in the Body or Face of the 
Earth, and thoſe empty Vaults and Caverns in 
its Bowels; which things are no leſs matter of 
Admiration than the Flood it ſelf. 


BUT 
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1 UT I muſt beg leave to draw a Curtain be- 
re the Work for a while, and to keep your Pa- 
tience a little in ſuſpence, till Materials are pre- 
jar'd, and all things ready to repreſent and ex- 
plain what we have propos d. Yet I hope, in the 
can time, to entertain the Mind with Scenes no 
eſs pleaſing, tho of quite another Face and Or- 
ler; for we muſt now return to the Beginning 
df the World, and look upon the firſt Rudiments 
of Nature, and that dark but fruitful Womb, 
put of which all things ſprang, I mean the Chaos: 
or this is the Matter which we muſt next work 
upon, and it will be no unpleaſing thing to ob- 
erve, how that rude Maſs will ſhoot it ſelf in- 
o ſeveral Forms one after another, till it comes 
at length to make an habitable World. The 
ſteady Hand of Providence, which keeps all 
things in Weight and Meaſure, bcing the invi- 
ſible Guide of all its Motions. Theſe Motions 
we muſt examine from firſt to laſt, to find out 
hat was the Form of the Earth, and what was 
the Place or Situation of the Ocean, or the 
great Aby ſs, in that firſt State of Nature: Which 
two things being determined, we ſhall be able 
to make a certain Judgment, what kind of Diſ- 
ſolution that Earth was capable of, and whether 
from that Diſſolution an Univerſal Deluge 
would follow, with all the Conſequences of it. 
[IN the mean time, for the Eaſe and Satisfac- 
tion of the Reader, we will here mark the Or- 
der and Diſtribution of the firſt Book, which we 
divide into three Sections; whereof the firſt is 
theſe three * paſt: In the ſecond Section 
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we will ſhew, that the Earth before the De 1 * 
luge was of a different Frame and Form fron 
the preſent Earth; and particularly of ſuch 
Form as made it ſubject to a Diſſolution and“ 
to ſuch a Diſſolution, as did necellarily expoſ 
it to an Univerſal Deluge. And in this Pla 3 
we ſhall apply our Diſcourſe particularly to th} 
Explication of Noah's Flood, and that unde 
all its Conditions, of the Height of the WI 
ters, of their Univerſality, of the DeſtruQiionÞ 7 
of the World by them, and of their retiring” 
afterwards from the Earth; and this Sectio 
will conſiſt of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, SeventiÞ? 
and Eighth Chapters. In the Third Section 
we prove the ſame Diſſolution from the Effe 
and Conſcquences of it, or from the Con 
templation of the preſent Face of the Earth: 
And here an Account is given of the Origin 

of Mountains, of ſubterrancous Waters andC+|* 
verns, of the great Channel of the Sca, and oi d 
the firft Production of Iſlands; and thoſe thing 
arc the Contents of the Ninth, Tenth, and 
Eleventh Chapters. Then, in the laſt Chap 
ter, we make a gencral Review of the whole 
Work, and a general Review of Nature; that 
by comparing them together, their full Agree 
ment and Correſpondency may appear. Here 
ſeveral collateral Arguments are given tot 


| 


Confirmation of the preceding Theory, and 
ſome Reflections are made upon the State of 
the other Planets compar'd with the Earth. 
And laſtly, what Accounts ſoever have been 
given by others of the preſent Form and Irre. 

- gularitics 
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Llaritics of the Earth, are examin'd andſhew'd 
at. And this ſcemcth to be all that 
& rcquiſitc upon this Subject. 


CHAI; 


hat the Earth and Mankind had an Origmal, 

and were no 1 Eternity: Proud againſt 
Ariſtotle. The firſt Propoſition of our Theo- 
ry laid down, viz. That the Antediluvian 
Earth was of a different Form and Conſtruc- 
tion from the preſent. This is proud by Di 
vine Authority, and from the Nature and 
Form of the Chaos, out of which the Earth 
was made. 


E are now to enquire into the Origi- 
nal of the Earth, and in what Form it 
Was built at firſt, that we may lay our Foun- 
Hation for the following Theory deep and ſure. 


df the Learned of all Nations, that the Earth 
Sroſe from a Chaos. This is atteſted by Hiſtory, 
Goth Sacred and Profane; only Arz/totle, 
| whom ſo great a Part of the Chriſtian World 
Mave made their Oracle or Idol, hath maintain'd. 
the Eternity of the Earth, and the Eternity of 
IMankind ; that the Earth and the World were 
from Everlaſting, and in that very Form they 
arc in now, with Men and Women and all 
living Creatures, Trees and Fruit, Mctals and 
Minerals, and whatſocyer is of natural Pro- 
duction, We ſay all theſe Things aroſc and 
a 


t hath been the general Opinion and Conſent 
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had their firſt Exiſtence or Production not Ih 
thouſand Years ago: He faith, they have ſub 


liſted thus for ever, through an infinite Series 0, 


paſt Generations, and ſhall continue as lony 


without firſt or laſt: And if ſo, there was nei * a 


ther Chaos, nor any other Beginning to thi 


Earth. This takes away the Subject of our Dich 
courſe, and therefore we muſt firſt remove thi 
Stone out of the way, and prove that the Ear 
had an Original, and that from a Chaos, befor 
we ſhew how it aroſe from a Chaos, and whapi 
was the firſt habitable Form that it ſettled into? 


__ 


W᷑xE are aſlur'd by Divine Authority, that the * 


Earth and Mankind had a beginning: Moſel 


faith, In the Beginning God made the Heaven 
and the Earth. Speaking it as of a certain PM 


riod or Term, from whence he counts the A9 


of the World. And the ſame Moſes tells us, tha 
Adam was the firſt Man, and Eve the firſt Wo 
man, from whom ſprung the Race of Mankind 


and this within the Compaſs of Six Thouſand \ 


Years. We are alſo aſſur'd from the Prophets} 


and our Chriſtian Records, that the World ſhall 


have an End, and that by a general Connagny | 


r 
{ 


7 
1 


tion, when all Mankind ſhall be deſtroyed, wit 


the Form, and all the Furniture of the Earth. 


And as this proves the ſecond Part of rite |: 


Doctrine to be falſe immediately, fo doth it the 

firſt, by a true Conſequence ; for what hath an 

End had a Beginning, what is not Immortal 

was not Eternal: That which exiſts by the 

Strength of its own Nature at firſt, the ſame 

Nature will enable to exiſt for ever; and 12 
whit 


{ 


b 


Et cxiſts of it felf, exiſts neceſſarily; and 
Hat cxiſts neceſſarily, exiſts eternally. 
EH avinG this infallible Aſſurance of the 
igin of the Earth and of Mankind from Scrip- 
re, we proceed to refute the ſame Doctrine of 
viſtotle's by natural Reaſon. And we will 
ſt conſider the Form of the Earth, and then 
ankind ; and ſhew, from plain Eyidence and 
bſervation, neither of them to have been Eter- 
al. Tis natural to the Mind of Man to con- 
der that which is compound, as having been 
ce more ſimple ; whether that Compoſition. 
> a Mixture of many Ingredients, as moſt Ter- 
ſtrial Bodies are, or whether it be Organical z 
t eſpecially if it be Organical : For a Thing 
at conſiſts of a multitude of Pieces aptly join d, 
e cannot but conceive to have had thoſe Pieces, 
one time or another, put together. Twere 
ard to conceive an eternal Watch, whole Pieces 


any other Form than that of a Watch. Or 

in eternal Houſe, whote Materials were never 
ſunder, but always in the Formof an Houſe. 

And tis as hard to conceive an Eternal Earth, 

br an Eternal World : Theſe are made up of more 
arious Subſtances, more Ingredients, and into a 
ar greater Compoſition; and the living Patt of 
he World, Plants and Animals, have much more 
aricty of Parts and multifarious Conſtruction, 
than any Houſe, or any other artificial Thing: 
o that we are led as much by Nature and Ne- 
eſſity, to conceive this great Machine of the 
World, or of the Earth, to have been once in 
Book I. E 2 Stats 


\ 


ere never ſeparate one from another, nor ever 
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a State of greater Simplicity than now it is, as. 
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ſuch thing, and therefore the Futon tant 1 
good againſt him, upon thoſe Grounds and N 
tions that he goes; yet I gueſs what Anſve 
would be made by him or his Followers to ta | 
Argumentation; They would ſay, there is na 
the ſame Reaſon for Natural things, as for An 
ficial, though equally compounded. An 
Things could not be from Eternity, becauſe they 
ſuppoſe Man, by whoſe Art they were made 
pre- exiſtent to them; the Workman muſt be 10 
tore the Work, and whatſoever hath any thing 
before it, is not Eternal. But may not the (an 
thing be ſaid of Natural things? Do not moſto 4 
them require the Action of the Sun, and the lf 
fluence of the Heavens for their Production, and 4 
longer Preparations than any Artificial thing 
do? Some Years or Ages would be neceſſary toi 
the Concoction and Maturation of Metals an 
Minerals; Stones themſelves, at leaſt ſome fort 
of them, were once Liquors, or fluid Maſlcs 
and all Vegetable Productions require the Heal - 
ot the Sun, to prediſpoſe and excite the Faru 5 
and the Seeds. Nay, according to Ariſtotle, ii 
not Man by himſelf that begets a Man, but " , 5 
Sun is his Coadjutor. You fee then 'twas as ne 

ceſſary that the Sun, that great Workman of Ni 
ture, ſhould pre- exiſt to Natural things, produci 
in, or 1 the Earth, as that Man ſhould Py 
ei 


- 
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| Mm to Artificial. So that the Earth, under that 
Form and Conſtitution it now hath, could no 
Wore be Eternal, than a Statue or Temple, or 
ny Work of Art. 

, 5 ES ID ES, that Form, which the Earth is un- 
Net ar preſent, is in ſome ſort preternatural, like 
Statue made and broken again; and ſo hath 
Will the leſs Appearance or pretence of being E- 
rnal. If the Elements had lain in that Order 
one another, as Ariſtotle hath diſpos'd them, 
Ind as ſeems to be their firſt Diſpoſition ; ;theEarth 
together in a Maſs in the middle, or towards 
We Centre; then the Water in a Spherical Mats 
bout that; the Air above the Water, and then a 
Sphere of F ire, as he fancied, in the higheſt Cir- 
Hle ofthe Air: If they had lain, I ſay, in this Pof- 
Furc, there might have been ſome Pretence that 
They had been! Erernally ſo; becauſe that might 
Weem ro be their Original Poſture, in which Na- 
ure had firſt plac'd them. But the Form and Poſ- 
Jute we find them in at preſent is very different, 
nd according to his Doctrine muſt be look d up- 
Wn as unnatural and violent; and no violent 
Ptate, by his own Maxim, can be perpetual, or 
Fan have been ſo, 

Bor there is ſtill a more preſſing Conſidera- 
Wion againſt this Opinion. If this preſent State 
and Form of the Earth had been from Eternity, 
Wit would have long ere this deſtroy'd itſelf, and 
Wchang'd itſelf: The Mountains ſinking by degrees 
Winto the Valleys, and! into the Seca, and the Wa- 
ters riſing above the Earth; which Form it would 
Neertainly have come into, ſooner or later, and in 
EE 2 it 
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it continu'd drowned and uninhabitable, for 1 
ſucceeding Generations. For tis certain, that 4 
Mountains and higher Parts of the Earth gro 
leſſer and leſſer from Age to Age; and that dia 
many Cauſes, ſometimes the Roots of them arg 
weaken'd, and eaten by ſubterraneous Fires, an N 
ſometimes they are torn and tumbled down ' ö 
Earthquakes, and fall into thoſe Caverns that a 
under them; and tho thoſe violent Cauſes a 
not conſtant, or univerſal, yet if the Earth hl 
ſtood from Eternity, there is not a Mountaf 
would have eſcaped this Fate in one Age or othei 
The Courſe of theſe Exhalations or Fires wou. 
have rcach'd them all ſooner or later, if thi; 
infinite Ages they had ſtood expoſed to then 
But there are alſo other cauſes that conſume then 
inſenſibly, and make them fink by degrees; an 
thoſe are chiefly the Winds, Rains, and Storm 
and Heat of the Sun without; and within, ti 
ſoaking of Water and Springs, with Streams ani 
Currents in their Veins and Crannies. The 
two ſorts of Cauſes would certainly reduce 
the Mountains of the Earth, in tract of Time, tf 
Equality; or rather lay them all under Water 
For whatſoever moulders, or is waſh'd away frot 
them, is carricd down into the lower Grounds 
and into the Sea, and nothing is ever brought 
back again by any Circulation: Their Loſſes arc 
not repair'd, nor any proportionable Recruit 
made from any other parts of Nature. So as the 
higher parts of the Earth being continually ſpen. 
ding, and the lower continually gaining, the) 
mult of neceſſity at length come to an Equality 
an 
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d the Waters that lie in the lower partsand in 
Ic e Channels, thoſe Channels and Valleys being 
2 up with Earth, would be thruſt out and riſe 
cry where upon the Surface of the Earth; 
hich new Poſt, when they had once ſeiz'd on 
, they would never quit nor would any thing 
able to diſpoſſeſs them; for 'tis their natural 
Place and Situation which they always tend to, 
Ind from which there is no Progreſs nor Regreſs 
Ha Courſe of Naturc. So that the Earth would 
Wave been, both now, and from innumerable Ge— 


Pabitable; if it had ſtood from Everlaſting, and 
his Form of it had been its firſt Original Form. 
No can he doubt of this Argumentation, 
hat conſiders the Coherence of it, and will al- 
ow time enough for the Effect. I do not tay the 
Earth would be reduc'd to this uninhabitable 
Form in ten thouſand Years time, tho' I believe 
t would: But take twenty, if you pleaſe, take 
an hundred thouſand, take a million, tis all one, 
for you may take the one as caſily as the other 
out of Eternity; and they make both equally a- 
gainſt their Suppoſition. Nor is it any matter 
how little you ſuppoſe the mountains to decreaic 
tis but taking more time, and the ſame Fired 
ſtill follows. Let them but waſte as much as 2 
Grain of Muſtard-Seecd every Day, or a Foot in 
an Age, this would be more than enough in ten 
thouſand Ages to conſume the talleſt Mountain 


upon Earth. The Air alone, and the little drops 


of Rain have defac'd the ſtrongeſt and the proud- 
> Monuments of the Greeks and Romans; and 


E 3 allow 


crations before this, all under Water and unin- 
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allow them but time enough, and they will i * 
themſelves beat down the Rocks into the Sea 2 N 
and the Hills into the Valleys. But if we add uu : 
theſc all thoſe other foremention'd Cauſes tha 
work with more Violence, and the Weight oÞ'G 
the Mountains themſelves, which, upon any oc. 
caſion offer d, is ready to ſink them lower, we ſhall 
ſhorten the Time and make the Effect more (ur 
W nced add no more here in particular 23 
gainſt this Ariſtotelian Doctrine, that makes the 
preſcnt Form of the Earth to have been from EH 
tcrnity ; for the Truth is, this whole Book is one? 
continued Argument againſt that opinion; ſhew-BY 

ing that it hath de fatto chang d its Form; botiſ 
in that we have prov'd that it was not capable 
of an univerfal Deluge in this Form, and conſe 
quently was once under another; and alſo in tha 
we ſhall prove at large hereafter throughout the 
Third and Fourth Sections, that it hath been? 
broken and diſſolvd. We might alſo add one 
Conſideration more, that if it had ſtood always 
under this Form, it would have been under Fire, 
if it had not been under Water; and the Confla-W 
gration, which it is to undergo, would have over 

taken it long c're this. For St, Peter ſaith, The 

Heavens and the Earth that are now, as opposd 
to the Antediluvian, and conſider'd in their pre 
ſeat Form and Conſtitution, are fitted to be con- 
ſumed by Fire. And whoſoever underſtands the 
Progreſs and Revolutions of Nature, will ſec that 
neither the preſent Form of the Earth, nor its 
firſt Form, were permanent and immutablc 
Forms, but tranſient and temporary by their own 
Frame 
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ame and Conſtitution ; which the Author of 
Nature, after certain Periods of Time, had de. 
En'd for Change and for Deſtruction. 

gs THavs much for the Body of the Earth, that 
could not have been from Eternity, as Arſ- 
re pretended, in the Form it hath. Now let's 
pnſider the Origination of Mankind; and that 
Fe ſhall find could much leſs be Eternal than the 
ther; for whatſocver deſtroy'd the Form of the 
Barth, would al ſo deſtroy Mankind; and beſides, 
here are many particular Marks and Arguments, 
Wat the Generations of Men have not been from 
Evcrilaſting. All Hiſtory, and all Monuments 
F Antiquity, of what kind ſoever, are but of a 
EW Thouſand of Years date; we have (till the 
Memory of the Golden Age, of the firſt State of 
Nature, and how Mortals liv'd then in Innocency 
Ind Simplicity. The Invention of Arts, even 
oſe that are neceſſary or uſeful to Human Life, 
math been within the Knowledge of Men: How 
mperfect was the Geography of the Ancients, 
how imperfect their Knowledge of the Earth, 
how imperfect their Navigation? Can we ima- 
ine, if there had been Men from Everlaſting, a 
Pea as now, and all materials for ſnipping as much 
as We have, that Men could have been ſo igno- 
rant, both of the Land and of the Sea, as tis mani- 
teſt they have been till of late Ages? They had 


very different Fancies concerning the Figure of 


the Earth. They knew noLand beyond our Con- 
tinent, and that very imperfectly too; and the 


Torrid Zone they thought utterly uninhabitable. 


We think it ſtrange, taking that ſhort Date of 


„ i the 


— 
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the World, which we give it, that Men ſho 
not have made more Progreſs in the Knowle .Y A | 
of theſe Things; but how impoſlible is it the 
if you ſuppoſe them to have been from El bay 
laſting? They had the ſame Wit and Paſſio 
that we have, the ſame Motives that We hai 
can we then imagine, that neither the Ambitiqns 
of Princes, nor Intereſt or Gain in private Pep 
ſons, nor Curioſity and the Deſire of Know led 
nor the Glory of Diſcoveries, nor any other li 
ſion or Conſideration could ever move tha 
in that endleſs time, to try their Fortunes upoj 
the Sea, and know ſomething more of the Wor 
they inhabited > Though you ſhould ſuppol 
them generally ſtupid, which there is no Reaſoſ 
to do, yet in a Couric of infinite Generation 
there would be ſome great Genij, ſome cxtraoM 
dinary Perſons that would attempt things abo 
the reſt, We have done more within th: ; 
compals of our little World, which we can but þ 
; | 


VE,” 2" 


count (as to this) from the general Deluge, than 
thoſe Eternal Men had done i in their innumerz 
ble Ages foregoing. 

Y ou will fay it may be, they had not the Ad 
vantages and Opportunities for Navigation as we 
Have, and for Diſcoveries; becaule the ule of the 
Loadſtone, and theMariners ncedle was not then 
known. But that's the Wonder, that either that 
Invention, or any other ſhould not be brought 
to light till t'other Day, if the World had ſtood 
fromEternity. I fay this or any other practical In- 
vention; for ſuch Things, when they are once 
found out and known, are not caſily loſt again, 

|  becaule 
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b >cauſe they are of daily uſe. And 'tis in moſt o- 
her practical arts, as in Navigation, we generally 
know their original and Hiſtory: who the Invecn- 
tors, and by What degrees improv'd, and how few 
pf them brought to any Perfection till of late 
Aves. All the Artificial and Mechanical World 
Sin a manner new; and what you may call the 
zvil World too is in a great meaſure ſo. What 
clates to Government, and Laws; to Wars 
nd Ditcipline ; we can trace theſe thingsto their 
rigin, or very near it. The uſe of Money and of 
oins, nay the Uſe of the very Elements; tor they 
ell us of the firſt invention of fire by Prometheus, 
and the employing of Wind or Water to turn 
he Mills, and grind their Corn was ſcarcc 
nown before the Romans, Plin. J. 7. c. 56. And 
hat we may think nothing cternal here, they 
tell us the Ages and Gencalogies of their very 
ods. The meaſures of Time for the common 
ſes of Life, the dividing it into Hours, with the 
Inſtruments for thoſe Purpoſes, are not of an un- 
Known Date: Even the Arts for preparing Food 
and Cloathing, Medicines and Medicaments, 
Building, Civil and Military, Letters and Wri— 
ting, which are the Foundations of the World 
Civil: Theſe, with all their Retinue of leſſer 
Arts and Trades that belong to them, Hiſtory 
and Tradition tell us when they had their Bcgin- 
ning, or were very imperfect; and how many 
of their Inventors and Inventreſles were dcity'd. 
The World hath not ſtood ſo long bur we can 
ſtil] run ie up to thoſe artleſs Ages, when Mor- 
fals liv'd by plain Nature; when there was but 
one 
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one Trade in the World, one Calling, to 1000 5 
to their Flocks; and afterwards totill the round 
when Nature grew leſs liberal: And may 7 
not reaſonably think this the Beginning of Man. 5 0 
kind, or very near it? If Man be a Creature 
both naturally ſagacious to find out its own Cont 

veniencies, and naturally ſociable and inclin'i Wo; 
to live in a Community, a little Time would 
make them find out and furniſh themſelves wid o 
what was ncceſlary in theſe two kinds, for th 
Conveniencies of ſingle Life, and the Conve 
nicncics of Societies; they would not have liv 
infinite Ages unprovided of them. If you lay? 
Neceſſity is the Mother of Arts and Invention; 
and there was no Neceſlity before, and theretor:Þc 
theſe things were ſo {lowly invented; this is 
good Anſwer upon our Suppoſition, that the 
World began but ſome Ages before theſe were 
found out, and was abundant with all Things ac 
firſt; and Men not very numerous, and there M 
fore were not put ſo much to the uſe of their 


c 
t 
] 
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1 
Wits, to find out Ways for living commodioully, : * 
But this is no Anſwer upon their Suppoſition; 
for if the World was eternal and Men too, there Wt 
were no firſt Ages, no new and freſh Earth; Men 
were never leſs numerous, nor the Earth more 
fruitful; and conſequently there was never lels 
Neceſſity at any time than is now. This alſo 
brings to Mind another Argument againſt this 
Opinion, (vi ⁊.) from the gradual Increaſe of 
Mankind. Tis certain the World was not ſo 
populous one or two thouſand Years ſince, 2 
it is now, ſeeing tis obſcry'd in particular Ne 

tions, 
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ſos that within the Space of two or three hun- 
ed Ycars, notwithſtanding all Caſualtics, the 
umber of Men doubles. If then the Earth had 
Pod from Everlaſting, it had been overſtock'd 
ing ere this, and would not have been capable 
Contain its Inhabitants many Ages and Mil- 
Ons of Ages ago. Whereas we find the Earth 
not yet ſufficiently inhabited, and there is (till 
Room for ſome Millions. And we muſt not fly 
© univerſal Deluges and Conflagrations to de- 
roy Mankind; for beſides that the Earth was 
pt capable of a Deluge in this preſent Form, 
for would have been in this Form after a Con- 
agration, Ariſtotlè doth not admit of theſe uni- 
ferſal Changes, nor any that hold the Form of 
he Earth to be eternal. But to return to our 
Arts and Inventions. 

W x have ſpoken of practical Arts and Inven- 
Ions uſcful in human Life; then for Theoretical 
carning and Sciences, there is nothing yet fi- 
1i{h'd or compleat in theſe; and what is known 
jath been chiefly the Production of latter Ages. 
ow little hath been diſcover'd till of late, ei- 
her of our own Bodies, or of the Body of the 
arth, and of the Functions or Motions of Na- 
ure in either? What more obvious, one would 
hink, than the Circulation of the Blood? What 
an more excite our Curioſity than the flowing 
and ebbing of the Sea? Than the Nature of Me- 
talsand Minerals? Theſcarecither yet unknown, 
or were ſo at leaſt till this laſt Age; which ſeems 
to me, to have made a greater Progreſs than all 
Ages before put together, ſince the beginning of 
the 
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the World. How unlikely is it then that 0 . 
Ages were Eternal? That the Eternal Studic 
our Fore-fathers could not effect ſo much 2 
few Years have done of late? And the who 
Maſs of Knowledge in this Earth doth not ſec 4 
to be ſo great, but that a few Ages more, wil l 
two or three happy Genius's in them, may bri'* 
to light all that we are capable to underſtand 
this State of Mortality. C 
To theſe Arguments concerning the Novel 
of the Earth, and the Origin of Mankind, 
know there are ſome ſhuffling Excuſes mad 
but they can have little Effect upon thoſe |: 
ſtances we have choſen. And I would ask tho 
Eternaliſts one fair Queſtion, What Mark is theft 
that they could expect or deſire of the Novel 
of a World, that is not found in this? Or whim. 
Mark is there of Eternity that is found in thi 
If then their Opinion be without any poſit 
Argument, and againſt all Appearances in N 
ture, it may be juſtly rejected as unreaſonabi 
upon all Accounts. Tis not the bold aſſcrtin 
of a Thing that makes it true, or that makes 
credible againſt Evidence. If one ſhould aſle 
that ſuch an one had liv'd from all Eternit 
and I could bring Witneſſes that knew him 
Sucking-child, and others that remembred hinM 
a School-boy, I think it would be a fair Proof 
that the Man was not Eternal. So if there b 
Evidence, either in Reaſon or Hiſtory, that i 
is not very many Ages ſince Nature was in he! 
Minority, as appears by all thoſe Inſtances w. 
have given above; ſome whereof trace het 
down 
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# to her very Infancy : This, I think, may 
taken for a good Proof that ſhe is not Eter- 
And ] do not doubt, but if the Hiſtory of 
1 World was writ Philoſophically, giving an 
4 count of the ſeveral States of Mankind in 
Feral Ages, and by what Steps or Degrees 
5 came from their firſt Rudeneſs or Simpli- 
y to that Order of Things, both Intellectual 
Wd Civil, which the World is advanc'd to at 
Wcſcnt, That alone would be a full Conviction, 
at the Earth and Mankind had a Beginning. 
the Story of Rome, how it roſe from a mean 
Priginal, by what degrees it increas'd, and how 
chang'd its Form and Government till it came 
its Greatneſs, doth ſatisfy us very well, that 
e Roman Empire was not Eternal. 
T HU s much concerning the Temporal Ori- 
Final of the Earth. We arc now to conſider the 
anner of it, and to ſhew how it roſe from a 
Thaos. I do not remember that any of the An- 
Wicnts that acknowledge the Earth to have had 
In Original, did deny that Original to have been 
From a Chaos. We are aſſur d of both from the 
Ruthority of Moſes, who ſaith, that in the Be- 
inning the Earth was 7 %u Bobu, without Form 
End Void; a fluid, dark, confus'd Maſs, with- 
Put Diſtinction of Elements; and made up of 
ll Variety of Parts, but without Order, or any 
cterminate Form; which is the true Deſcrip— 
tion of a Chaos: And to it is underſtood by the 
general Conſent of Interpreters both Hebrew 
and Chriſtian, We need not therefore ſpend 
my time here to prove, that the Origin of the 
I 1 85 | Earth 
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Earth was from a Chaos, ſeeing that it is age 
on by all that give it any Origin. But we vii 
proceed immediately to examine into what Fog | 
it firſt roſe when it came out of that Chaos; 
what was the primæval Form of the Earth, th# 
continucd till the Deluge, and how the Deluf 
depended upon it, and upon its Diſſolution, Þ 
And that we may proceed in this Enquiry bþ 
ſach eaſy ſteps as any one may readily follow, vi 
will divide it into Three Propoſitions, where 
the firſt is this in general; 7hat the Form of ti 
Antediluvian Earth, or of the Harth that i 
firſt from the Chaos, was different fromthe Fob 
of the preſent Earth. I ſay, different in generi 
without ſpecifying yet what its particular For 
was, which ſhall be expreſt in the following Pu 
poſition. 4 
TEIs firſt Propoſition we have in effect provi 
in the ſecond Chapter; where we have ſhewWF 
that if the Earth had been always in this Form, 
would not have been capable of a Deluge; ſecin 
that could not have been effected without (uciiſ 
an infinite Maſs of Water as could neither bM 
brought upon the Earth, nor afterward any wa 
removed from it. But we will not content ou 
ſelves with that Proof only, but will prove it allo 
from the Nature of the Chaos, and the manifd 
Conſequences of it. And becauſe this is a lead 
ing Propoſition, we think it not improper to 
prove it al ſo from Divine Authority, there being 
a pregnant Paſſage to this Purpoſe in che Writing 
of St. Peter. Where treating of this very Sub 
1 the Deluge, he manifeſtly puts a difference 
between 
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tween the Antediluvian Earth and the preſent 
Arth, as to their Form and Conſtitution. The 
iſcourſe is in the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter, 
Je third Chapter, where certain Deiſts, as they 
em to have been, laught at the Prophecy of the 
$7 of Judgment, and of the Conflagration of 
c World, uſing this Argument againſt it, That 
ee the Fathers fell aſleep, all things have con- 
nued as they were from the beginning. All Ex- 

& coal Nature hath continued the ſame without 
y remarkable Change or Alteration, and why 
ould we believe, ſay they, there will be any? 
Vhat Appcarance, or what Foundation is there 
If ſuch a Revolution, that all Nature will be 
Jiſſolved, and the Heavens and the Earth con- 


um d with Fire, as your Prophecies pretend ? So 


rom the Permanency and Immutability of Na- 
ure hitherto, they argu'd its Permanency and 
Snmutability for the future. To this the Apoſtle 
Inſwers, that they are willing to forget, that the 
Heavens and the Earth of old had a particular 
Form and Conſtitution as to Water, by reaſon 
hereof the World, that then was, periſh'd by a 
Peluge. And the Heavens and the Earth that are 
How, or ſince the Deluge, have a particular Con- 
itution in reference to Fire, by reaſon whereof 
Whcy are expos'd to another ſort of Deſtruction 
ö dr Diſſolution, namely by Fire, or by an univer- 


Wal Conflagration. The Words of the Apoſtle, 


hap. iii. v. 5, 6, 7. are theſe; For this they 
are willingly ignorant of, that by the Word o 

od the Heavens were of old, and the Earth, 
Kon/iſting of Water, and by Mater; ot! e 
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render it) ſtanding out of the Water, and in th, 
Mater; whereby the World that then was, being n 
over flo d with Water, periſh'd. But the Hei. 
vens and the Earth that are now, by the ſam: 


7 
Word are kept in ſtore, reſerv d unto Fire againt f | 
the Day of Judgment. We ſhall have occal. WW 
on, it may be, hereafter to give a full Illuſtra. | 
tion of theſe Words; but at preſent we ſhall Nr. 
only take notice of this in general, that the * 
Apoſtle here doth plainly intimate ſome diffe. No 
rence that was between the old World and the uc 
preſent World, in their Form and Conſtitution; N 
or betwixt the Antediluvian and the preſent * 
Earth, by reaſon of which difference, that vu; 
ſubje& to periſh by a Deluge, as this is ſubject top... 
periſh by Conflagration. And as this is the gene- A 
ral Air and Importance of this Diſcourſe of tie HU. 
Apoſtle's, which every one at firſt light woulddil-W, 


cover; ſo we may in {ſeveral particular way 
prove from it our firſt Propoſition, which noy 
we muſt return to; (vig.) That the Form ani 
Conſtitution of the Antediluvian Earth. was 
different from that of the preſent Earth. Thi 
may be inferr'd from the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe 
firft, becauſe he makes an oppoſition betwixt 
theſe two Earths, or theſe two natural Worlds 
and that not only in reſpect of their Fate, the 
one periſhing by Water, as the other will pc 
riſh by Fire, but alſo in reſpe& of their different 
Diſpoſition and Conſtitution leading to this dit 
ferent Fate; for otherwiſe his fifth Yerſe is ſu 
perfluous, and his Inference. in the /ax7h ui 


grounded; you ſee he premiſeth in the ff be 
. er 
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erſe as the Ground of his Diſcourſe, what the 
onſtitution of the antediluvian Heavens and 
arth was, and then infers from it in the /ixth 
erſe, that they therefore periſh'd in a Deluge 
Water. Now if they had been the ſame with 
urs, there had neither been any Ground for 
naking an Oppoſition betwixt them, nor any 
;3round of making a contrary Inference as to 
heir Fate. Beſides, in that he implies that the 
onſtitution of the antediluvian Earth was 
uch, as made it ſubjc& to a Deluge; he ſhews 
hat it was different from the Conſtitution of 
he preſent Earth ; for the Form of that is ſuch, 
s makes it rather incapable of a Deluge, as we 
ave ſhewn in the ſecond Chapter. Then we 
re to obſerve further, that when he ſaith (v. 6.) 
hat the firſt World periſh'd in a Deluge, or was 
leſtroy'd by it; this is not to be underſtood of 
he animate World only, Men and living Crea- 
ures, but of the natural world, and theFrame of 
t; for he had deſcrib'd it before by the Heavens 
nd the Earth, which make the natural World. 
\nd the Objection of the Atheiſts, or Deiſts ra- 
her, which he was to anſwer, procceded upon 
he natural World. And laſtly, this pcriſhing of 
he world in a Deluge is ſet againſt, or compar'd 
vith the periſhing of the World in the Confla- 
ration, when the Frame of Nature will be diſ- 
oly'd. We muſt therefore, according to the Te- 
or of the Apoſtle's arguing, ſuppoſe, that the 
atural World was deſtroy'd or periſh'd in the 
Deluge; and ſeeing it did not periſh as to Mat- 
cr and Subſtance, it muſt be as to the Form, 
rame and Compolition of it, that it periſh d; 
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and conſequently, the preſent Earth is of ano 
ther Form and Frame from what it had before 
the Deluge; which was the thing to be proved, 
LAST L, Let us conſider what it is the Apo- 
{tle tells theſe Scoffers that they were ignorant 
of: Not that there was a Deluge, they could not 
be ignorant of that; nor doth he tell them tha 
they were. But he tells them that they were ig 
norant that the Heavens and the Earth of oli 
were ſo and ſo conſtituted, after a different man 
ner than they are now, and that the State of Ni 
ture was chang d at the Deluge; if they ha 
known or attended to this, they had made nf 
ſuch Objection, nor us d any ſuch Argument 
they did againſt the future Conflagration of thi 
World. They pretended that there had been n 
Change in Nature ſince the beginning, and thi 
Apoſtle in anſwer tells them, that they are wi 
lingly ignorant of the firſt Conſtitution of th 
Heavens, and the Earth, and of that Change ani 
Diſſolution that happen'd to them in the Deluge 
and how the preſent Heavens and Earth hai 
another Conſtitution, whereby in like mann 
they arc expos'd, in God's due time, to be cor 
ſum'd or diffolv'd by Fire. This is the plain, ea 
and natural Import of the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe 
thus all the Parts of it are coherent, and the Sen 
genuine and appoſite, and this is a full Confi 
mation of our firſt and gencral Aſſertion, Th 
the anteailuvian Earth was of another Fon 
from the preſent Earth. This hath been obſery 
formerly by ſome of the Ancicnts from t 
Text, but that it hath not been generally obſery' 
was partly becauſe they had no Theory to bad 
(uy 
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ach an Interpretation, and make it intelligible ; 
nd partly becauſe they did not obſerve, that the 
\poſtle's Diſcourſe here was an Argumentation, 
nd not a bare Affirmation, or ſimple Contra- 
iction to thoſe that rais'd the Scruple; 'tis an 
nſwer upon a Ground taken, he premiſeth, and 
nen infers, in the fifth and ſixth Verſes, con- 
erning the Deluge; and in the ſeventh, con- 
erning the Conflagration. And when I had diſ- 
over'd in my Thoughts from the Conſideration 
the Deluge, and other natural Reaſons, that 
he Earth was certainly once in another Form, it 
vas a great Aſſurance and Confirmation to me, 
rhen I reflected on this place of St. Peter's; 
vhich ſeems to be ſo much directed and intended 
or the ſame purpoſe, or to teach us the ſame 
oncluſion, that though I deſign'd chiefly a Phi- 
olophical Theory of theſe Things, yet I ſhould 
ot have thought we had been juſt to Providence, 
we had neglected to take Notice of this Paſſage 
nd Sacred Evidence; which ſeems to have becn 
ft us on purpoſe to excite our Enquirics, and 
rengthen our Reaſonings, concerning the firſt 
ate of Things. Thus much from Divine Au— 
ority : We procced now to prove the ſame 
ropoſition from Reaſon and Philoſophy, and 
ic Contemplation of the Chaos, from whence 
lc firſt Earth aroſe. 
W x need not upon this Occaſion make a par- 
ular Deſcription of the Chaos, but only con- 
ler it as a fluid Maſs, or a Mals of all ſorts of 
tle Parts and Particles of Matter mix'd toge- 
cr, and floating in Confuſion, one with ano- 
Per. Tis impoſſible that the Surfacc of this 
F 2 Maſs 
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Maſs ſhould be of ſuch a Form and Figure, 3 


the Surface of our preſent Earth is: Or that ay 


Concretion or conliſtent State which this Mail 
could flow into immediately, or firſt ſettle in 


could be of ſuch a Form and Figure as our pre 


ſent Earth. The firſt of theſe Aſſertions is of ea 
proof; for a fluid Body, we know, whether it vi 
Water or any other Liquor, always caſts it («i 
into a ſmooth and ſpherical Surface; and it al 


Parts, by Chance, or by tome Agitation, becom 
higher than the reſt, they do not continue fo, by 
glide down again every way into the lower Pl 
ces, till they all come to make a Surface of th; 
fame height, and of the ſame diſtance ever 
where from the Center of their Gravity. 
Mountain of Water is a thing impoſſible in N 
ture, and where there are no Mountains thet 
are no Valleys. So alſo a Den or Cave witli 
the Water, that hath no Walls but the liqu 
Element, is a Structure unknown to Art or N 
ture; all things there muſt be full within, a 
even and level without, unleſs ſome exteti 
Force keep them by Violence in another Poſtut 
But is this the Form of our Earth, which is nc 
ther regularly made within nor without? Ti 
Surface and exterior Parts are broken into 
ſorts of Inequalities, Hills and Dales, Mountall 
and Valleys; and the plainer Tracts of it lieg 
nerally inclin'd or bending one way or othe 
ſometimes upon an eaſy Deſcent, and otit 
times with a more ſenſible and uneaſy Steepnel 
and though the great Mountains of the Ea 
were taken all away, the remaining parts wo 


be more unequal than the rougheſt Sea; whe 


| 
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je Face of the Earth ſhould reſemble the Face 
f the calmeſt Sea, if it was ſtill in the Form of 
s firſt Maſs. But what ſhall we ſay then to the 
uge Mountains of the Earth, which lie ſome- 
mes in Lumps or Cluſters heapt up by one ano- 
ner, ſometimes extended in long Ridges or 

"hains, for many hundred Miles in Ienoth? And 
is remarkable, that in every Continent, and in 

ery ancient and original Iſland, there is either 
ich a Cluſter, or ſuch a Chain of Mountains. 
ind can there be any more palpable Demon- 
rations than theſe are, that the Surface of the 
arth is not in the ſame Form that the Surface 
the Chaos was, or that any fluid Maſs can 
and or hold it ſelf in? 

THEN for the Form of the Earth within or 
nder its Surface, tis no leſs impoſſible for the 
haos to imitate that; for 'tis full of Cavities 
nd empty Places, of Dens and broken Holes, 
hereof ſome are open to the Air, and others 
dyer'd and enclos d wholly within the Ground. 
neſe are both of them unimitable in any liquid 
ubſtance, whole Parts will neceſlarily flow to- 
ether into one continued Maſs, and cannot be 
vided into Apartments and ſeparate Rooms, 
or have Vaults or Caverns made within it; the 
Walls would ſink, and the Roof fall in: For 
quid Bodies have nothing to ſuſtain their Parts, 
or any thing to cement them 3 they are all 
doſe and incoherent: and ina. perp petual Flux : 
ven an heap of Sand or fine Powder will ſuf- 
er no Hollowneſs within them, though they be 
ry Subſtances, and though the Parts of them be-. 
bg rough will hang together a little and ſtand 

F 3 a little 
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ſo Metals, or any other Subſtances melted, ot 


a little upon an Heap; but the Parts of Liquor 
being glib, and continually in motion, they fall 
off from one another, which way ſoever Gra. 
vity inclines them, and can neither have any 
Hills or Eminencies on their Surface, nor any 
Hollowneſs within their Subſtance. 

You will acknowledge, it may be, that this 
is true, and that a liquid Maſs or Chaos, while 
it was liquid, was incapable of either the out: 
ward or inward Form of the Earth; but when 
it came to a Concretion, to a State of Conſiſten 
cy and Firmneſs, then it might go, you'll ſay, 
into any Form. No, not in its firſt Concretion, 
nor in its firſt State of Conſiſtence; for that 
would be of the ſame Form that the Surface df 
it was when it was liquid, as Water when it 
congeals, the Surface of the Ice is ſmooth ani 
level, as the Surface of the Water was before, 


Liquors that of themſelves grow ſtiff and harden, 
always ſettle into the ſame Form which they hat 
when they were laſt liquid, and are always ſolid 
within, and ſmooth without, unleſs they beca 
in a Mould, that hinders the Motion and Flu 
of the Parts. So that the firſt concrete State ot 
conſiſtent Surface of the Chaos muſt be of the 
ſame Form or Figure with the laſt liquid Stat 
it was in; for that is the Mould, as it were, upo! 
which it is caſt; as the Shell f an Egg is of : 
like Form with the Surfacg'of the Liquor it lie 
upon: - And therefore by Analogy with all 
ther: Liquors and Concretions, the' Form of tht 
Chaos, whether liquid or. concrete, could no 
be the ſame with that of the preſent. Earth, o 

1 ==... 
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ike it: And conſequently, that Form of thge 
irſt or primogenial Earth which roſe immediate- 


y out of the Chaos, was not the ſame, nor like 


o that of the preſent Earth; which was the firſt 
nd preparatory Propoſition we laid down to 
x prov'd. And this being prov'd by the Autho- 
ity both of our Reaſon and our Religion, we 
vill now proceed to the ſecond which is more 
articular. 


Chas V. 


he Second Propoſition is laid down, viz. That 
the Face of the Earth before the Deluge was 
ſmooth, regular, and uniform; without Moun- 


which the World roſe is fully examin'd, and 
all its Motions obſeru d, and by what &. 5 it 
wrought it ſelf into an habitable World. Some 
Things in Antiquity relating to the firſt State 
of the Earth are interpreted, and ſome Things 
m the Sacred Writings. The Divine Art 
and Geometry in the Conſtruction of the firſt 
Earth is obſerv'd and celebrated. 175 5 


E have ſeen it prov'd, in the foregoing 

Chapter, That the Form of the firſt or 
ntediluvian Earth was not the ſame, nor like 
e Form of the preſent Earth. This is our 
rt Diſcovery at a diſtance, but 'tis only gene- 
il and negative, tells us what the Form of 
at Earth was not, but tells us not expreſſy 
hat it was; that muſt be our next Enquiry, 


'© lay down this ſecond Propoſition : That 


F 4 the 


tains, and without a Sea. The Chaos out of 


nd adyancing one ſtep farther in our Theory, 
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the Face of the Earth before the Deluge wy 


ſmooth, regular, and uniform; without Mom. 
rams, pts. without a Sea. This is a bold Step 
and carrics us into another World, which yi 
have never ſeen, nor ever yet heard any rel 
tion of; and a World, it ſeems, of very differen 
Scenes and Proſpects from ours, or from ani 
thing we have yet known. An Earth without 
Sea, and plain as the E/y/zan Fields; if you tn 
vel it all over, you will not meet with a Moun 
tain or a Rock, yet well provided of all requi: 
lite things for an habitable World; and the ſam 
indeed with the Earth we ſtill inhabit, only un 
der another Form. And this is the great Thin 
that now comes into debate, the great Paradat 
which we offer to be examined, and which vt 
affirm, That the Earth, in its firſt Riſe and For: 
mation from a Chaos, was of the Form here de 
ſcribed, and ſo continued for many hundreds d 
ears. 

To examine and prove this, we muſt retun 
to the beginning of the World, and to thi 
Chaos out of which the Earth and all ſublu 
nary things aroſe: Tis the Motions and Pri 
greſs of this, which we muſt now conſider 
and what Form it ſettled into when it firſt be 

came an habitable World. 

Nr is it perhaps ſuch an intricat 
Thing as WC imagine at. firſt Sight, to trace: 
Chaos intq an habitable World; at leaſt ther 
is a particular Pleaſure to ſee things i in their Ot 
gin, and by what Degrees and ſueceſſiye Chan 
ges they ri ſe into that Order and State we {c 
them in afterwards, when compleated. 1 
ure 
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ſurc, if ever we would view the Paths of Divine 
Wiſdom, in the Works and in the Conduct of 
Nature, we muſt not only conſider how Things 
are, but how they came to be ſo. Tis plea- 
ſant to look upon a Tree in the Summer, co- 
ver'd with irs green Leaves, deckt with Bloſ- 
ſoms, or laden with Fruit, and caſting a plea- 
ſing Shade under its ſpreading Boughs; but to 
conſider how this Tree with all its Furniture 
ſprang from a little Seed ; how Nature ſhap'd 
it, and fed it, in its Infancy and Growth; add- 
ed new Parts, and till advanc'd it by little and 
little, till it came to this Greatneſs and Per- 
fection: This, methinks, is another ſort of Plea- 
ſure, more rational, leſs common, and which is 
properly the Contemplation of Divine Wiſdom 
in the Works of Nature. So to view this Earth, 
and this ſublunary World, as it is now com- 
plete, diſtinguiſh'd into the ſeveral Orders of Bo- 
dies of which it conſiſts, every one perfect and 
admirable in its Kind; this is truly delightful, and 
a very good Entertainment of the Mind: But to 
{ce all theſe in their firſt Seeds, as I may ſo ſay; 
to take in Pieces this Frame of Nature, and 
melt it down into its firſt Principles; and then to 
obſerve how the Divine Wiſdom wrought all 
theſe Things out of Confuſion into Order, and 
out of Simplicity into that beautiful Compoſi- 
tion we now ſee them in; this, methinks, is ano- 
ther kind of Joy, which pierceth the Mind more 
deep, and is more ſatisfactory. And to give our 
ſelves and others this Satisfaction, we will firſt 
make a ſhort Repreſentation of the Chaos, and 
then ſhew, how, nne to Laws cſtabliſh'd in 


Nature 
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Nature by the Divine Power and Wiſdom, it 
was wrought by degrees from one Form into 
another, till it ſettled at length into an habita- 
ble Earth; and that of ſuch a Frame and Struc. 
ture, as we have deſcribed in this ſecond Pro. 
polition. 

By the Chaos I underſtand the Matter of the 
Earth and Heavens, without Form or Order; 
reduc'd into a fluid Maſs, wherein are the Mate. 
rials and Ingredients of all Bodies, but mingled 
in Confuſion one with another. As if you 
ſhould ſuppoſe all ſorts of Metals, Gold, Silver, 
Lead, ec. melted down together in a common 
Maſs, and ſo mingled, that the Parts of no one 
Metal could be diſcern'd as diſtin& from the reſt, 
this would be a little Metallick Chaos: Suppoſe 
then, the Elements thus mingled, Air, Water 
and Earth, which are the Principles of all Ter- 
reſtrial Bodies; mingled, I ſay, without any 
Order of higher or lower, heavier or lighter, 
ſolid or volatile, in ſuch a kind of confus d | Maſs 
as is here repreſented in the firſt Scheme. 

LE x this then repreſent to us the Chaos; in 
which the firſt Change that we ſhould imagine 
to happen would be this, that the heavieſt and 
groſſeſt Parts would ſink down towards the mid- 
dle of it, (for there we ſuppoſe the Center of its 
Gravity) and the reſt would float above. Theſe 
groſſer Parts thus ſunk down and compreſsd 
more and more, would harden by degrees, and 
conſtitute the interiour Parts of the Earth: The 
reſt of the Maſs, which ſwims above, would be 
alſo divided by the ſame Principle of Gravity 
into two Orders of Bodics, the one liquid like 
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Vater, the other volatile like Air. For the more 
ne and active Parts diſentangling themſelves 
degrees from the reſt would mount above 
hem; and having Motion enough to keep them 
upon the Wing, would play in thoſe open Places 
vhere they conſtitute that Body we call AIR. 
The other Parts being groſſer than theſe, and 
aving a more languid Motion, could not fly 
up ſeparate from one another, as theſe did, but 
ſettled in a Maſs together, under the Air, up- 
pn the Body of the Earth, compoſing not only 
Vater ſtrictly ſo called, but the whole Maſs 
df Liquors, or liquid Bodies, belonging to the 
arth. And theſe firſt Separations being thus 
ade, the Body of the Chaos would ſtand in 
hat Form which it is here repreſented in by 
he ſecond Scheme. | 

THE liquid Maſs which cncircled the Earth 
vas not, as I noted before, the mere Element 
df Water, but a Collection of all Liquors that 
clong to the Earth: I mean of all that do ori- 
nally belong to it. Now ſeeing there are two 
hief kinds of Terreſtrial Liquors, thoſe that 
are fat, oily and light ; and thoſe that are lean 
and more earthy, like common Water; which 
two are generally found in compound Liquors ; 
we cannot doubt but there were of both ſorts 
in this common Maſs of Liquids, And it being 
well known, that theſe two kinds mix'd toge- 
ther, if left to themſelves and the general Action 
of Nature, ſeparate one from another when 
they come to ſettle, as in Cream and thin Milk, 
Oil and Water, and ſuch like; we cannot but 
conclude, that the ſame Effect would follow 
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here, and the more oily and light Part of thi; 
Maſs would get above the other, and ſwim uy. 
on it. The whole Maſs being divided into 
two leſſer Maſſes, and ſo the Globe would ſtand 
as we ſee it in the third Figure. 
HIiTHERTo the Changes of the Chaos are 
eaſy and unqueſtionable, and would be diſpatcht 
in a ſhort time; we muſt now look over again 
theſe two great Maſſes of the Air and Water, 
and conſider how their Impurities or groſſet 
Parts would be diſpos'd of; for we cannot ima 
gine but they were both at firſt very muddy 
and impure: And as the Water would have it; 
Sediment, which we are not here concern'd to 
look after, ſo the great Regions of the Air woult 
certainly have their Sediment too; for the Air 
was as yet thick, groſs and dark, there being an 
abundance of little Terreftrial Particles fwim- 
ming in it till, after the groſſeſt were ſunk 
down; which, by their Heavineſs and lumpiſt 
Figure, made their way more eaſily and ſpeedi 
ly. The leſſer and lighter which remain'd would 
link too, but more ſlowly, and in a longer time; 
ſo as in their Deſcent they would meet with that 
oily Liquor upon the Face of the Deep, or upon 
the watery Maſs, which would entangle and 
| ſtop them from paſling any further; whereup- 
on mixing there with that unctuous Subſtance 
they composd a certain Slime, or fat, ſoft, and 
light Earth, ſpread upon the Face of the Water 
as tis repreſented in the fourth Figure. 
THrrs thin and tender Orb of Earth increas 
till more and more, as the little earthy Parts 
that were detain'd in the Air could make theit 
3 — 
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ay to it. Some having a long Journey from 
e upper Regions, and others being very light 
pould float up and down a good while, be- 
Pre they could wholly diſengage themſelves fi 
Ind deſcend. But this was the general Rendez- i 
Fous, which ſooner or later they all got to, 1 
Ind mingling more and more with that oily n 
Liquor, they ſuckt it all up at length, and were 9 


holly incorporate together, and ſo began to 1 
grow more ſtiff and firm, making both but one 
Pubſtance, which was the firſt Concretion, or 
rm and conſiſtent Subſtance that roſe upon the 
Face of the Chaos. And the whole Globe ſtood 
In this Poſture, as in Figure the fifth. 


. P 
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Ix may be, you will ſay, we take our Li- 
berty, and our own time for the Separation of 
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done before the Air was clear'd of earthy P,ﬀ 
ticles, that ſo they might be catcht and (toy 
there in their Deſcent. Whereas if all the 
Particles were fallen out of the Air before tu 
Separation was made in the liquid Mats, ti 
would fall down through the Water, as 
firſt did, and ſo no Concretion would be mad 
nor any carthy Cruſt form'd upon the Face offi 
the Waters, as we here ſuppoſe there was. I 
true, there could be no ſuch Orb of Eau 
form'd there, if the Air was wholly purg'd offi 
all its earthy Parts before the Maſs of Liquid 
began to purify it ſelf, and to ſeparate the oil 
Parts from the more heavy: But this is an un 
reaſonable and incredible Suppoſition, if wil 
conſider, the Maſs of the Air was many tho 
ſand Times greater than the Water, and would 
in Proportion require a greater Time to ball 
purity'd ; the Particles that were in the Region 
of the Air having a long way to come befor 
they reach'd the watery Maſs, and far longe 
than the oily Particles had to riſe from any Par 
of that Maſs to the Surface of it. Beſides, we 
may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of Littlench 
and Lightneſs in theſe earthy Particles, ſo a 
many of them might float in the Air a good 
While, like Exhalations before they fell down 
And laſtly, We do not ſuppoſe the Separation 
of theſe two Liquors wholly made and finiſh! 
before the Purgation of the Air began, tho' v 
repreſent them ſo for Diſtinction ſake : Let then 
begin to purify at the ſame time, if you pleaſe 
theſe Parts riſing upwards, and thoſe falling 
downwards, they will meet in the middle, ano 
x unite 
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nite and grow into one Body, as we have de- 
ribd. And this Body or new Concretion 
ould be increas'd daily, being fed and ſupply'd 
oth from above and below; and having done 
rowing, it would become more dry by degrees, 
d of a Temper of greater Conſiſtency and 
irmneſs, ſo as truly to reſemble and be fit to 
ake an habitable Earth, ſuch as Nature in- 
ended it for. 
B u r you will further object, it may be, that 
ch an Effect as this would indeed be neceſſa- 
y in ſome Degree and Proportion, but not in 
ch a Proportion, and in ſuch Quantity, as 
ould be ſufficient to make this Cruſt or con- 
cte Orb an habitable Earth. This I confeſs 
ppcar'd to me at firſt a real Difficulty, till Icon- 
der d better the great diſproportion there is be- 
vixt the Regions of the Air and the Circum- 
:rence of the Earth, or of that exterior Orb of 
he Earth, we are now a making; which being 
any thouſand times leſs in Depth and Extent 
han the Regions of the Air, taken as high as the 
oon, tho' theſe earthy Particles we ſpeak of 
ere very thinly diſpers'd thro' thoſe vaſt Tracks 
f the Air, when they came to be collected and 
maſs d together upon the Surface of a far leſſer 
dphere, they would conſtitute a Body of a very 
onſiderable Thickneſs and Solidity. We ſcc 
he Earth ſometimes cover'd with Snow two 
r three Feet deep, made up only of little Flakes 
r Pieces of Ice, which falling from the middle 
Negion of the Air, and meeting with the Earth 
n their Deſcent, are there ſtop'd and heap'd 
p one upon another, But if we n 
Utle 


1ſwoln by that oily Liquor it fell into, and in. 


bitable Earth. | 
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little Particles of Earth to ſhower down, no 

only from the middle Region, but from e 
whole Capacity and Extent of thoſe vaſt Space 
that are betwixt us and the Moon, we could 
not imagine but theſe would conſtitute an Ou 


of Earth ſome thouſands of times deeper tha 
the greateſt Snow ; which being increas'd an 


corporated with, it would be thick, ſtrong, an 
great enough in all reſpects to render it an hy 


WIE cannot doubt therefore but ſuch a Bod 
as this would be form'd, and would be ſuffici 
ent in Quantity for an habitable Earth. Ther 
for the Quality of it, it will anſwer all the Pur 
poſes of a Riſing World. What can be a mor 
proper Seminary for Plants and Animals, tha 
a Soil of this Temper and Compoſition? ! 
finer and lighter ſort of Earth, mix'd with a be 
nign Juice, eaſy and obedient to the Aion 
the Sun, or of what other Cauſes were employ! 
by the Author of Nature, for the Production. 
Things in the new made Earth. What ſort 
diſpoſition of matter could be more fit and rea 
to catch Life from Heaven, and to be draw! 
into all Forms than the Rudiments of Life, 0 
the Bodies of living Creatures would requit 
What Soil more proper for Vegetation thi 
this warm Moiſture, which could have no Fa 
unleſs it was too fertile and luxuriant? A 
that is no Fault neither at the beginning of 
World. This I am ſure of, that the Learned 
mongſt the Ancicnts, both Greeks, ge 
ans, Phenicians, and others, have deſcribedtit 
920 | prime 
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imogenial- Soil, Lg H, Of the Tem- 
r of the Earth, that was the firſt Subject for 
e Generation and Origin of Plants and Ani- 
als; after ſuch a manner, as is truly cxpreſsd, 
d I think with Advantage, by this Draught 
the primogenial Earth. | 
Thus much concerning the Matter of the 
ſt Earth. Let us reflect a little upon the Form 
it alſo, whether external or internal; both 
hereof do manifeſtly ſhew themſelves from the 
anner of its Production or Formation. As to 
e external Form, you ſee it is according to 
je Propoſition we were to prove, ſmooth, re- 
lar and uniform, without Mountains ; and 
ithout a Sea. And the Proof we have given 
it is very eaſy : The Globe of the Earth could 
dt poſſibly riſe immediately from a Chaos 
to the irregular Form in which it is at pre- 
nt. The Chaos being a fluid Maſs, which 
e know doth neceſſarily fall into a Spherical 
rface, whoſe Parts are equi-diſtant from the 
enter, and conſequently in an equal and even 
onvexity one with another. And ſeeing upon 
e Diſtinction of a Chaos and Separation into 
veral Elementary Maſſes, the . would 
aturally have a ſuperiour Place to the Earth, 
s manifeſt, that there could be no habitable 
arth form'd out of the Chaos, unleſs by ſome 
oncretion upon the Face of the Water. Then 
ly, ſeeing this concrete Orb of Earth upon 
de Face of the Water would be of the ſanic 


— - 


\ 


orm with the Surface of the Water it was 
read upon, there being ng Cauſes, that 
2995 4 RN * 
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the Engliſh) and laid up the Abyſs as in Stott 
. banſes. This; you ſce; is very e ( 


we know of, to make any Inequality: in it, wif 
muſt conclude it equal and uniform, and wit 
out Mountains, as alſo without a Sea; for tl 
Sea and all the Maſs of Waters was enclosif 
within this exterior Earth which had no oth 
Baſis or Foundation to reſt upon. 
THE Contemplation of theſe things, and( 
this Poſture ofthe Earth upon the W aters, dot 
ſo ſtrongly bring to Mind certain Paſſages 9 
Scripture, (Which will recur in another Place) 
that we cannot, without Injury to Truth, pai 
them by here in ſilence. - Paſlages that have ſuc 
a manifeſt Reſemblance and Agreement to thi 
Form and Situation of the Earth, that the 
ſeem viſibly to point at it: Such are thoſe E 
preſſions of the Pſalmiſt, God hath founded th 
Earth upon the Seas. And in another Pſaln 
ſpeaking of the Wiſdom and Power of God i 
the Creation, he ſaith, To him who-alone du 
great wonders ; to him that by Wiſdom nul 
the Heavens; to him that extended or ſtretci 
edout the E arth above the Waters. What ca 
be more plain or proper to denote that Fom 
of the Earth that we have deſcrib'd, and tot 
preſs particularly the Incloſure of the Wat: 
within the Earth, as we have repreſented then 
He faith in another Place, By the Mord of il 
Lord were the Heavens made; he ſhut up il 
Waters of the Sea as in Bags, (for ſo the Wot 
is to'berender'd, and is render'd by all, cxceſl 


that T_ vt the Earth and Sea, which we hal 


bt PN propos 
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ropos d here. Yet there is fomething more ex- 
reſs than all this, in that remarkable place in 
he Proverbs of Solomon, where Wiſdom de- 
laring her Antiquity and Exiſtence before the 
foundation of the Earth, amongſt other things 
aith, Prov. viii. 27. When he prepared the Hea- 
pens, I was there: When he drew an Orb over 
he Surface of the Abyſs; or when he ſet an Orb 
pon the Face of the Abyſs. We render it in 
he Engliſh; a Compaſs, or Circle, but tis more 
ruly render d an Orb or Sphere; and what Orb 
or Spherical Body was this, which at the Forma- 
ion of the Earth was built and plac'd round a- 
zout the Abyſs, but that wonderful Arch, whoſe 
orm and Production we have deſcrib'd, encom- 
aſſing the Mats of Waters, which in Scripture 
s often call'd the Abyſs or Deep? Lee Fig. 5. 
. 78. This Orb is repreſented by the Circle 1. 
ind the Abyſs by the Region 2. ] Laſtly, This 
dchemeotrthe firſt Earth gives Light to that Place 
ve mention d before of St. Peter's, where the 
rſt Earth is ſaid to conſiſt of Water, and by Ma- 
er; and by reaſon thereof was obnoxious to a 
Deluge. Tlie firſt Part of this Character is plain 
rom the Deſcription now given; and the ſecond 
vill appear in the following Chapter. In the 
can time, concerning theſe Paſſages of Scrip- 
ure, which we have cited, we may truly and 
aodeſtly ſay, that though they would not, it 
may be, without a Theory premis d, have been 
aken or interpreted in this Senſe; yet this Theo- 
being premis d, I dare appeal to any unpre- 


judic d Perſon, if they Habe: not a fairer and 


<< 
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caſier, a more full and more emphatical Sen 
when apply'd to that Form of the Earth and $ 
we are now fpeaking of, than to their preſey 
Form, or to any other we can imagine. 
Ta vs much concerning the external Forn 
of the firſt Earth. Let us now reflect a lit 
upon the internal Form of it, which conſiſts q 
ſeveral Regions, involving one another like On 
about the fame Center, or of the ſeveral Ele 
ments. caſt circularly about each other; as it a 
pears in the fourth and fifth Figure. And as w 
have noted the external Form of this primay 
Earth, to have been mark'd and celebrated i 
the Sacred Writings; ſo likewiſe in the Philo 
ſophy and Learning of the Ancients, there ar 
ſeveral Remains and Indications of this inte 
nal Form and Compoſition of it. For tis obſe 
xable, that the Ancients in treating of the Chao 
and in raiſing the World out of it, rang d it inu 
ſeveral Regions or Maſſes, as we have done; 
and in that Order ſucceſſively, riſing one fron 
another, as if it was a Pedigree or Genealog 
And thoſe Parts and Regions of Nature, intd 
which the Chaos was by degrees divided, the 
ſignified commonly by dark and obſcure Name 
as the Night, Tartarus, Oceanus, and (ud 
like, which we have expreſs'd in their plain 
and proper Terms. And whereas the Chaos 
when it was firſt ſet on Work, ran all into 
Diviſions and Separations of one Element from 
another, which afterwards were all in ſome 
Mcalure united and aſſociated in this primo- 
W Earth; the Ancients accordingly made 
Contentio 
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ontention the Principle that reign'd in the Cha- 
3 at;firſt, and then Love: The one to expreſs 
e Diviſions, and the other the Union ofall Par- 
es in this middle and common Bond. Theſe, 
d ſuch like Notions, which we find in the 
ritings of the Ancients figuratively and dark- 
delivered, receive a clearer Light, when com- 
ard with this Theory of the Chaos ; which re- 
reſenting every thing plainly, and in its natu- 
Colours, is a Key to their Thoughts, and an 
luſtration of their obſcurer Philoſophy, concer- 
ing the original of the world ; as we have ſhewn 
t large in the Latin Treatiſe, Lib. 2. chap. 7. 
THERE is another Thing in Antiquity, rela- 
ng to the Form and Conſtruction of the Earth, 
hich is very remarkable, and hath obtain'd 
roughout all learned Nations and Ages. And 
at is the Compariſon or Reſemblance of the 
arth to an Egg. And this is not ſo much for 
s external Figure, tho' that be true too, as for 
ic inward Compoſition of it; conſiſting of 
veral Orbs, one including another, and in that 
Order, as to anſwer the ſeveral Elementary Re- 
ions of which the new made Earth was con- 
ituted. For if we admit for the T0 a Central 
ire (which tho very reaſonable, we had no oc- 
aſion to take Notice of in our Theory of the 
haos) and ſuppoſe the Figure of the Earth 
val, and a little extended towards the Poles, 
as probably it was, ſeeing the Vortex that con⸗ 
uns it is ſo) thoſe two Bodies do very natural- 
7 repreſent one another, as in this Scheme; 
hich repreſents. the interiqt Faces of choth, a 
E $1 35191; 0 divided 
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divided Egg, or Earth. Where, as the two in 
moſt Regions (A, B,) repreſent the Volk an 
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the Membrane that lies next above it; ſo thi 
exterior Region of the Earth (D) is as the Shell 
of the Egg, and the Abyſs (C) under it as th 
White that lies under the Shell. And conſide 
ing that this Notion. of the Mundane Egg, d 
that the World was'Ov7form; hath been thi 
Senſe and Language of all Antiquity, Latin 
Greeks, Perſians, «A, yptians, and others,! 
we have ſhew'd elſe where, C Tell. Theor.. Sit 
lib. 2. c. 10. J J thought it worthy our Notid 
in this Place; ſeeing it receives ſuch a clear an 
eaſy Explication from that Origin and Fabrid 
we have given to the fitſt Earth, and alſo reflect 
Light upon the Theory it ſelf, and confirms itt 
be no Fiction: This Notion, which is a Kind 
Epitomès or Image of it, having been conſerti 
in the moſt Ancient Learning. TVs 
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Tus much concerning the firſt Earth, its 
roduction and Form; and concerning our ſe- 
ond Propoſition relating to it; which being 
ov'd by Reaſon, the Laws of Nature, and the 
otions of the Chaos; then atteſted by Anti- 
uity, both as to the Matter and Form of it; 
d confirmed by Sacred Writers, we may take 
now for a well cſtabliſh'd Truth, and proceed 
pon this Suppoſition, That the antediluvian 
arth was ſmooth and uniform, without 
guntains or Sea, to the ee of the 
niverſal Deluge. 

GIVE me * only. before we procced any 
urther, to annex here a ſhort Ad vertiſement, 
oncerning the Cauſes of this wonderful Struc- 
ure of the firſt Earth. "Tis true, we have pro- 
os d the natural Cauſes of it, and I do not 
now whertin our Explication is falſe or de- 
ective; but in Things of this kind we may caſi- 
y be too credulous. And this Structure is ſo 
narvellous, that it ought rather to be conſider'd 
$ a particular Effect of the Divine Art, than 

the Work of Nature. The whole Globe of 
he Water vaulted. over, and the exterior Earth 
anging above the Deep,  ſuſtain'd by nothing 
ut its own Meaſures and Manner of Con- 
ruction: A Building without Foundation or 
orner-ſtone. This ſeems to be a Piece of Di- 
ine Geometry or Architecture; and to this, I 
think, is to be referr'd that magnificent, Chal- 
lenge which God Almighty made to 70, Fob 
Axxviij. 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. Where waſt thou when 1 
ad the F vundations of the Earth? Declare if 

TS 4 thou 
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thou haſt Underſtanding. Who hath laid i 

ths knoweſt £ Or i 
hath N es the Line upon it? Whereunf 
are the Foundations thereof faſtned ? Or vl 
laid the Corner-ſtone thereof? When the Mor 
mg Stars ſang together, and all the Sons 


Meaſures thereof, if 


God ſhouted for Joy. Moſes alſo, when he hai 


deſcrib'd the Chaos, ſaith, The Spirit of Gul 
mov d upon, or ſat brooding upon, the Faces 
the Waters ; without all doubt to produce ſom 
Effects there. And St. Peter, when he ſpeak 
of the Form of the antediluvian Earth, howilMl 
ſtood in reference to the Waters, adds, By t 
Word of God, To N v es, or by the Wii 
dom of God it was made ſo, And this ſam 
Miſdom of God, in the Proverbs, as we ob. 
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ſerved before, takes Notice of this very piect 
of Work in the Formation of the Earth. Ma 
he ſet an Orb over the Face of the Deep, 
was there. And laſtly, the ancient Philo- 


phers, or at leaſt the beſt of them, to give then 
their due, always brought in Mens or Anm 


40% O Esa, as a Supernatural Principle 


to unite and conſociate the parts of the Chaos; 
which was firſt done in the Compoſition of 
this wonderful Arch of the Earth. H/herefor' Wi 
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to the great Architect, who made the bound i 


leſs Univerſe out of nothing, and form'd the 


Earth out of a Chaos, let the Praiſe of the whole 


Work, and particularly of this Maſterpiccs, 
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The Diſſolution of the firſt Earth : The Deluge 
enſumg thereupon. And the Form of the pre- 
ſent Earth riſmg from the Ruins of the firſt. 


E have now brought to light the ante- 
diluvian Earth out of the dark Maſs of 
Ihe Chaos; and not only deſcribed the Sur- 
face of it, [L See Fig. 5, & 6. pag. 78, & 87.1 
but laid open the inward parts, to ſhew in what 
Order its Regions lay. Let us now cloſe it 
Jup, and repreſent the Earth entire, and in larger 
Propoſitions, more like an habitable World; as 
Win this Figure, where you ſee the ſmooth Con- 
vex of the Earth, and may imagine the great 
Abyſs ſpread under it; as at the Aperture a a. 
W which two are to be the only Subject of our 
further Contemplation. 
= IN this ſmooth Earth were the firſt Scenes of 
W the World, and the firſt Generations of Man- 
kind; it had the Beauty of Youth and bloom- 
ing Nature, freſh and fruitful, and not a Wrinkle, 
Scar or Fracture in all its Body; no Rocks nor 
Mountains, no hollow Caves, nor gaping Chan- 
nels, but even and uniform all over. And the 
Smoothneſs of the Earth made the Face of the 
Heavens ſo too; the Air was calm and ſerene; 
none of thoſe tumultuary Motions and Con- 
flicts of Vapours, which the Mountains and the 
Winds cauſe in ours: Twas ſuited to a golden 
Age, and to the firſt Innocency of Nature. 
5 All 
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Al this you'll ſay is well, we are got into 
a pleaſant World indeed, but what's this to the 
Purpoſe ? What Appearance of a Deluge here, 
where' there is not ſo much as a Sea, not half 
ſo. much Watet as we have in this Earth? Or 
what Appearance. of Mountains or Caverns, or 
other Irregularities of the Earth, where all ig 
level and united: So that inſtead of looſing the 
Knot, this ties it the harder. You pretend to 
ſhew us how the Deluge was made, and you 
lock up all the Waters within the Womb of 
the Earth, and ſet Bars and Doors, and a Wall 
of impenetrable Strength and Thickneſs to keep 
them there. And you pretend to ſhew us the 
Original of Rocks and Mountains, and Cavern: 
of the Earth, and bring us to a wide and end- 
leſs Plain, ſmooth as the calm Sea. 
THis is all true, and yet we are not fo fat 
from the Sight and Diſcovery of thoſe: Thing 
as you imagine; draw but the Curtain, and theſe 
Scenes will appear; or ſomething very like em. 
We mult remember that St. Peter told us 
that the antediluvian Earth periſhed, or was 
demoliſhed; and; Moſes faith, the great Ah 
was broken open at the Deluge. Let us then 
ſuppoſe, that at a Time appointed by Divine 
Providence, and from Cauſes made ready to 
do that great Execution upon a ſinful World, 
that this Avy/5 was open d, or that the Frame 
of the Earth broke and: fell down into the 
great Abyſs. At this one ſtroke all Nature 
would be chang'd, and this ſingle. Action would 
haye two great and viſible Effects: The one 
e Tranſient, 
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ranſient, and the other Permanent. | Firſt; 
Bn Univerſal Deluge would overflow all the 
Parts and Regions of the broken Earth during 
he great Commotion and Agitation of the 
Abyss, by the violent Fall of the Earth into it. 
This would be the firſt and unqueſtionable Ef- 
ect of this Diſſolution, and all that World 
$ould be deſtroy' d. Then when the Agitation 
f the Abyſs was allwag'd, and the Waters by 
egrees were retir'd into their Channels, and the 
Wry y Land appear d, you would ſee the true Image 
f the preſent Earth in the Ruins of the firſt, 
W hc Surface of the Globe would be divided into 
Land and Sea; the Land would conſiſt of Plains 
nd Valleys and Mountains, according as the 
ieces of this Ruin were plac'd and diſposd: 
pon the Banks of the Sea would ſtand the 
Rocks, and near the Shore would be Iſlands, 
pr leſſer Fragments of Earth compaſs d round 
dy Water. Then as to ſubterrancous Waters, 
and all ſubterraneous Caverns and Hollowneſ- 
ſes, upon this Suppoſition thoſe things cou'd 
ot be otherwite;; for the Parts would fall hol- 
o in many Places in this, as in all other Ru- 
ins: And ſeeing the Earth fell into this Abyſs, 
the Waters at a certain Height would flow. into 
all thoſe hollow Places and Cavities; and wou d 
alſo ſink and in ſinuate into; many. Parts of the 
ſolid Earth; And though: theſe ſfubterraneous 
Vaults or Holes, whether dry or full of Wa- 
ter, would be more or leſs in all Places, where 
the Parts fell hollow; yet they would be found 
eſpecially about the Roots of the Mountains, 


and 
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and the higher Parts of the Earth; for ther iſ 
the Sides bearing up one againſt the other, they 
could not lie ſo cloſe at the Bottoms, but mam iſ 
Vacuities would be intercepted. Nor are there 
any other Incqualities or Irregularities obſerv i 
ble in the preſent From of the Earth; whetherin I | 
the Surface of it, or interior Conſtruction, i 
whereof this Hypotheſis doth give a ready, fair, 
and intelligible Account; and doth at one vicy WP 
repreſent them all to us, with their Cauſes, x 
in a Glaſs : And whether that Glaſs be true, and 
the Image anſwer to the Original, if you doubt 
of it, we will hereafter examine them Piece by 
Piece. But in the firſt Place, we muſt conſider the 
general Deluge, how eaſily and truly this Sup 
poſition repreſents and explains it, and anſwers 
all the Properties and Conditions of it. 

I THINK it will be caſfily allow'd, that ſuch 
a Diſſolution of the Earth as we have propos d, 
and Fall of it into the Abyſs, would certainly 
make an Univerſal Deluge; and effectually de. 
ſtroy the old World, which periſh'd in it, But 
we have not yet particularly prov'd this Diſſo- 
lation, and in what manner the Deluge follow 
upon it: And to aſſert things in groſs nevet 
makes that firm Impreſſion upon our Under 
ſtandings, and upon our Belief, as to ſee them 
deduc'd with their Cauſes and Circumſtances; 
and therefore we muſt endeavour to ſhew what 
Preparations there were in Nature for this great 
Diſlolution, and after what manner it came to 
paſs, and the Deluge in Conſequence of it. 
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WE have noted before, that Moſes imputed 
e Deluge to the Diſruption of the Abyſs; 
d St. Peter, to the particular Conſtitution 
f that Earth, which made it obnoxious to be 
zſorpt in Water, ſo that our Explication ſo far 
juſtified. But it was below the Dignity of 
ofe Sacred Pen-Men, or the Spirit of God 
at directed them, to ſhew us the Cauſes of this 
diſruption, or of this Abſorption ; this is left 
the Enquiries of Men. For it was never the 
dclign of Providence, to give ſuch particular 
xplications of natural Things, 'as ſhould make 
s idle, or the Uſe of Reaſon unneceſlary ; but 
n the contrary, by delivering great Concluſions 
d us to excite our Curioſity and Inquiſitiveneſs 
ter the Methods, by which ſuch things were 
rought to paſs: And it may be there is no great- 
Trial or Inſtance of natural Wiſdom, than 
d find out the Channel, in which theſe great 
evolutions of Nature, which we treat on, 
ow and ſucceed one another. 
LET us therefore reſume that Syſtem of the 
ntediluvian Earth, which we have deduc'd 
om the Chaos, and which we find to an- 
cr St. Peter's Deſcription, and Moſes's Ac- 
ount of the Deluge. This Earth could not 
x obnoxious to a Deluge, as the Apoſtle ſup- 
oleth it to have been, but by a Diſſolution ; 
or the Abyſs was enclos d within its Bowels. 
And Moſes doth in effect tell us, there was 
uch a Diſſolution ; when he ſaith, The Foun- 
ans of the great Abyſs were broken open. 
or Fountains are broken open no * 
wiſe 


Structure would not be perpetual, nor laſt inde 
many thouſands of Years, if one conſider thi 


wiſe than by breaking up the Ground that <| 1 
vers them. We muſt therefore here enquin 
in what Order, and from what - Cauſes e 
Frame of this exterior Earth was diſſolved, ant 


then we ſhall ſoon ſee how, upon that Diſo e 


lution, the Deluge nee, prevaild an 
overflow'd all the Parts of it. 

I Do not think it in the power of humu e 
Wit to determine how long this Frame wou 
ſtand, how many Vears, or how many Ages 
but one would ſoon imagine, that this kind o 


Effect that the Heat ofthe Sun Would have upon 
it, and the Waters under it; drying and parching 
the one, and rarefying the other into Vapour 
For we muſt conſider, that the: Courſe of thi 
Sun at that time, or the Poſture of the Earth ti 
the Sun, was ſuch, that there Was no Diverſit) 
Or Alternation of Seaſons in the Vear, as then 
is now ; by reaſon of which Alternation, out 
Earth is kept in an Equality of Temper; the con- 
trary 'Seafons balancing one another; ſo as whit 
Moiſture the Heat of the Summer ſucks out d 
the Earth, tis repaid in the Rains of the nei 
Winter; and what Chaps were made in it, art 
fillbd up again, and the Earth reduc'd to its 
former Conſtitution. But if we ſhould ima: 
gine a continual Summer, the Earth would 
proceed in Drineſs ſtill more and more, ani 
the Cracks would be wider, and pierce deepe! 
into the Subſtance of it: And ſuch a continui 


Summer there was, at leaſtan Equality of Scaſoni 
1 — 


— 
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the antediluvian Earth, asſhall be prov'din 
ie following Book, concerning Paradiſe. In 
ze mean time, this being ſuppos d, let us conſi- 
r what Effect it Vould have upon this Arch of 
ze exterior Earth, and the Waters under it. 
W cannot believe, but that the Heat of the 
n, within the Space of ſome hundreds of 
cars, would have reduc'd this Earth to a con- 
derable degree of Dtineſs in certain Parts; 
d alſo have much rarefied and exhal'd the 
aters beneath it: And conſidering the Struc- 
re of that Globe, the exterior Cruſt, and the 
aters ly ing round under it, both expos d to the 
un, We may fitly compare it to an Molipile, 
an hollow Sphere with Water in it, which 
e Heat of the Fire rarefies and tutns into Va- 
urs and Wind. The Sun here is as the Fire, 
d the exterior Earth is as the Shell of the A- 
pile, and the Abyſs as the water within it; 
ow when the Heat of the Sun had pierced 
to the Shell and reach'd the Waters, it began 
d rarefy them, and raiſe them into Vapours, 
hich Rarefaction made them require more 
pace and Room than they needed before, while 
ey lay cloſe and quiet. And finding themſelves 
ent in by the exterior Earth, they preſs d with 
iolence againſt that Arch, to make it yield and 
V% way to their Dilatation and Eruption. So 
e ſee all Vapours and Exhalations inclos'd with- 
n the Earth, and agitated there, ſtrive to break 
ut, and often ſhake the Ground with their At- 
empts to get looſe. And in the Compariſon 
ve us d of an Molipile, if the Mouth of it 
be 


gave Force to theſe Vapours more and mot, 
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be ſtop'd that gives the Vent, the Water rarcklf 
will burſt the Veſſel with its Force: And . 
Reſemblance of the Earth to an Egg, which wil 
us d before, holds alſo in this ReſpeR ; for whelf 
it heats before the Fire, the Moiſture and AM 
within bcing rarcfied, makes it often burg 4 
the Shell. And I do the more willingly men 
tion this laſt Compariſon, becauſe I obſerve tui 
ſome of the Ancients, when they ſpeak of ti 
Doctrine of the Mundane Egg. ſay, that aftM 
a certain Period of Time it was broken. 3 
Bur there is yet another Thing to be co 
ſidered in this Caſe; for as the Heat of the Sul 


and made them more ſtrong and violent; { 
on the other Hand, it alſo weaken'd more an 
more the Arch of the Earth, that was to rei 
them; ſucking out the Moiſture that was thi 
Cement of its parts, drying it immoderateh, 
and chapping it in ſundry Places. And ther 
being no Winter then to cloſe up and uniteit 
Parts, and reſtore the Earth to its former Strengi 
and Compactneſs, yet grew mote and more dil 


pos d to a Diſſolution. And at length, theſt 
Preparations in Nature being made on eithe 


ide, the Force of the Vapours increas d, and thi 
Walls weaken d which ſhould have kept then 
in, when the appointed time was come, tha 


 All-wiſe Providence had deſign'd for the Punith 


ment of a ſinful World, the whole Fabrick 
brake, and the Frame of the Earth was torn it 
Pieces, as by an Earthquake; and thoſe great 
Portions or Fragments, into which it was dj 
4 ech 
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fell down into the Abyſs, ſome in one Poſ- 
Wc, and ſome in another. 
TH1s is a ſhort and general Account how we 
ay conceive the Diflolution of the firſt Earth, 


Wis manner of Diſſolution hath ſo many Exam- 

Nes in Nature every Age, that we need not in- 

W farther upon the Explication of it. The ge- 

Frality of Earthquakes ariſe from like Cauſes, 

d often end in a like Effect, a partial Deluge or 
Nundation of the Place or Country where they 
Wopcn; and of theſe we have ſeen ſome Inſtan- 
s even in our own Times: But whenſoever 
ſo happens that the Vapours and Exhalations 
ut up in the Caverns of the Earth by Rare- 
gion or Compreſſion come to be ſtraitned, 
ey ſtrive every way to ſet themſelves at Liber 
and often break their Priſon, or the Cover of 
je Earth that kept them in; which Earth upon 
at Diſruption falls into the ſubterraneous Ca- 
erns that lie under it: And if it ſo happens that 
ole Caverns are full of Water, as generally they 


e, if they be great or deep, that City or Tract 


Land is drown'd. And alſo the Fall of ſuch 
Maſs of Earth, with its Weight and Bulk, doth 


ften force out the Water ſo impetuouſly, as 


d throw it upon all the Country round about. 
here are innumerable Examples in. Hiſtory 
hereof we ſhall mention ſome hereafter ) of 
tics and Countries thus ſwallowed up, or over- 
ow'd, by an Earthquake, and an Inundation a- 
ing upon it. And according to the manner of 
cir Fall or Ruin, they either remain'd wholly 


Book I H under 


d an Univerſal Deluge ariſing upon it. And 
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ſtrange to me, that none of the Ancients ſhoul 


this manner, and never of any great Inundati 


this Diſlolution, becauſe they did not underſta 


under Water, and perpetually drown'd as So 
lice, and other Cities and Regions in Greece u 
Aſia; or they partly emerg d, and became . 
high) the Waters, after their violent Agitatiolf . 
was abated, retir'd into the lower Places, al 
No if we compare theſe Partial Difſolu 
ons of the Earth with an Univerſal Diſlolutinh: 
from an Univerſal Diſſolution, as a Partial I | 
luge from a Partial. If we can conceive a Cit 
and overflown; if we do but enlarge 
Thought and Imagination a little, we-may cot 


and Gomorrha, Plato's Atlantis, Bura and H 1 
: 

Laid again ; when (their Situation being pre . 

into their Channels. 

we may as eaſily conceive an Univerſal Deli 

a Country, an Iſland, a Continent thus abſo 

ceive it as well of the whole Earth. And it ſeen 


hit upon this way of explaining the Univyetl 
Deluge; there being ſuch frequent Inſtancei 
all Ages and Countries of Inundations made 


made otherwiſc, unleſs in maritime Countiie 
by the Irruption of the Sea into Grounds that! 
low. Tis true, they would not ſo eaſily imagit 


the true Form of the antediluvian Earth; bu 
methinks, the Examination of the Deluge ſhoul 
have led them to the Diſcovery of that: For d 


ferving the Difficulty, or Impoſſibility of # 
Univerſal Deluge, without the Diſſolution 
the Earth; as alſo frequent Inſtances of the 
Diſſolutions accompanicd with Peluges, wad 
L I 
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Ne Ground was hollow, and had ſubterrancous 
Vaters; this, methinks, ſhould have prompted 
em to imagine, that thoſe ſubterrancous Wa- 
rs were univerſal at that time, or extended 
Wuitc round the Earth; fo as a Diſſolution of the 
xterior Earth could not be made any where but 
& would fall into Waters, and be more or leſs 
NVverflow'd. And when they had once reach'd 
Wis Thought, they might conclude, both what 
he Form of the antcdiluvian Earth was, and 
What the Deluge came to paſs by the Diſſolution 
fit. But we reaſon with Eaſe about the find- 
Ws out of Things, when they arc once found 
ut; and there is but a thin Paper-wall ſome- 
imes between the great Diſcoveries, ' and a 
crfct Ignorance of them. Let us proceed now 
o conſider, whether this Suppoſition will an- 
werall the Conditions of an Univerſal Deluge, 
ind ſupply all the Defeats which we found in 
ther Explications. | 
THE great Difficulty | propos d, was to find 
Vater ſufficient to make an Univerſal Deluge, 
caching to the Tops of the Mountains; and 
yet that this Water ſhould be tranſient, and af- 
er ſome time ſhould ſo return into its Chan- 
nels, that the dry Land would appear, and the 
Earth become again habitable. There was that 
double Impoſlibility i in the common Opinion, 
hat the Quantity of Water neceſſary for ſuch a 
Deluge was no where to be found, or could 
no way be brought upon the Earth ; lad then if 
It was brought, cou'd no way be remov'd again. 
Our Explication quite takes off the Edge of this 
H 2 Obje&tion 
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Objection; for, performing the ſame Effect with 
a far leſs Quantity of Water, tis both eaſy t J 
be found, and eaſily remov'd when the Won 
is done. When the exterior Earth was broke 
| and fell into the Abyſs, a good part of it wx 
cover'd with Water, by the meer Depth of thi 
Abyſs it fell into, and thoſe Parts of it tha 
were higher than the Abyſs was deep, and con, 
ſequently would ſtand above it in a calm Wate, 
were notwithſtanding reach'd and overtop'd by 
| the Waves, during the Agitation and violent 
Commotion of the Abyſs. For it is not imagin- 
able what the Commotion of the Abyſs wou 
be upon this Diſſolution of the Earth, nor to wha 
Height its Waves would be thrown, when thok 
| prodigious Fragments were tumbled down int, 
| it. Suppoſe a Stone of ten thouſand Weight tx 
| ken up into the Air a Mile or two, and — le 
fall into the middle of the Ocean, I do not be 
lieve but that the daſhing of the Water upoi 
that Impreſſion would riſe as high as a Mountain, 
But ſuppoſe a mighty Rock, or heap of Rockst 
fall from that Height, or a great Iſland, or! 
Continent; «theſe would expel the Watersou 
of their Places with ſuch a Force and Violency, 
as to fling them among the higheſt Clouds, 
*T1s incredible to what Height ſometime 
great Stones and Cinders will be thrown, at tis 
Eruptions of fiery Mountains; and the Preſſur 
of a great Maſs of Earth falling into the Abyls 
though it be a Force of another kind, could no 
but impel the Water with ſo much Strength, 


would carry it up to a great Height in the ay 
al 
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nd to the top of any thing that lay in its way, 
ny Eminency, high Fragment, or new Moun- 
uin: And then rolling back again, it would 
weep down With it whatſocver it ruſh'd upon, 
oods, Buildings, living Creatures, and carry 
em all headlong into the great Gulph. Some- 
mes a Maſs of Water would be quite ſtruck off 
1d ſeparate from the reſt, and toſsd through 
Wc Air like a flying River; but the common 
otion of the Waves was to climb up the Hills 
r inclin d Fragments; and then return into the 
alleys and Deeps again, with a perpetual Fluctu- 
tion going and coming, aſcending and deſcen- 
ing, till the Violence of them being ſpent by 
egrees, they ſettled at laſt in the Places allotted 
dr them; where Bounds are ſet that they can- 
rt paſs over, that they return not again to cover 
e Earth, Pſalm. civ. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
NEITHER is it to be wondred, that the great 
umult of the Waters, and the Extremity of the 
cluge laſted for ſome Months; for beſides, that 
e firſt Shock and Commotion of the Abyſs was 
xtreamly violent, from the general Fall of the 
arth, there were ever and anon ſome ſecondary 
uins; or fome Parts of the great Ruin, that 
cre not well ſettled, broke again, and made 
ew Commotions : And 'twas a conſiderable 
ime before the great Fragments that fell, and 
eir leſſer Dependencies could be ſo adjuſted 
nd fitted, as to reſt in a firm and immoveable 
oſture: For the Props and Stays whereby they 
an d one upon another, or upon the Bottom of 
de Abyſs, often fail d, either by the incumbent 
H 3 | Weight, 
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Weight, or the violent Impulſes of the Wate 
againſt them; and ſo renewed, or continued the il 
Dilorder and Confuſion of the Abyſs. Beſides, 
we are to obſerve, that theſe great Fragment; 
falling hollow, they inclos'd and bore down with: 
them under their concave Surface a great dei 
of Air; and while the Water compals'd theleM 
Fragments, and overflow'd them, the Air cou 
not readily get out of thoſe Priſons, but by de. 
grees, as the Earth and Water above would giv 
way ; ſo as this would al ſohinder the Settlemen 
of the Abyſs, and the retiring of the Water i. 
to thoſe ſubterraneous Channels, for ſome Time 
But at length, when this Air had found a vent 
and left its place to the Water, and the Ruin 
both primary and ſecondary were ſettled and fu 
then the Waters of the Abyſs began to ſettle too, 
and the dry Land to appear ; firſt the tops of tix 
Mountains, then the high Grounds, then th 
Plains and the reſt of the Earth. And this gr 
dual Subſidency of the Abyſs (which Mo/es 8 
ſo hath particularly noted) and Diſcovery d 
the ſcveral Parts of the Earth would alſo tak 
up a conſiderable Time. 

THUS a new World appear'd, or the Eart 
4 on its new Form, and became divided int0 
Sea and Land; and the Abyſs, which from ſeve. 
ral Ages, even from the beginning ofthe World 
had lain hid in the Womb of the Earth, wi 
brought to light and diſcover'd ; the greateſt pat 
of it conſtituting our preſent Ocean, and the re 
filling the lower Cavities of the Earth: Upon tic 
Land appear d the Mountains and the Hills, 4 

1 | e 1 
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Je Iſlands in the Sea, and the Rocks upon the 
ore. And ſo the Divine Providence, having 
&cpar'd Nature for ſo great a Change, at one 
oke diſſolv'd the Frame of the old World, and 
ade us a new one out of its Ruins, which we 
Wow inhabit ſince the Deluge. All which Things 
ing thus explain d, deduc'd, and ſtated, we now 
Wd and pronounce our Third and laſt Propoſi- 
Jon; That the Diſruption of the Abyſs, or Diſ: 
lation of the primeval Earth, and its Fall into 
e Abyſs, was the Cauſe of the Univerſal De- 
ee, and of the Deſtruction of the old World. 


CHapP. VII. 


at the Explication we have given of an Uni- 
verſal Deluge is not an Idea only, but an Ac- 
count of what really came topaſs in this Earth, 
and the true Explication of Noah's Flood; as 
ig prov'd by Argument and from Hiſtory. An 
Examination of Tehom Rabba, or the great 
Abyſs, and that by it the Sea cannot be under- 
ſtood, nor the ſubterrancous Waters, as they 
are at preſent. What the true Notion and 
Form of it was, collected from Moſes and o- 
ther Sacred Writers ; The frequent Alluſions 
in Scripture to the opening and ſhutting the 
Abyſs, and the particular Stile of Scripture 
in its Reflections on the Origin. And the For- 
mation of the Earth, Obſervations on Deuca- 
lion's Deluge. | 


E have now given an Account of the 
Arſt great Revolution of Nature, and of 
x BR the 
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the Univerſal Deluge, in a way that is intelligſ 
ble, and from Cauſes that anſwer the Greatnef 
of the Effect: We have ſuppos d nothing bi 
what is alſo prov d, both as to the firſt Form of 


the Earth, and as to the manner of its Diſſol 


tion; and how far from that would evident 


and neceſſarily ariſe a general Deluge; whid 


was that, which put a Period to the old World 
and the firſt ſtate of Things. And tho all ti 
hath been deduc'd in due Order, and with Co 
nexion and Conſequence of one thing upon ali 


other, ſo far as I know, which is the true Fill 


dence of a Theory; yet it may not be ſuffi 


ent to command the Aſſent and Belief of ſony by 


Perſons, who will allow, it may be, and «i 


knowledge, that this is a fair Idea of a poſlibl D 
Deluge in general, and of the Deſtruction of Wi 


World by it; but this may be only an Idea, they! 
ſay ; we deſire it may be prov'd from ſome col 
lateral Arguments, taken either from Sacte 
Hiſtory, or from Obſervation, that this hath rei 
ly been exemplified upon the Earth, and thi 
Noah's Flood came to pals this way. And ft 
ing we have deſign'd this firſt Book chiefly f 
the Explication of Noahs Deluge, I am willig 
to add here a Chapter or two extraordinary up 
on this occaſion ; to ſhew, that what we haved: 


livered is more than an Idea, and that it wasil 


this very way that Naahs Deluge came to pal 
But they who have not this Doubt, and have! 
Mind to ſee the Iſſue of the Theory, may SH 
theſe two Chapters, if they pleaſe, and proce 
to the following, where the Order is continuc 

0 
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To ſatisfy then the Doubttul in this Parti- 
Jular, let us lay down in the firſt place that 
Foncluſion which they ſeem to admit, vig. 
What this is a poſſible and conſiſtent Explica- 
Jon of an Univerſal Deluge; and let's ſee how 
Ur this would go, if well conſider'd, towards 
Ine Proof of what they deſire, or towards the 
Pemonſtration of Noa/'s Deluge in particular. 
W is granted on both Hands, that there hath 
een an Univerſal Deluge upon the Earth, 
nich was Noah's Deluge; and it is alſo grant- 
, that we have given a poſſible and conſiſtent 
Wes of an Univerſal Deluge: Now we have 
Provd Chap. II. and III. that all other ways 
Withcrto aſſign d for the Explication of Noah's 
Wlood are incongruous or impoſlible ; therefore 
Wt came to pals in that poſſible and competent 
Way which we have propos d. And if we have 
ruly prov'd, in the foremention d Chapters, the 
Impoſlibility or Unintelligibility of it in all o- 
her ways, this Argumentation is undeniable. 
Beſides, we may argue thus, as it is granted that 
there hath been an Univerſal Deluge upon the 
Earth; ſo 1 ſuppoſe it will be granted that 
there hath been but one: Now the Diſſolution of 
the Earth, whenſoever it happen'd, would make 
one Univerſal Deluge, and therefore the only 
one, and the ſame with Noahs. That ſuch a 
Diſſolution as we have deſcribd would make 
an Univerſal Deluge, I think, cannot be que- 
ſtion'd ; and that there hath been ſuch a Diſſo- 
lation, beſides what we have already alledg'd, 
ſhall be prov d at large from natural Obſer- 
2 Vations 


creaſe, he ſaith, Verſe 17,18, 19, 20. Chap. vii, 
3, $- it increasd gradually, and decreas'd gri 


height of its Rage, overwhelming the greatcl 
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vations upon the Form and Figure of the pte 
ſent Earth, in the Third Section and laſt Chaprolſ 
of thisBook; In the mean time we will proccedyyſif 
Hiſtory, both Sacred and Prophane, and by com 
paring our Explication with thoſe, give further 
Aſſurance of its Truth and Reality. 

IN the firſt Place, it agrees, which is mol 
conſiderable, with Moſes's Narration of the De- 
luge ; both as to the Matter and Manner of i. 
The Matter of the Deluge Moſes makes to beth: 
Waters from above, and the Waters from be? 
low; or he diſtinguiſhes the Cauſes of the De. 
luge, as we do, into Superior and Inferior, Gen, 
vii. 11. and the Inferior Cauſes he makes tobe 
the Diſruption of the Aby ſs, which is the prin- 
cipal Part, and the great Hinge of our Explict 
tion. Then as to the manner of the Deluge, the 
Beginning and the Ending, the Increaſe and De 


dually, by going and coming; that is, after many 
repeated Fluctuations and Reciprocations of the 
Waves, the Waters of the Abyſs began to be 
more compos'd, and to retire into their Chan- 
nels, whence they ſhall never return to covet 
the Earth again. This agrees wholly with out 
Theory; we ſuppoſe the Abyſs to have been 
under an extream Commotion and Agitation 
by the Fall of the Earth into it, and this at fit 
cncreas'd more and more, till the whole Earth 
was fallen; then continuing for ſome time atthe 


Mountains, it afterwards decreas d by the like de 
33 _ grec5, 
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ces, leaving firſt the Tops of the Mountains, 
Ten the Hills and the Fields, till the Waters 
me to be wholly drawn off the Earth into 
Peir Channels. 
Ir was no doubt a great Overſight in the An- 
Wcnts, to fancy the Deluge like a great ſtanding 
Wool of Watcr, reaching from the Bottom of 
i c Vallcys to the Tops of the Mountains, every 
Where alike, with a level and uniform Surface; 
| Vreaſon of which miſtaken Notion of the De- 
ge, they made more Water neceſſary to it 
Han was poſlible to be had, or being had, than it 
Jas poſlible to get quit of again; for there are 
jo Channels in the Earth that could hold ſo 
nuch Water, either to give it, or to receive it. 
And the Pſalmiſt, (vid. St. Auſtin in loc. ] ſpeak- 
ng of the Deluge, as it ſeems to me, notes this 
iolent Commotion of the Abyſs, Pal. civ. 
, 9. The Waters went up by the — 
ame down by the Valleys unto the Place which 
hou haſt founded for them. I know ſome inter- 
pret that Paſſage of the State of the Waters in 
the Beginning, when ber cover'd the Face of 
je whole Earth, Gen. i. 2. but that cannot be, 
becauſe of what follows in whe next Verſe; Thou 
haſt ſet a Bound that they may not paſs over, that 
they turn not again to cover the Earth. Which 
is not true, if the preceding Words be under- 
ſtood of the State of the Waters at the Beginning 
of the World ; for they did paſs thoſe Bounds, 
and did return ſince that time to cover the Earth, 
namely at the Deluge: But if theſe Words be re- 
terr'd to the Time of the Deluge, and the State 
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of the Waters then, tis both a juſt Deſcription Mar 
of the Motion of the Abyſs, and certainly true, 
that the Waters ſince that time are ſo ſettled in 
their Channels, that they ſhall never overfloy 
the Earth again. As we are aſſur d by the Pro. Wi 
miſe made to Noah, and that illuſtrious Pledge No- 
and Confirmation of it, the Rainbow, that the 
Heavens alſo ſhall never pour out ſo much W; 
ters again ; their State being chang'd as well x 
that of the Earth, or Sca, from what they were 
before the Deluge. 
Br before we leave Moſes's Narration 0 
the Deluge, we muſt examine further, what i;, 
or can be underſtood by his Tehom- Rabba, oi 
great Abyſs, which, he ſaith, was broken up a 
the Deluge, Gen. vii. 11. for this will help us 
to diſcover, whether ourExplication be the ſame 
with his, and of the ſame Flood. And firſt we 
muſt conſider, whether by the Tehom- Rabin, 
or Moſaical Abyſs, can be underſtood the Sea 
or Ocean, under that Form we ſee it in at pre- 
ſent; and tis plain, methinks, that the Sea can- 
not be underſtood by this great Abyſs, both be- 
cauſe the Sea is not capable upon any Diſruption 
to make ſuch an Univerſal Deluge; and becauſe 
the Narration of Moſes, and his Expreſſions con. 
cerning this Abyſs, do not agrce to the Sca. 
Some of the Ancients indeed did imagine, that 
the Waters of the Sea were much higher than 
the Land, and ſtood, as it were, on a heap ; ſo 
as when theſe Waters were let looſe, they over- 
flow'd the Earth, and made a Deluge. But this 
is known to be a groſs Miſtake; the Sea " ary 
al 
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and make one Globe, and the Waters couch 
emſelves, as cloſe as may be, to the Center of 
his Globe in a Spherical Convexity ; ſo that if 
| the Mountains and Hills were ſcal'd, and the 
arth made even, the Waters would not over- 
ow its ſmooth Surface; much leſs could they 
verflow it in the Form that it is now, where 
e Shores are higher than the Sea, the In- 
and Parts than the Shores, and the Mountains 
ill far above all : So as no Diſruption of the 
ea could make an Univerſal Deluge, by rea- 
Pn of its Situation. But beſides that, the Quan- 
ity of Water contain'd in the Sea is no way 
gufficient to make a Deluge in the preſent Form 
f the Earth ; for we have ſhewn before, Chap. 
. that eight ſuch Oceans as ours would be 
ittle dg for that Purpoſe. Then as to 
he Expreſſions of Moſes concerning this Aby ſs, 
he had meant the Sea by it, and that the 
Deluge was made by the Diſruption of the 
ea, why did he not ſay ſo? There is no men- 
ion of the Sea in all the Hiſtory of the De- 
uge: Moſes had mention d the Sea before, Gen. 
10. and us d a Word that was common, and 
nown to ſignify the Sea; and if he had a 
ind to expreſs the ſame thing here, why ſhould 
e not uſe the ſame Word and the ſame Term? 
n an Hiſtorical Relation we uſe Terms that are 
oſt proper and beſt known; but inſtead of that 
e uſeth the ſame Term here that he did, Gen. 
2. when he ſaith, Darkneſs was upon the 
ace of the Abyſs, or of the Deep, as we ren- 
ler it; there the Abyſs was open, or . 
Wit 
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with Darkneſs only, namely, before the exterighil 
Earth was form'd ; Here the ſame Abyſs is men H 
tion'd again, but cover d, by the Formation i 
the Earth upon it; and the covering of th; 
Abyſs was broken or cloven aſunder, and ti 
Waters guſh'd out that made the Deluge. Thi 
I am ſure is the moſt natural Interpretation vl 
Signification of this Word, according as it is} 
in Moſes's Writings. Furthermore, we muſt of 
ſerve what Moſes ſaith concerning this Aby; 
and whether that will agree with the Sea or ng; 
he faith the Fountains of the great Abyſs un 
broken open; now if by the great Abyſs you undi 
ſtand the Sea, how are its Fountains broken oper 
To break open a Fountain, is to break open ti 
Ground that covers it, and what Ground coca 
the Sea? So that upon all Conſiderations, eithe 
of the Word that Moſes here uſeth, Tehn 
Rabba, or of the thing affirmed concerning it 
breaking open its Fountains ; or of the Effet 
following the breaking open its Fountains 
drowning r of the Earth; from all theſe Head 
is manifeſt, that the Sea cannot be underſtool 
by the great Abyſs, whoſe Diſruption was tie 
Cauſe of the Deluge. 
AND as the Moſaical Abyſs cannot be tit 
Sea, ſo neither can it be thoſe ſubterraneousW: 
ters that are diſpers d in the Cells and Caverns" 
the Earth; for as they are now lodg'd within ti 
Earth, they are not one Abyſs, but ſeveral Cl 
terns and Receptacles of Water in ſeyeral Pl 
ces, eſpecially under the roots of Mountains alt 
Hills, ſeparate c one from another, — 
W 10 
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hole Regions and Countries interpos'd. Be- 
des, what Fountains, if they were broken up, 
ould let out this Water, or bring it upon the 
acc of the Earth? When we ſink a Mine, or 
ig a Well, the Waters, when uncover d, do not 
ap out of their Places out of thoſe Cavities, 
r at leaſt, do not flow upon the Earth; Tis not 
s if you open'd a Vein, where the Blood ſpirts 
ut, and riſeth higher than its Source; but as 
hen you take off the Cover ofa Veſlel, the Wa- 
er doth not fly out for that: So if we ſhould ima- 
ine all the ſubterraneous Caverns of the Earth 
ncoverd, and the Waters laid bare, there they 
ould lie unmov'd in their Beds,'if the Earth did 
ot fall into them to force them up. Further- 
nore, if theſe Waters were any way extracted 
nd laid upon theSurface of theGround, nothing 
yould be gain'd, as to the Deluge, by that, for as 
uch Water would run into theſe Holes again 
vhen the Deluge begun to riſe; ſo that this 
ould be but an uſelels Labour, and turn to no 
Account. And laſtly, Theſe Waters are no way 
uficient for Quantity to anſwer to the Moſai- 
al Abyſs, or to be the principal Cauſe of the 
Deluge, as that was. 
Now, ſeeing neither the Sea, as it is at pre- 
ent, nor the ſubterraneous Waters, as they are 
t preſent, can anſwer to the Moſaical Abyſs, we 
re ſure there is nothing in this preſent Earth 
hat can anſwer to it. Let us then on the other 
and compare it with that ſubterrancous Abyſs, 
hich we have found in the antediluvian Earth, 
repreſented $ Fig. 2. p. 77. and examine their 
Characters 
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Characters and Correſpondency : Firſt, Moſeng 
Abyſs was cover'd, and ſubterrancous, for th 
Fountains of it arc ſaid to have been cloven a 
burſt open; then, it was vaſt and capacious; 

and thirdly, it was ſo diſpos'd, as to be capa 

of a Diſruption, that would cauſe an univer{y 
Deluge to the Earth. Our antediluvian Abi; 
anſwers truly to all theſe Characters; it was 
the Womb of the Earth; the Earth was foun 
ed upon thoſe Waters, as the Pſalmiſt (faith; 
or they were inclosd within the Earth as in: 
Bag. Then for the Capacity of it, it contain{MP 
both all the Waters now in the Ocean, and lM 
thoſe that are diſpers d in the Caverns of H 
Earth: And laſtly, it is manifeſt its Situation MF 
was ſuch, that upon a Diſruption or Diſſolution 

of the Earth which cover'd it, an univerſal De 
luge would ariſe. Secing then this anſwers the 
Deſcription, and all the Properties of the A. 
ſaical Abyſs, and nothing elſe will, how can ve 

in Reaſon judge it otherwiſe than the ſame, and 

the very Thing intended and propos d in the H. 
ſtory of Noah's Deluge under the Name of 7: 
hom- Rabba, or the great Abyſs, at whoſe Dil: 
ruption the World was over-flow'd? And as we 

do not think it an unhappy Diſcovery to hau 
found out, (with a moral Certainty ) the Scat 

of the Moſaical Abyſs, which hath been almol 

as much ſought for, and as much in vain, as thi 
Seat of Paradiſe; ſo this gives us a great Aflur: 
ance, that the Theory we have given of a gene- 

ral Deluge is not a mere Idea, but is to be af 
propriated to the Deluge of Noah, as a true Ex 
plication of it. : - ">": 23 0 
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AND to proceed now from Moſes to other 
vine Writers; That our Deſcription is a Rea- 
„both as to the antediluvian Earth, and as 
the Deluge, we may further be convinc'd from 
Peter's Diſcourſe concerning thoſe two 
hings, 2 Epiſt. iii. 6. St. Peter ſaith, that the 
onſtitution of the antediluvian Earth was ſuch, 

reference to the Waters, that by reaſon of 
at it was obnoxious to a Deluge; we ſay theſe 

aters were the great Abyſs it ſtood upon, by 
aſon whereof that World was really exposd 
a Deluge, and overwhelm'd in it upon the 
iſruption of this Abyſs, as Moſes witneſſes. 
is true, St. Peter doth not ſpecify what thoſe 

aters were, nor mention either the Sea or the 
byſs; but ſeeing Moſes tells us, that it was by 
e Waters of the Abyſs that the Earth was over- 
helmed, St. Peter's Waters muſt be underſtood 

the ſame Abyſs, becauſe he ſuppoſeth them 
e Cauſe of the ſame Deluge. And, I think, the 
poſtle's Diſcourſe there cannot receive a better 
uſtration, than from Moſes's Hiſtory of the De- 
ge. Moſes diſtinguiſhes the Cauſes of the Flood 
to thoſe that belong to the Heavens, and thoſe 
at belong to the Earth; the Rains and the A- 
ys: St. Peter alſo diſtinguiſheth the Cauſes 
the Deluge into the Conſtitution of the Hea- 
ens, in reference to its Waters; and the Con- 
itution of the Earth, in reference to its Wa- 
rs; and no doubt they both aim at the ſame 
auſes, as they refer to the ſame Effect; only 
bſes mentions the immediate Cauſes, the 


ans and the Waters of the Abyſs; and St. 
Book I. I Peter 
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| he 
Peter mentions the more remote and fund | 
mental Cauſes, that Conſtitution of the Heaven. 
and that Conſtitution of the Earth, in referen i. 
to their reſpective Waters, which made . 
World obnoxious to a Deluge: And theſe tw 
ſpeaking of Noah's Deluge, and agreeing thy 
with one another, and both with us, or withth 
Theory which we have given of a general Deli 
we may ſafely conclude, that it is no imagin 
ry Idea, but a true Account of that ancient Flog 
whereof Moſes hath left us the Hiſtory. 
AND ſeeing the right underſtanding ofth 
Moſaical Abyſs is ſufficient alone to prove1l 
we have deliver'd concerning the Deluge, as a 
concerning the Frame of the antediluvian Eart 
give me leave to take Notice here of ſome othe 
Places of Scripture, which we mention'd befor 
that ſcem manifeſtly to deſcribe this ſame Fon 
of the Abyſs with the Earth above it, 2 Eſa 
xvi. 58. Pſal. xxiv. 2. He founded the Ea 
upon the Seas, and eſtabliſh'd it upon the Flou 
And Pſal. cxxxvi. 6. He ftretch'd out the Ear 
above the Waters. Now this Foundation of th 
Earth upon the Waters, or Extenſion of it abo 
the Waters, 2 Eſdr. c. vi. doth moſt aptly 1 
gree to that Structure and Situation of the! 
by ſs and the antediluvian Earth, which we hai 
aflign'd them, and which we have before d 
{crib'd ; but very improperly and forcedly toti 
preſent Form of the Earth and the Waters. 
that ſecond Place of the Pſalmiſt, the Wo 
may be render'd either, he ſtretch'd, as we res 
it, or he fix d and conſolidated the Earth wy 

t 
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Waters, as the Vulgate and Septuagint tranſ- 
it: For tis from the ſame Word with that 
lich is uſed for the Firmament, Gen. i. So 
tas the Firmament was extended over and 
und the Earth, ſo was the Earth extended 
er and about the Waters, in that firſt Con- 
ution of Things; and I remember ſome of 
Ancients uſe this very Compariſon of the 
mament and Earth, to expreſs the Situation 
the Paradiſiacal Earth in reference to the 
a Or Aby ſs. | 
THERE 1s another remarkable Place in the 
alms, to ſhew the Diſpoſition of the Waters 
the firſt Earth; Pſal. xxxiij. 7. He gathereth 
e Waters of the Sea as in a Bag, he layeth up 
Abyſſes in Store-houſes. This anſwers very 
and naturally to the Place and Diſpoſition. 
the Abyſs which it had before the Deluge, in- 
dd within the Vault of the Earth, as in a 
7, or in a Store-houſe. I know very well what 
ender here ina Bag, is render'd in the Engliſh 
an Heap ; but that Tranſlation of the Word 
ems to be grounded on the old Error, that the 
a is higher than the Land, and ſo doth not 
ake a true Senſe. Neither are the two Parts of 
e Verſe ſo well ſuited and conſequent one to 
other, if the firſt expreſs an high Situation of, 
e Waters, and the ſecond a low one. And ac- 
rdingly the Vulgate, Septuagint, and Oricn- 
| Verſions and Paraphraſe, as alſo Symma- 
us, St. Ferom, and Baſil, render it as we do 
ere, in 4 Bag, or by Terms equivalent. | 
To theſe Paſſages of the P/almiſt, concern- 
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ing the Form of the Abyſs and the firſt Ear 1 t 


give me leave to add this general Remark, tl 


they are commonly uſherd in, or folloy{ 


with ſomething of Admiration in the Prop 
Ve obſerv d before, that the Formation ot 
firſt Earth, after ſuch a wonderful Manner, 1; 
ing a Piece of divine Architecture, when ity 
ſpoken of in Scripture, it was uſually aſcrit 


to a particular Providence; and accordingly y 
ſce in theſe Places now mentioned, that it 
ſtill made the Object of Praiſe and Admiration 


In the cxxxvi. Palm tis reckon'd among iii 


Wonders of God, Verſes 4, 5, 6. Grve raj 
to him who alone doth great Wonders: | 
him that by Wiſdom made the Heavens: 
hime that ſtretched out the. Earth above i 
Haters. And in like manner, in that xxxiii, 7 
tis join'd with the Forming of the Heaven 
and made the Subject of the Divine Pove 
and Wiſdom: LYerſes 6, 7, 8, 9. By the Wil 
of the Lord were the Heavens made, and i 
the Hoſt of them by the Breath of his Mouth 
He gathereth the Waters of the Sea together, u 
in a Bag, he layeth up the Abyſs in Store-houſti 
Let all the E 45 fear the Lord ; Let all the It 
havitants of the World ſtand in awe of him; 
For he ſpake, and it was; he commanded, andi 
| fiood faſt. Namely, all Things ſtood in thit 
wonderful Poſture in which the Word of his 
Power and Wiſdom had eſtabliſh'd them. Y- 
vid often made the Works of Nature, and the 
external World, the Matter of his Meditt 


tions, and of his a and Philoſophical De. 
| Votions: 
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ttions ; reflecting ſometimes upon the preſent 
rm of the World, and ſomerimes upon the 
imitive Form of it: And tho' poctical Ex- 
eſſions, as the Pſalms are, ſeldom are ſo de- 
rminate and diſtin, but that they may be 
terpreted more than one Way; yet, I think, 
cannot but be acknowledg'd, that thoſe Ex- 
eſſions, and Paſſages that we have inſtanc'd 
are more fairly and aptly underſtood of the 
cient Form of the Sea, or the Abyſs, as it 
as inclos d within the Earth, than of the pre- 

t Form of-it in an open Channel. 
THERE are alſo in the Book of Fob many 
ble Reflections upon the Works of Nature, 
d upon the Formation of the Earth and the 
y ſsz whereof that in Chap. xxvi. 7. Heſtretch- 
b out the North over the empty Places, and 
ngeth the Earth upon nothing, ſeems to paral- 
the Expreſſion of David; He ſtretched out 
Earth upon the Waters ; for the Word we 
der the empty Place is Tou, which is ap- 
d to the Chaos and the firſt Abyſs, Cen. 1. 2. 
dthe Hanging the Earth upon nothing is much 
dre wonderful, if it be underſtood of the firſt 
bitable Earth, that hung over the Waters, ſuſ- 
nd by nothing but its own peculiar Form, and 
: Libration of its Parts, than if it be under- 
od of thepreſent Earth, and the whole Body 
It; for if it be in its Center or proper Place, 
hither ſhould it ſink further, or whither ſhould 
go But this Paſlage, together with the forego- 
g and following Verſes, requires a more Critical 
damination than this Diſcourſe will eaſily bear. 
* THERE 
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THERE is another remarkable Diſcourſe jp! 
Job, that contains many Things to our preſe 
Targets tis Chap. xxxviij. where God reproag 

s 7ob with his Ignorance of what paſs 
tha beginning of the World, and the Forn 
tion of the Earth, Verſes 4, 5, 6. Where lM 
thou when T laid the Foundations of the Eau 
Declare if thou haſt Underſtanding. Who hl 
laid the Meaſures thereof, if thou knoweſt! of 
who hath ſtretched the Line upon it? Wh 
upon are the Foundations thereof faſtned? ff 
who laid the Corner-ſtone ? All theſe Qucltin 
have far more Force and Emphaſis, mere bn 
pricty and Elcgancy, if they be underſtood 
the firſt and antediluvian Form of the Eart 
than it they be underſtood of the preſent; | 

in the preſent Form of the Earth there is 1 
Architc&ure, no Structure, no more than in 
Ruin; or at leaſt none comparatively to wh 
was in the firſt Form of it. And that the exteri 
and ſuperficial Part of the Earth is here ſpoke 
of, appears by the Rule and Line applied tol 
but what Rule or Regularity is there in tl 
Surface of the preſent Earth? What Line v 
us d to level its Parts? But in its original Col 
ſtruction, when it lay ſmooth and regular in! 

Surface, as if it had been drawn by Rule a 

Line in every Part; and when it hung poisdij 

on the Deep, without Pillar or Foundatiol 

Stone, then juſt Proportions were taken, 

every thing plac'd by Weight and Meaſutt 

And this, [doubt not, was = artificial Strul 

ture here alluded to; and when this Work ; 

finiſh 
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ind, then The Morning Stars ſang together, 
all the Sons of God ſhouted for Foy, Verſe 7. 
EF THUS far the Queſtions proceed upon the 
orm and Conſtruction of the firſt Earth; in 
e following Yerſes (8, 9, 10, 11.) they pro- 
ed upon the Demolition of that Earth, the 
Ppeningithe Abyſs, and the preſent State of both. 
Dr who ſhut up the Sea with Doors when it 
Fake forth, as if it had iſſul d out of a Womb ? 
Who can doubt but this was at the breaking 
pen the Fountains of the Abyſs 2 Gen. vii. 11. 
hen the Waters guſh'd out, as out of the great 
Vomb of Nature; and by reaſon of that Con- 
ſion and Perturbation of Air and Water that 
oſe upon it, a thick Miſt and Darkneſs was 
dund the Earth, and all Things as in a ſecond 
haos, When I made the Cloud the Garment 
hereof, and thick Darkneſs a Swadling-band 
or it, and brake up for it my decreed Place, 
nd made Bars and Doors. Namely, ( taking 
he Words as thus uſually render'd ) the pre- 
cnt Channel of the Sea was made when the 
\byſs was broke up, and at the ſame Time 
ere made the ſhory Rocks and Mountains, 
yhich are the Bars and Boundaries of the Sea. 
ind ſaid hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no fur- 
her; and here ſhall thy proud Waves be ſtay d. 
Which laſt Sentence ſhews, that this cannot 
be underſtood of the firſt Diſpoſition of the 
Waters, as they were before the Flood, for 
their proud Waves broke thoſe Bounds, what- 
ſoever they were, when they over-flow'd the 
Larth in the Deluge. And that the Womb which 
LS --- they 
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with Water. Then in the 27 Yerſe, When | 
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they broke out of was the great Aby(s, tt 
Chaldee Paraphraſe in this Place doth cxprejii 
mention; and what can be underſtood i 
Id ran te Womb of the Earth, but ti 
ſubterraneous Capacity in which the Abyſs 1,1: 
Then that which followeth is a Deſcription fic 
Repreſentation of the great Deluge that cn(uci 
and of that Diſorder in Nature that was thei 
and how the Waters were ſettled and bound 
ed afterwards. Not unlike the Deſcription Mi 
Pſalm civ. ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. And thus mucho 
theſe Places in the Book of Fob. F 
THER E remains a remarkable Diſcourle ul 
the Proverbs of Solomon, relating to the Moſul 
cal Aby ſs, and not only to that, but to the 0 
gin of the Earth in general; where Miu 
declares her Antiquity and Pre- exiſtence toi 
the Works of this Earth, Chap. viii. Verſe 2: 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28. I was ſet up from Eu 
laſting, from the Beginning ere the Earth uu 
When there were no Deeps or Abyſſes, I uu 
brought forth; when no Fountains aboundin 


prepared the Heavens, I was there; when i 
ſet a Compaſs upon the Face of the Deep or 4 
vyſs. When he eſtabliſhed the Clauds abave, uli 
he ſtrengthned the Fountains of the Ab 
Here is mention made of the Abyſs, and d 
the Fountains of the Abyſs; and who c 
queſtion, but that the Fountains of the Aby! 
here are the ſame with the Fountains of ti 
Abyſs which Moſes mentions, and were broke 
open, as he tells us, at the Deluge? Let 

© 5 obſen 


| 
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Boferve therefore what Form Wiſdom gives to 
is Abyſs, and conſequently to the Moſaical; 
Ind here ſeem to be two Expreſſions that de- 
| rmine the Form of it, Verſe 28. He ſtrength- 
$4 the Fountains of the Abyſs, that is, the co- 
ger of thoſe Fountains, for the Fountains could 
e ſtrengthned no other Way than by making 
& ſtrong Cover or Arch over them. And that 
Arch is expreſsd more fully and diſtinctly in 
Ine forcgoing Verſe, When he prepar d the Hea- 
Pens, I was there ; when he ſet a Compaſs on 
; e Face of the Abyſs ; we render it Compaſs, 

Ihe Word ſignifies a Circle or Circumference, | 
r an Orb or Sphere. So there was in the Be- 
Winning of the World a Sphere, Orb or Arch 
Wct round the Aby ls, according to the Teſtimo- 

y of Wiſdom, who was then preſent. And 
Wis ſhews us both the Form of the Moſaical 

\byſs, which was included within this Vault: 

\nd the Form of the habitable Earth, which 

vas the outward Surface of this Vault, or the 
Nover of the Abyſs that was broke up at the 

Deluge. 

AND thus much, I think, is ſufficient to have 
oted out of Scripture, concerning the Moſaical 

Aby ſs, to diſcover the Form, Place, and Situati- 

on of it; which I have done the more largely, 

becauſe that being determin'd, it will draw in 
calily all the reſt of our Theory concerning the 

Deluge. I will now only add one or two general 

Obſervations, and ſo conclude this Diſcourſe : 

The firſt Obſervation is concerning the Abyſs ; 

Ry, That the ed and ſoutting of the A- 


byſs, 
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byſs, is the great Hinge upon which Nature tum 
in this Earth: This brings another Face of thing 
other Scenes, and a new World upon the Stag 
And accordingly it is a thing often mention 
and alluded to in Scripture, ſometimes in am 
tural, ſometimes in a moral or theological Sen(e; 
and in both Senſes, our Saviour {huts and open; 
it as he pleaſeth. Our Saviour, who is both 
Lord of Nature and of Grace, whoſe Dominion 
is both in Heaven and in Earth, hath a doubl: 
Key; that of the Abyſs, whereby Death ant 
Hell are in his Power, and all the Revyoluti 
ons of Nature are under his Conduct and Pro. 
vidence; and the Key of David, whereby he 
admits or excludes from the City of God, au 
the Kingdom of Heaven whom he pleaſcth, 
Jod xi. 10, 12, 14. Apoc. i. 18. xx. 1, 2, 3. vii. 
1. Apoc. iii. 7. Iſa. xxii. 22. Of thoſe Places 
that refer to the ſhutting and opening» the 4. 
byſs in a natural Senſe, I cannot but partici 
larly take Notice of that in 7ob, Chap. xii. ver 
14, 15. and Chap. xi. 10. God breaketh avon, 
and it cannot be built again: He ſhutteth i 
Man, and there can be no opening: Behold, h. 
withholgeth the Waters, and they dry up; al 
he ſendeth them out and they overturn theEarth. 
Tho' thete Things be true of God in leſſer and 
common Inſtances, yet to me it is plain, that 
they principally refer to the Deluge, the open. 
ing and ſhutting the Abyſs, with the Diſſolu. 
tion or Subverſion of the Earth thereupon; 
and accordingly they are made the great Effect 
of the divine Power and Wiſdom in the 13" 
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: erſe of Chap. xii. With God is Wiſdom and 
rrength, he hath Counſel and Underſtanding 
hold, he breaketh down, &c. And allo in 
the Concluſion tis repeated again, Verſe. 16. 
lith him is Strength and Wiſdom ; which So- 
lemnity would ſcarce have been us'd for com- 
mon Inſtances of his Power. When God is 
© {aid to build or pull down, and no Body can 
build again, tis not to be underſtood of an 
© Houſe or a Town. God builds and unbuilds 
Worlds; and who ſhall build up that Arch that 
was broke down at the Deluge? Where ſhall 
they lay the Foundation, or how ſhall the 
Mountains be rcar'd up again to make Part of 
the Roof? This is the Fabrick, which when 
| God breaketh down, none can build up again. 
| He withholdeth the Waters, and they dry up: 
As we ſhew'd the Earth to have been immode- 
rately chap'd and parch'd before its Diſſolution. 
He ſendeth them forth, and they overturn the 
Earth, What can more properly expreſs the 
breaking out of the Waters at the Diſruption 
of the Abyſs, and the Subverſion or Diſſolu- 
tion of the Earth in conſequence of it? Tis 
true, this laſt Paſſage may be applied to the break- 
ing out of Waters in an ordinary Earthquake, 
and the Subverſion of ſome Part of the Earth, 
which often follows upon it; but it muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd, that the Senſe is more weighty, if 
it be referr'd to the great Deluge, and the great 
Earthquake which laid the World in Ruins and 
in Water. And philoſophical Deſcriptions in ſa- 
cred Writings, like Prophecies, have often a leſ- 

3 ſer 
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ſcr and a greater Accompliſhment and _ 
pretation. 

I coULD not paſs by this Place without giz. 
ing this ſhort Explication of it. We procced noy 
to The ſecond Obſervation, which is concerning 
the Style of Scripture, in moſt of thoſe Placg 
we have cited, and others upon the fame Subject, 
The Reflections that arc made in {ſeveral Part 
of the divine Writings, upon the Origin of the 
World, and the Formation of the Earth, ſeem 
to me to be writ in a Style ſomething approach. 
ing to the Nature ofa prophetical Style, and to 
have more ofa divine Enthuſiaſm and Elocution 
in them, than the ordinary Text of Scripture; 
the Expreſſions arc lofty, and ſometimes abrupt, 
and often figurative and ditguis'd, as may be ob- 
ſerv'd in molt of thoſe Places we have made uſe 
of, and particularly in that Speech of 7/7 {dom, 
Prov. viii. where the 26th Yerſe is ſo obſcure, 
that no two Verſions that I have yet met with, 
whethcr ancicnt or modern, agree in the Tran- 
{lation of that Verſe. And therefore, tho I fully 
believe that the Conſtruction of the firſt Earth is 
really intended in thoſe Words; yet ſeeing it 
could not be made out clear without a long and 
critical Diſcuſſion of them, I did not think that 
proper to be inſiſted upon here. We may alſo 
obſerve, that whereas there is a double Form or 
Compoſition of the Earth, that which it had at 
firſt, or till the Deluge, and that which it hath 
ſince; ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the 
other may be gland d upon in theſe Scripture 
Phrales and Deſcriptions ; ; and ſo there may be - 

the 
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He (ame Diſcourſe an Intermixture of both. And 
& commonly happens ſo in an enthuſiaſtick or 
Prophetick Style, that by reaſon of the Eagerneſs 
Ind Trembling of the Fancy, it doth not always 
gegularly follow the ſame even Thread of Diſ- 
| Four, but ſtrikes many times upon ſome other 
Thing that hath Relation to it, or lies under or 
ear the ſame view. Of this we have frequent 
| — inthe Apocalypſe, and in that Prophecy 
1 our Saviour's, Matth. xxiv. concerning the 
: Peſtruction of Jeruſalem, and of the World. But 
notwithſtanding any ſuch Unevenneſs or Indiſ- 
3 Winctneſs 1 in the Style of thoſe Places which we 
have cited concerning the Origin and Form of 
| Ine Earth, we may at leaſt make this Remark, 
What if there never was any other Form of the 
Farth but the preſent, nor any other State of the 
Abyſs, than what it is in now, tis not imaginable 
hat ſhould give Occaſion to all thoſe Expreſſi- 
dns and Paſſages that we have cited; which being 
Jo ſtrange in themſelves and paradoxical, ſhould 
ghet ſo much favour, and ſo fairly comply with 
dur Suppoſitions. What I have obſerv'd in ano- 
Fhcr Place, Tell. Theor. lib. 2. c. 6. in treating of 
Paradiſe, that the Expreſſions of the ancient Ta- 
hers were very extravagant, if Paradiſè was no- 
hing but a little Plot of Ground in Meſopotamia, 
s many of late have fancicd, may in like Manner 
c obſerv'd concerning the ancient Earth and A- 
yis; if they were in no other Form nor other 
dtate than what they are under now, the Expreſſi- 
ons of the ſacred Writers concerning them arc 
cry ſtrange and unaccountable, without any ſut- 
ficient 
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ficient Ground, that we know, or any juſt Occ, iſ 
ſion for ſuch uncouth Repreſentations. If ther; 
was nothing intended or referr'd to in thoſe De. 
ſcriptions, but the preſent Form and State of 
the Earth, that is fo well known, that in de. 
ſcribing of it there would be nothing dark « MW 
myſterious, nor any occaſion for Obſcurity in 
the Style or Expreſſion, whereof we find ſo Wl 
much in thoſe. So as, all Things conſider 
what might otherwiſe be made an Exception to 
ſome of theſe Texts alledg'd by us, vig. that 
they are too obſcure, becomes an Argument for 
us: As implying that there is ſomething mor 
intended by them than the preſent and known 
Form of the Earth. And we having propos 
another Form and Structure of the Earth, to 
which thoſe Characters ſuit and anſwer more 
cahily 3 as this opens and gives Light to thoſe 
difficult Places, ſo it may be reaſonably conclu- 
ded to be the very Senſe and Notion intended 
by the holy Writers. 
AN Þ thus much, I think, is ſufficient to have 
obſerv d out of Scripture, to verify our Explict 
tion of the Deluge, and our Application of it 
to Noah's Flood, both according to the Ms 
ſaical Hiſtory of the Flood, and according to 
many occaſional Reflections and Diſcourſes dif 
pers'd in other Places of Scripture concerning 
the ſame Flood, or concerning the Abyſs andthe 
firſt Form of the Earth. And though there may 
be ſome other Paſſages of a different Aſpect, the) 
will be of no Force todiſprove our Concluſions 

* becauſe they reſpect the preſent Form 1 1 
Fa 
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arth and Sea; and alſo, becauſe Expreſſions that 
ſeviate more from the common Opinion, are 
ore remarkable and more proving; in that 
Here is nothing could give Occaſion to ſuch, 
Gut an Intention to expreſs the very Truth. So, 
Pr inſtance, if there was one Place in Scripture 
at ſaid the Earth was mov d, and ſeveral that 
&cm'd to imply, that the Sun was mov'd, we 
| ould have more regard to that one Place for 
Wc Motion of the Earth, than to all the other 
hat made againſt it; becauſe thoſe others might 
$c ſpoken and underſtood according to com- 
Mon Opinion and common Belief, but that 
nich affirm'd the Motion of the Earth, could 
ot be ſpoken upon any other Ground, but on- 
for Truth and Inſtrution-ſake. I leave this 
Jo be apply'd to the preſent Subject. 

THvs much for the ſacred Writings. As to 
he Hiſtory of the ancient Heathens, we can- 
jot expect an Account or Narration of Noah's 
lood, under that Name and Notion ; but it 
nay be of uſe to obſerve two Things out of 
hat Hiſtory. Firſt, that the Inundations recor- 
led there came generally to paſs in the Manner 
ve have deſcrib'd the univerſal Deluge; name- 
y, by Earthquakes and an Eruption of ſubterra- 
cous Waters, the Earth being broken and fall- 
ngin: And of this we ſhall clſewherc give a 
all Account out of their Authors. Secondly, 
hat Deucalion's Deluge in particular, which is 
uppos'd by moſt of the ancient Fathers to re- 
preſent Noah's Flood, is ſaid to have been ac- 
ompanied with a gaping OL ee of the 
Earth. 
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Earth. Apollodorus ſaid, Bibl. lib. 1. that thy 
Mountains of Theſſaly were divided aſunder, vii 
ſeparate one from another at that time: Ani 
Lucian (De Dea Syria) tells a very remark, 
ble Story to this purpoſe, concerning Deu 
lions Deluge, and a Ceremony obſerv'd in thei 
Temple of Hieropolis, in Commemoration oi 
it; which Ceremony ſeems to have been of tha 
Nature, as imply'd that there was an openiq 
of the Earth at the Time of the Deluge, an 
that the Waters ſubſided into that again when 
the Deluge ceas'd. He faith, that this Temp 
at Hieropolis was built upon a kind of Abyl 
or had a bottomleſs Pit, or gaping of the Earth 
in one Part of it; and the People of Arabia alt 
Syria, and the Countries thereabouts, twice: 
Year repair'd to this Temple, and brought with 
them every one a Veſſel of Water, which they 
pour'd out upon the Floor of the Temple, and 
made a kind of an Inundation there in Memory 
of Deucalion's Deluge; and this Water ſunk by 
Degrees into a Chaſm or opening of a Rock 
which the Temple ſtood upon, and ſo left the 
Floor dry again. And this was a Rite ſolemnly 
and religiouſly perform'd both by the Pricfts and 
by the People. It Moſes had left ſuch a relig: 
ous Rite among the 7ews, I ſhould not hav. 
doubted to have interpreted it concerning hs 
Abyſs, and the retiring of the Waters into It; 
but the actual Diſruption of the Abyſs could 
not well be repreſented by any Ceremony. And 
thus much concerning the preſent Queſtion, and 


the true Application of our Theory to Noa#'s 
Flood. CHAP 
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be particular Hiſtory of Noah's Flood is ex- 
plained in all the material Parts and Circum- 
ances of it, according to the preceding Theo- 
ry. Any ſeeming Difficulties remov'd, and 
the whole Section concluded, with a Diſ- 
courſe how far the Deluge may be look'd up- 
on as the Effect of an ordinary Providence, 


and how far of an extraordinary. 


E have now proved our Explication of 
the Deluge to be more than an Idea, 
to be a true Piece of natural Hiſtory ; and 
may be the greateſt and moſt remarkable 
at hath yet been ſince the Beginning of the 
orld. We have ſhewn it to be the real Ac- 
bunt of Noah's Flood, according to Autho- 
y both divine and human ; and I would wil- 
ngly proceed one ſtep further, and declare my 
houghts concerning the Manner and Order 
herein Noah's Flood came to pals; in what 
lethod all thoſe Things happen'd and ſucceed- 
one another, that make up the Hiſtory of 
as Cauſes or Effects, or other Parts or Cir- 
mſtances: As how the Ark was born upon 
e Waters, what Effect the Rains had, at what 
ime the Earth broke, and the Abyſs was o- 
nd; and what the Condition of the Earth 
as upon the ending of the Flood, and ſuch 
ke. But I deſire to propoſe my Thoughts con- 
ming theſe Things only as Conjectures, 
hich I will ground as near as I can upon 
Book I K Scripture 
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Scripture and Reaſon, and am very wil 
they ſhould be rectified where they hay 
to be amiſs. I know how ſubje& we are 
Miſtakes in theſe great and remote Thing 
when we deſcend to Particulars; but I amyi 
ling to expoſe the Theory to a full Trial, x 
to ſhew the way for any to examine it, pro 
ed they do it with Equity and Sincerity. Ie 
no other Deſign than to contribute my End: 
vours to find out the Truth in a Subject of! 
great Importance, and wherein the World 
hitherto had ſo little Satisfaction: And he tk 
in an obſcure Argument propoleth an Hypo 
ſis that reacheth from End to End, tho itt 
not exact in every Particular; tis not with 
a good Effect; for it gives Aim to others 
take their Mcaſures better, and opens their 
vention in a matter which otherwiſe, it mayb 
would have been impenetrable to them: 
he that makes the firſt way thro a thick Fore 
tho' it be not the ſtreighteſt and ſhorteſt, d 
ſerves better, and hath done more than het 
makes it ſtreighter and ſmoother afterwatt 
PROVIDENCE that ruleth all things and: 
Ages, after the Earth had ſtood above {ixtct 

hundred Years, thought fit toput a Period 
that World ; and accordingly it was reveal 
to Noah, that for the Wickedneſs and Degen 
racy of Men, God would deſtroy Mankind vil 
the Earth, (Gen. vi. 13.) in a Deluge of Water 
whereupon he was commanded, in order tot 
preſcrving of himſelf and Family, as a Sto 
for the new World, to build a great You 
4 [ 
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rk, to float upon the Waters, and had In- 
ctions given him for the Building of it, both 
to the Matter, and as to the Form. Noah be- 
ved the Word of God, rho' againſt his Senſes, 
Id all external Appearances, and ſet himſelf 
work to build an Ark, according to the Di- 
ions given, which after many Years Labour 
s finiſh'd ; whilſt the incredulous World, ſe- 
re enough, as they thought, againſt a Deluge, 
ntinued ſtill in their Exceſſes and Inſolencies, 
d laught at the Admonition of Noah, and at 
: Folly of his Deſign of building an extrava- 
t Machine, a floating Houſe, to ſave himſelf 
m an imaginary Inundation; for they thought 
Wo leſs, ſeeing it was to be in an Earth where 
re was no Sea, nor any Rain neither in thoſe 
ts, according to the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
e; as ſhall be ſhewn in the ſecond Book of 
s Treatiſe. | 

zur when the appointed Time was come, the 
avens began to melt, and the Rains to fall, 
d theſe were the firſt ſurprizing Cauſes and 
eparatives to the Deluge: They fell, we ſup- 
e, (tho' we do not know how that could pro- 
d from natural Cauſes) throughout the Face 
the whole Earth ; which could not but have 
onſiderable Effect on that Earth, being even 
d ſmooth, without Hills and Eminencies, and 
ight lay it all under Water to ſome Depth; 
as the Ark, if it could not float upon thoſe 
in- Waters, at leaſt taking the Advantage of a 
ver, or of a Dock or Ciſtern made to receive 
em, it might be afloat before the Abyſs was 
K 2 broken 


Waters that St. Peter refers to, or that of 
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broken open. For I do not ſuppoſe the Ay 
broken open before any Rain fell; and whz 
the opening of the Abyſs and of the Flood. g 
of Heaven are mention'd together, I am apty 
think thoſe Flood-gates were diſtinCt from th 
commonRain, and were ſomething more viole 
and impetuous. So that there might be prepy 
tory Rains before the Diſruption of the Abi 
And I do not know brit thoſe Rains, ſo core 
ing up and encloſing the Earth on every ſi 
might providentially contribute to the Diſrupi 
on of it; not only by ſoftning and weakningth 
Arch of the Earth in the bottom of thoſe Cr, 
and Chaſms which were made by the Sun, a 
which the Rain would firſt run into, but eſpeci 
ly by ſtopping on a ſudden all the Pores ofti 
Earth, and all Evaporation, which would mil 
the Vapours within ſtruggle more violently, 
we get a Fever by a Cold; and it may be! 
that ſtruggle, the Doors and the Bars yt 
broke, and the great Abyſs guſh'd out, as 0 
of a Womb. 
HOWEVER, when the Rains were fall 
we may ſuppoſe the Face of the Earth cov 
over with Water; and whether it was tht 


* 


l 
| 
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Abyſs afterwards, I cannot tell, when he {il 
in his firſt Epiſtle, Chap. iii. 20. Noah and 
Family were ſav'd by Water; fo as the Wu 
which deſtroyed the reſt of the World \ 
an Inſtrument of their Conſervation, in 
much as it bore up the Ark, and kept it fio 
that impetuous Shock, which it would b 
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d, if either it had ſtood upon dry Land 
hen the Earth fell, or if the Earth had been 
ſſolv'd without any Water on it or under it. 
owever, Things being thus prepar'd, let us 
ppoſe the great Frame of the exterior Earth to 
we broke at this time, or the Fountains of the 
cat Abyſs, as Moſæs ſaith, to have been then 
den d; from thence would iſſue upon the Fall 
the Earth, with an unſpeakable Violence, ſuch 
Flood of Waters as would over-run and over- 
helm for a Time all thoſe Fragments which the 
arth broke into, and bury in one common 
rave all Mankind, and all the Inhabitants of 
e Earth. Beſides, if the Flood gates of Hea- 
n were any thing diſtinct from the Forty Days 
ain, their Effuſion, tis likely, was at this ſame 
e when the Abyſs was broken open; for the 
king of the Earth would make an extraordi- 
cy Convulſion of the Regions of the Air, and 
at Crack and Noiſe that muſt be in the Fal- 
g World, and in the Colliſion of the Earth 
id the Abyſs, would make a great and uni- 
rſal Concuſſion above, which things toge- 
er mutt needs ſo ſhake, or ſo ſqueeze the At- 
oſphere, as to bring down all the remaining 
apours; but the Force of theſe Motions not 
ing equal throughout the whole Air, bat draw- 
gor preſſing more in ſomePlaces than in other, 
here the Center of the Conyulkon was, there 
ould be the chiefeſt collection, and there would 
IV not Showers of Rain, or ſingle Drops, but 
eat Spouts or Caſcades of Water; and this is 
at which Moſes ſeems to call, not * 

| © 1 
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ly, the Cataracts of Heaven, or the Wind. 
of Heaven being ſet open.. F 

IH us the Flood came to its height; and; 
not caſy to repreſent to our ſelves this (tran 
Scene of Things, when the Deluge was in iſ 
Fury and Extremity ; when the Earth was brot 
and ſwallowcd up in the Abyſs, whoſe rag 
Waters riſe higher than the Mountains, and fil 
the Air with broken Waves, with an univ 
Miſt, and with thick Darkneſs, ſo as Nau 
ſeem'd to in a ſecond Chaos; and upon 
Chaos rid the aiſtreſ(s'd Ark, that bore the im 
Remains of Mankind. No Sea was ever fon 
multuous as this, nor is there any thing in pt 
ſent Nature to be compar'd with the Ditorl 
of theſe Waters; all the Poetry, and all the H 
perboles that are uſed in the Deſcription d 
Storms and raging Seas, were literally true 
this, if not beneath it. The z.rk was really cx 
ricd to the Tops of the higheſt Mountains, a 
into the Places of the Clouds, and thrown dow 
again into the deepeſt Gulphs; and to this ve 
State of the Deluge and of the Ark, which vi 
a Type of the Church in this World, Dan 
ſeems to have alluded in the name of theChurd 
Pal. xlii. 7. Abyſs calls upon Abyſs at the Nil 
of thy Cataratts or Water-ſpouts ; all thy Wai 
and Billous have gone over me. It was 1 
doubt an extraordinary and miraculous Pro) 
dence, that could make a Veſſel fo ill mani" 
live upon ſuch a Sea; that kept it from bei] 
daſh'd againſt the Hills, or overwhelm'd in ti 
Deeps. That Abyſs which had deyourcd a 
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Wilow'd up whole Foreſts of Woods, Cities 
W Provinces, nay the whole Earth, when it had 
Wquer'd all, and triumph'd over all, could 
deſtroy this ſingle Ship. I remember in the 
„of the Argonauticks, Dion. Argonaut. l. 
. 47. when Jaſon ſet out to fetch the Gol- 
Fleece, the Poet faith, all the Gods that 
look d down from Heaven to view the Ship; 
the Nymphs ſtood upon the Mountain-tops 
ſee the noble Youth of Theſſaly pulling at 
Oars; we may with more Reaſon ſuppoſe 
Good Angels to have look'd down upon 
W Ship of Noa/'s; and that not out of Curi- 
Wy, as idle Spectators, but with a paſſionate 
ncern for its Safety and Deliverance. A Ship, 
Wolc Cargo was no leſs than a whole World; 
Wt carry'd the Fortune and Hopes of all Poſte- 
and if this had periſh'd, the Earth for any 
Ing wc know had been nothing but aDeſart, 
Wrcat Ruin, a dead heap of Rubbiſh, from the 
uge to the, Conflagration. But Death andHell, 
> Grave and Deſtruction have their Bounds. 
e may entertain our ſelves with the Conſi- 
ation of the Face of the Deluge, and of the 
ken and drown'd Earth, in this Scheme, with 
Wc floating Ark, and the Guardian Angels. 
nus much for the Beginning and Progreſs 
W tic Deluge. It now remains only that we 
nſider it in its Decreaſe, and the State of the 
Arth after the Waters were retir'd into their 
hannels, which makes the preſent State of it. 
des faith, God brought a Wind upon the 
ters, and the Tops of the Hills became bare, 
| K 4 and 
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and then the lower Grounds and Plains by d 
grees; the Waters being ſunk into the Chu 
nels of the Sea, and the Hollowneſs of thi 
Earth, and the whole Globe appearing in ti 
Form it is now under. There needs nothin 
be added for Explication of this, tis the genuin 
Conſequence of the Theory we have givenyM 
the Deluge; and whether this Wind was! 
deſcending Wind to depreſs and keep dom 
the Swellings and Inequalities of the Abyj 
or whether it was only to dry the Land as fif 
as it appear'd, or might have both Effects, I 
not know ; but as nothing can be perpetul 
that is violent, ſo this Commotion of the Abjj 
abated after a certain time, and the great For 
that impell'd the Waters decreaſing, their nz 
tural Gravity began to take Effect, and to te: 
ducc them into the loweſt Places, at an equi 
Height, and in an even Surface, and level one 
Part with another: That is, in ſhort, the Aby 
became our Sea, fixt within its Channel, alli 
bounded by Rocks and Mountains: Then wi 
the decreed Place eſtabliſh'd for it, and Bars au 
Doors were ſet ; then was it ſaid, hitherto ſul 
thou come, and no further, and here ſhall ih 
proud Waves be ſtopt, Fob xxxviii. 10, 11, 
And the Deluge being thus ended, and the W 
ters ſettled in their Channels, the Earth took 
fuch a broken Figure as is repreſented in tho 
larger Schemes, p. 100. And this will be tix 
Form and State of it till its great Change comes 
in the Conflagration, when we expect 4 
Heaven and a new Earth. 7 


Bur 
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By T to purſue this ProſpeC of Things a lit- 
le further; we may eaſily imagine, that for 
many Years after the Deluge ceas'd, the Face 
of the Earth was very different from what it 
now, and the Sea had other Bounds than it 
ath at preſent. I do not doubt but the Seca 
each d much further in- land, and clim'd high- 
r upon the Sides of the Mountains; and I have 
pbſerv'd in many Places a Ridge of Mountains 
ome Diſtance from the Sea, and a Plain from 
heir Roots to the Shore; which Plain no d6ubt 
as formerly cover'd by the Sea, bounded a- 
zainſt thoſe Hills as its firſt and natural Ramparts, 
or as the Ledges or Lips of its Veſſel. And it 
eems probable, that the Sea doth ſtill grow nar- 
ower from Age to Age, and ſinks more with- 
n its Channel and the Bowels of the Earth, ac- 
ording as it can make its Way into all thoſe 
ſubterraneous Cavities, and crowd the Air out 
of them. We ſee whole Countries of Land 
Wzaind from it, and by ſeveral Indications, as 
ancient Sea-ports left dry and uſeleſs, old Sca- 
marks far within the Land, Pieces of Ships, 
Anchors, c. left at a great Diſtance from the 
preſent Shores; from theſe Signs, and ſuch like, 
we may conclude that the Sea reach'd many 
Places formerly that now are dry Land, and at 
firſt believe was generally bound in on either 
vide with a Chain of Mountains. So I ſhould 
eaſily imagine the Mediterranean Sea, for in- 
ſtance, to have been bounded by the Continu- 
ation of the Alps through Dauphine and Lan- 
uc doc to the Pyreneans, and at the other 1 * 
h 2 y 
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by the Darmatick Mountains almoſt to theglad ta 
Sea. Then Atlas major, which runs along wit oi 
the Mediterranean from HAgypt to the Atin Wi 
ticłk Ocean, and now parts Haba and Numidi e 
may poſlibly have been the ancient Barrier on 
the Africk Side. And in our own Iſland I could 
eaſily figure to my ſelf, in many Parts of it, o 
ther Sea-bounds than what it hath at preſent; and 
the like may be obſerv'd in other Countries. 
A N D as the Sea had much larger Boundò fot 
ſome Time after the Deluge, ſo the Land had: 
different Face in many Reſpects to what it hath 
now; for we ſuppoſe the Valleys and love 
Grounds, where the Deſcent and Derivation o 
the Water was not ſo caſy, to have been fil 
of Lakes and Pools for a long Time; and theſt 
were often converted into Fens and Bogs, where 
the Ground being ſpungy, ſuck'd up the Water, 
and the looſen'd Earth ſwell'd into a ſoft and 
pappy Subſtance ; which would ſtill continue 
ſo, if there was any Courſe of Water ſenſible 
or inſenſible, above or within the Ground, tha 
fed this moiſt Place: But if the Water ſtoodin 
a more firm Baſin, or on a Soil, which for its 
Heavineſs or any other Reaſon would not mit 
with it, it made a Lake or clear Pool. And we 
may caſily imagine there were innumerable uct 
Lakes, and Bogs, and Faſtneſſes for many Yea! 
after the Deluge, till the World begun to be 
pretty well ftock'd with People, and human In. 
duſtry cleanſed and drained thoſe unfruitful and 
unhabitable, Places. And thoſe Countries that 
have been later cultivated, or by a lazier People, 
_ xctall 
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tain ſtill, in Proportion to their Situation and 
oil, a greater Number of them. 
NEITHERis it at all incongruous or inconve- 
jent to ſuppoſe, that the Face of the Earth ſtood 
this Manner for many Years after the De- 
ge; for while Mankind was ſmall and few, 
hey needed but a little Ground for their Seats 
r Suſtenance; and as they grew more nume- 
ous, the Earth proportionably grew more dry, 
nd more Parts of it fit for Habitation. I eaſi- 
y believe that Plato's Obſervation or Traditi- 
dn (de Leg. li. 3.] is true, that Men at firſt, af- 
er the Flood, liv'd in the Up-lands and Sides 
ff the Mountains, and by Degrees ſunk into 
he Plains and lower Countries, when Nature 
ad prepar'd them for their Uſe, and their Num- 
ders requir'd more Room. The Hiſtory of Mo- 
es Gen.. xi. tells us, that ſome Time after the 
deluge, Noah and his Poſtcrity, his Sons and 
is Grand-children, chang'd their Quarters, and 
fell down into the Plains of - Shzner, from the 
ides of the Hills where the Ark had reſted ; 
and in this Plain was the laſt general Rendez- 
ous of Mankind; ſo long they ſeem to have 
kept in a Body, and from thence they were di- 
vided and broken intoCompanies, and diſpers'd, 
firſt, into the neighbouring Countries, and then 
by degrees throughout the whole Earth; the ſe- 
veral ſucceſſive Generations, like the Waves of 
the Sea when it flows, over-reaching one ano- 
ther, and ſtriking out farther and farther upon 
the Face of the Land. Not that the whole Earth 
was pcopled by an uniform Propagation of 
| | Mankind 
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Mankind cvery Way, from one Place, ; 
common Center; like the Swelling of a L 
upon a Plain: For ſometimes they ſhot out u 
length, like Rivers, and ſometimes they fle 
into remote Countries inColonies, like Swarm; 
from the Hive, and ſettled there, leaving man 
Places uninhabited betwixt them and their fi 
Home. Sca-ſhores and Iſlands were generally 
the laſt Places inhabited; for while the Me. 
mory or Story of the Deluge was freſh among 
them, they did not care for coming 1o nex 
their late Enemy; or at leaſt, to be incloy| 
and ſurrounded by his Forces. 

AND this may be ſufficient to have diſcours! 
concerning all the Parts of the Deluge, and the 
Reſtitution of the Earth to an habitable Form, 
for the further Union of our Theory with the 
Hiſtory of Moſes ; there reſts only one Thing 
in that Hiſtory to be taken notice of, which 
may be thought poſſibly not to agree fo vel 
with our Account of the Deluge; namely, that 
Moſes ſeems to ſhut up the Aby ſs again at the 
End of the Deluge, which our Explication ſup- 
poſcth to continue open. But beſides that halt 
the Abyſs is ſtill really cover'd, Moſes faith the 
ſame Thing of the Windows of Heaven, that 
they were ſhut up too; and he ſeemeth in both 
to expreſs only the Ceſlation of the Effect which 
proceeded from their opening: For as Moſes had 
aſcrib d the Deluge to the opening of theſe two, 


ſo when it was to ceaſe, he ſaith, theſe two 
were ſhut up ; as they were really put into ſuch 
2 Condition, both of them, that they could 

5 9 not 
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ot continue the Deluge any longer, nor ever 
e the Occaſion of a ſecond ; and therefore in 
hat Senſe, and as to that Effect were for ever 
hut up. Some may poſſibly make that alſo an 
Objection againſt us, that Moſes mentions and 
uppoſes the Mountains at the Deluge, for he 
aith, the Waters reached fifteen Cubits above 
he Tops of them; whereas we ſuppoſe the an- 
ediluvian Earth to have had a plain and uni- 
orm Surface, without any Incquality of Hills 
nd Valleys. But this is caſily anſwer'd, it was 
n the Height of the Deluge that Moſes menti- 
pn'd the Mountains, and we ſuppoſe them to 
aye riſen then, or more towards the Begin- 
ing of it, when the Earth was broke ; and theſe 
Mountains continuing till upon the Face of the 
arth, Moſes might very well take them for a 
Standard to meaſure and expreſs to Poſterity the 
cight of the Waters, though they were not 
upon the Earth when the Deluge begun. Nei- 
ther is there any mention made, as is obſerv'd 
by ſome, of Mountains in Scripture, or of Rain, 
ill the Time of the Deluge. 

Wx have now finiſh'd our Account of No- 
ahs Flood, both generally and particularly; 
and I have not wittingly omitted or conceal'd 
any Difficulty that occurr'd to me, either from 
the Hiſtory, or from abſtract Reaſon; our 
Theory, ſo far as I know, hath the Conſent 
and Authority of both: And how far it agrees 
and is demonſtrable from natural Obſervati- 
on, or from the Form and Phenomena of 
this Earth, as it lies at preſent, ſhall be the 

| | Subject 
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Subject of the remaining Part of this firſt Bod 
In the mean time I do not know any Thin 
more to be added in this Part, unleſs it beto con 
clude with an Advertiſement to prevent ay 
Miſtake or MiſconſtruQtion, as if this Theony 
by explaining the Deluge in a natural Wy 
in a great Meaſure, or, by natural Cauſg 
did detract from the Power of God, by whid 
that great Judgment was brought upon the Woll 
in a providential and miraculous Manner. 
To ſatisfy all reaſonable and intelligent Der 
ſons in this Particular, I anſwer and declare, fir, 
That we are far from excluding divine Proyi 
dence, cither ordinary or extraordinary, fron 
the Cauſes and Conduct of the Deluge. I knoy 
a Sparrow doth not fall to the Ground with 
out the Will of our Heavenly Father, mud 
leſs doth the great World fall in Pieces without 
his good Pleaſure and Superintendency. In hin 
all Things live, move, and have their Being; 
Things that have Life and Thought have it fron 
him, he is the Fountain of both. Things tha 
have Motion only, without Thought, have it al 
ſo from him: And what hath only naked Be. 
ing, without Thought or Motion, owe ſtill tha 
Being to him. And theſe are not only derived 
from God at firſt, but every Moment continued} 
and conſerv'd by him. So intimate and univet- 
ſal is the Dependance of all Things upon the 
Divine Will and Power. 
IN the ſecond Place, they are guilty, in m) 
Judgment, of a great Error or Indiſcretion, 
that oppoſe the Courſe of Nature to een. 
cnce. 
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ence. St. Paul ſays, (Acts xiv. 17.) God hath 
ot left us without Witneſs, in that he gives 
Rain from Heaven; yet Rains proceed from 
atural Cauſes, and fall upon the Sea as well 
upon the Land. In like manner, our Saviour, 
at. vi. 21. makes thoſe Things Inſtances of 
jivine Providence, which yet come to pals in 
ordinary Courſe of Nature ; in that Part of 

is excellent Sermon upon the Mount, Luke 
ii. 24. that concerns Providence, he bids them 
mſider the Lilies how they grow, they toil not, 
it her do they ſpin, and yet Solomon in all his 
lory was not array d like one of theſe: He 
ids them alſo conſider the Ravens, they nei- 
er ſow nor reap, neither have they Store- 
ouſe nor Barn, and God feedeth them. The 
lies grow, and the Ravens are fed accord- 
go the ordinary Courſe of Nature, and yet 
ey are juſtly made Arguments of Providence 
our Saviour; nor are theſe Things leſs pro- 
idential, becauſe conſtant and regular; on the 
ontrary, ſuch a Diſpoſition or Eſtabliſhment 
t ſecond Cauſes, as will in the beſt Order, 
nd for a long Succeſſion, produce the moſt 
egular Effects, aſſiſted only with the ordinary 
oncourſe of the firſt Cauſe, is a greater Argu- 
nent of Wiſdem and Contrivance, than ſuch 
Diſpoſition of Cauſes as will not in ſo good 
n Order, or for ſo long a Time produce re- 
ular Effects, without an extraordinary Con- 
ourle and Interpoſition of the firſt Cauſe. This 
think is clear to every Man's Judgment. We 
link him a better Artiſt that makes a ar 
| that 
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that ſtrikes regularly at every Hour from tl 
Springs and Wheels which he puts in the Way, ; 
than he that hath ſo made his Clock that lo 
muſt put his Finger to it every Hour to mg u. 
it ſtrike: And if one ſhould contrive a Pic 
of Clock-work, ſo that it ſhould beat all H 
Hours, and make all its Motions regularly fy 
ſuch a Time, and that Time being come, uyy 
a Signal given, or a Spring touch'd, it ſhoui o 
of its own accord fall all to Pieces; woll 
not this be look d upon as a Piece of greater At 
than if the Workman came at that Time yt 
fix d, and with a great Hammer beat it into pi 
ces? I uſe theſe Compariſons to convince u 
that it is no Detraction from divine Providenc, 
that the Courſe of Nature is exact and regula, 
and that even in its greateſt Changes and Re 
volutions it ſhould ſtill conſpire and be preparl 
to anſwer the Ends and Purpoſes of the divine 
Will in reference to the moral World. Thi 
ſeems to me to be the great Art of divine Po 
vidence, ſo to adjuſt the two Worlds, huma 
and natural, material and intellectual, as ſcein} 
thro the Poſſibilities and Futuritions of cad 
according to the firſt State and Circumſtance 
he puts them under, they ſhould all along cot 
reſpond and fit one another, and eſpecially it 
their great Criſes and Periods. 
THIRDLY, Beſides the ordinary Providenc 
of God in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, thei 
is doubtleſs an extraordinary Providence thi 
doth attend the greater Scenes and the greate 


Revolutions of Nature. This, methinks, bel 
| q 
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other Proof from the Effects, is very rational 
d neceſſary in itſelf; for it would be a Limi- 
tion of the divine Power and Will ſo to be 
hund up to ſecond Cauſes, as never to uſe, upon 
ccaſion, an extraordinary Influence or Directi- 
And tis manifeſt, taking any Syſtem of na- 
ral Cauſes, if the beſt poſſible, that there may 
more and greater Things done, if to this, 
on certain Occaſions, you join an extraordi- 
ary Conduct. And as we have taken Notice 
fore, that there was an extraordinary Provi- 
nce in the Formation or Compoſition of the 
ſt Earth, ſo I believe there was alſo in the Diſ- 
lution of it: And I think it had been impoſ- 
le for the Ark to have livd upon the raging 
byſs, or for Noah and his Family to have been 
elerv'd; if there had nat been a miraculous 
and of Providence to take care of them. But 
s hard to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh an ordinary 
d extraordinary Providence in all Caſes, and 
mark juſt how far one goes, and where the 
ter begins. And writing a Theory of the De- 
ge here, as we do, we were to exhibit a Series 
Cauſes whereby it might be made intelligible, 
to ſhew the proximate natural Cauſes of it ; 
herein we follow the Example both of Moſes 
d St. Peter; and with the ſame Veneration of 
e divine Power and Wiſdom in the Govern- 
ent of Nature, by a conſtant ordinary Provi- 
nce, and an occaſional extraordinary. 
So much for the Theory of the Deluge, and 
© ſecond Section of this Diſcourſe. 
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The ſecond Part of this Diſtourſe, proving 
ſame Theory from the Effects and pri 
Form of the Earth. Firſt, by a general och 
of what is moſt remarkable in this Globe, 
then by a more particular Induction; be 
ning with an Account of ſubterraneous C 
ties and ſubterraneous Waters. 


W E have now finiſh'd our Explication 
' the univerſal Deluge, and given an! 
count, not only of the Poſſibility of it, but 
far as our Knowledge can reach) of its Caul 
and of that Form and. Structure of the Em 
whereby the Old World was ſubject to that 
of Fate. We have not beg'd any Principle 
Suppoſitions for the Proof of this; but tak 
that common Ground, which, both Moſes 1 
all Antiquity preſent; to us, Vis. That 
Earth roſe from à Chaos: We have from d 
deduc'd, by an caſy Train of Conſequend 
what the firſt Form of it would bez and it 
that Form, as from a nearer Ground, wel 
by a ſecond Train of Conſequences made it 
pear, that at ſome Timeor other that firſt Ea 
would be ſubjectto a Diſſolution, and by th 
Dillolution to a Deluge. And thus far wel 
proceeded only by the Intuition of Cauſes) 
is moſt proper to a Theory; but for the S 
faction of thoſe that xequire more ſenſible 
guments, and to compleat our Proofs on eil 
hand, we will now argue from the Effects; d 
from the preſent State of Nature, and the} 
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have already deſcrib'd, and made the imme- 
ate Occaſion of the Deluge. And that we 
xy do this more perſpicuouſly and diſtinctly, 
will lay down this Propoſition to be prov'd, 
s. That the preſent Form and Structure of 
Earth, both as to the Surface and as tothe 
ferior Parts of it, ſo F as they are known 
dacceſſuble to us, doth exattly anſwer to our 
beory concerning the Form and Diſſolution of 
e firſt Earth, and cannot be explain d upon any 
her Hypotheſis yet known. oye 
ORATORS and Philoſophers treat Nature 
er a very different Manner; thoſe repreſent 
rt with all her Graces and Ornaments, and if 
ere be any Thing that is not capable of that, 
ey diſſemble it, or paſs it over ſlightly. But 
iloſophers view Nature with a more impar- 
al Eye, and without Favour or Prejudice give 
juſt and free Account, how they find all the 
arts of the Univerſe, ſome more, ſome leſs 
tfect. And as to this Earth in particular, if 
was to deſcribe it as an Orator, I would ſup- 
ſe it a beautiful and regular Globe; and not 
hly fo, but that the whole Univerſe was made 
or its fake; that it was the Darling and Fa- 
Ourite of Heaven, that the Sun ſhin'd only to 
ve it Light, to ripen its Fruit, and make freſh 
Flowers; and that the great Concave of the 
irmament, and all the Stars in their ſeveral 
Vrbs, were defign'd only for a ſpangled Cabi- 
(ct to keep this Jewel in. This Idea 1 would 
L 2 give 
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give of it as an Orator ; but a Philoſopher th 
overheard me would either think me in je 
very injudicious, if I took the Earth for a Bog 
ſo regular in it ſelf, or ſo conſiderable if con 
par'd with the reſt of the Univerſe. This! 
would ſay, is to make the great World like oy 
of the Heathen Temples, a beautiful and my 
nificent Structure, and of, the richeſt Materi; 
yet built only for a little brute Idol, a Dog, or 
Crocodile, or ſome deformed Creature plat 
im a Corner of it. 
Wk muſt therefore be impartial where tk 
Truth requires it, and deſcribe the Earth as iti 
really in itſelf; and though it be handſomeal 
regular enough to the Eye in certain Parts of 
ſingle Tracks and ſingle Regions; yet if we co 
ſider the whole Surface of it, or the whole ct 
rior Region, tis as a broken and confus'd Hey 
of Bodies, placd in no Order to one anothe, 
nor with any Correſpondency or Regularityd 
Parts: And ſuch a Body as the Moon appeanit 
us, when 'tis look'd upon with a good Gl: 
rude and ragged; as it is alſo repreſented in ti 
modern Maps of the Moon; ſuch a Thing woll 
the Earth appear if it was ſeen from the Mon 
They are both in my Judgment the Image 0 
Picture of a great Ruin, and have the true 
pect of a Word lying in its Rubbiſh. See Fy 
in Chap. X 
OUR ne: is firſt divided) into Sea and Lan 
without any Regularity in the Portions, eithe 
of the one or the other; in the Sea lie the Iſland 


ſcatter d like Limbs torn from the reſt 4 . 
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ody; great Rocks ſtand rear d up in the Waters; 
je Promontories and Capes ſhoot into the Sea, 
ad the Sinus's and Creeks on the other hand 
in as much into the Land; and theſe without 
ny Order or Uniformity. Upon the other Part 
ourGlobe ſtand great Heaps of Earth or Stone, 
hich we call Mountains ; and if theſe were all 
ac'd together, they would take up a very conſi- 
able part of the dry Land: In the reſt of it are 
ſſer Hills, Valleys, Plains, Lakes and Marſhes, 
ands and Deſarts, Mc. and theſe alſo without 
y regular Diſpoſition. Then the Inſide of the 
arth, or inward Parts of it, are generally bro- 
en or hollow, eſpecially about the Mountains 
d high Lands, as alſo towards the Shores of 
e dea, and among the Rocks. How many 
ples and Caverns, and ſtrange ſubterraneous 
ſlages do we ſce in many Countries? And 
dw many more may we eaſily imagine, that 
e unknown and unacceſlible to us? 
Tals is the Pourtraicture of our Earth, drawn 
Ithout Flattery ; and as oddly as it looks, it 
Ill not be at all ſurprizing to one that hath 
nſider d the foregoing Theory: For 'tis ma- 
eſt enough, that upon the Diſſolution of the 
Earth, and its Fall into the Abyſs, this very 
ceand Poſture of Things, which we have now 
(crib'd, or ſomething extreamly like it, would 
cdiately reſult. The Sea would be open'd, 
d the Face of the Globe would be divided in- 
Land and Water : And according as the Frag- 
ents fell, ſome would make Iſlands or Rocks 
the Sea, . others would make Mountains or 
| 1 3 Plains 
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Plains upon the Land; and the Earth woll 
generally be full of Caverns and Hollowneſſa 
eſpecially in the mountainous Parts of it. Ay 
we 1cethe Reſemblance and Imitation of thy 
in leſſer Ruins, when a Mountain ſinks and fil 
into ſubterrancous Water; or, which is ma 
obvious, when the Arch of a Bridge is broke 
and falls into the Water, if the Water under; 
be not ſo deep as to overflow and cover alli 
Parts, you may ſee there the Image of all the 
things in little Continents, and Iſlands, a 
Rocks under Water: And in the Parts tly 
ſtand above the Water, you ſce Mountains, a 
Precipices, and Plains, and moſt of the Vary 
ties that we ſee and admire in the Parts oft 
Earth. What need we then ſeck any furtherk 
the Explication of theſe things? Let us ſupp 
this Arch of the Bridge, as the great Arch oft 
Earth, which once it had, and the Water unde 
it as the Abyſs, and the Parts of this Ruin 
repreſent the Parts of the Earth: There will 
ſcarce any Difference but of leſſer and greatt 
the ſame things appearing in both. But! 
have naturally that Weakneſs or Prejudi 
that we think great things are not to bet 
plain d from caſy and familiar Inſtances; 
think there muſt be ſomething difficult and q 
role in the Explication of them, or elſe wel 
not ſatisfied ; whether it is that we are aſnant 
to ſee our Ignorance and Admiration to ha 
been ſo groundleſs, or whether we fancy the 
muſt be a Proportion between the Difficul 
of the Explication, and the Greatneſs 1 l 
N 1 


— 
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ing explain d; but that is a very falſe Judg- 
nt, for let Things be never ſo great, it they 
ſimple, their Explication muſt be ſimple and 
ly: And on the contrary, ſome things that 
> mean, common, and ordinary, may depend 
on Cauſes very difficult to find out; for the 
jfficulty of explaining an Effect doth not de- 
nd upon its Greatneſs or Littleneſs, but upon 
e Simplicity or Compoſition of its Cauſes. 
nd the Effects and Phenomena we arc here to 
plain, though great, yet depending upon Cau- 
s very ſimple, you muſt not wonder if the 
xplication, when found out, be familiar and 
ry intelligible. 5 Þ 
AND this is ſo intelligible, and ſo eaſily de- 
ucible from the forementioned Cauſes, that a 
an born blind, or brought up all his Life in a 
ave, that had never ſeen the Face of the Earth, 
or ever heard any Deſcription of it, more than 
at it was a great Globe; having this Theory 
ropos d to him, or being inſtructed what the 


e Waters, and then how it was broke and fell 
to them, he would eaſily of his own accord 
oretel what Changes would ariſe upon this Diſ- 
olution; and what the new Form of the Earth 
yould be. As in the firſt place he would tell you, 
hat this ſecond Earth would be diſtinguiſh'd and 


hich fell being greater than theCircumfercnce 
it fell upon, all the Fragments could not fall flat 
ind lie drown'd under Water; and thoſe that 
ltood above would make the dry Land or habi- 


E 4 table 


orm of the firſt Earth was, how it ſtood over 


heckerd into Land and Water; for the Orb 


— SE 


ee. IT add 


all plain and ſmoothand equal, but ſome wou 


great many Intervals and empty Places in th 


Pagate themſelves every way. 


the new! World would be, -or the Form of the 
A" HONG the great Diſlolutionr: ;-and we find 
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table part of the Earth. Then in the ſecgy 
Place, he would plainly diſcern that theſe Fruliiſe 
ments that made the dry Land could not 


be higher and ſome lower, ſome in one Poſt 
and ſome i in another; and conſequently woul 
make Mountains, Hills, Valleys and Plains, au 
all other Varieties we have in the Situation g 
the Parts of the Earth. And laſtly, a blind My 
would cafily divine that ſuch a great Ruin cou 
not happen but there would be a great may 
Holes and Cavities amongſt the Parts of itt 


Rubbiſh, as I may ſo ſay; for this we ſee hy 
pens in all Ruins more or leſs ; and where tit 
Fragments are great and hard, tis not poſſibt 
they ſhould be ſo adjuſted in their Fall, but tha 
they would lie hollow in many Places, a 
many unfilfd Spaces would be intercepted + 
mongſt them; ſome gaping in the Surface d 
the Earth, and others hid within; ſo as th 
would give occaſion. to all forts of Fraqurg 
and Cavities either in the Skin of the Earth, a 
within its Body. And theſe Cavities, that I my 
add that in the laſt Place, would be often fill! 
with ſubterrancous Waters, at leaſt at ſuch! 
Depth; for the Foundations of the Earth ſtand 
ing now: within the Waters, ſo high as tholt} 
Waters reach'd they would more or leſs pro- 


THVUs far our blind Man could tell us whit 


His 
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Reaſonings and Inferences very true, theſe. 
the chief Lineaments and Features of our 
arth; which appear indeed very irregular and 
ry unaccountable when they are look d upon 
ked in themſelves; but if we look upon them 
rough this Theory, we ſee as in a Glaſs all the 
aſons and Cauſes of them. There are differ- 
t Genius's of Men, and different Conceptions, 

d every one is to be allow d their Liberty as to 
ings of this Nature; I confeſs, for my own 
art, when Iobſerve how eaſy and naturally this 
Hpotheſis doth apply it ſelf to the general Face 
this Earth, hits and falls in ſo luckily and ſur- 
zingly with all the odd Poſtures of its Parts, 
cannot, Without Violence, bear off my Mind 
om fully aſſenting to it: And the more odd 
d extravagant, as I may ſo ſay, and the more 
verſify'd the Effects and Appearances are, to 
hich an Hypotheſes is to be apply'd, if it an- 
vers them all and with Exactneſs, it comes 
e nearer to a moral Certitude and Infallibility. 
Is a Lock that conſiſts of a great deal of Work- 
anſhip, many Wards, and many odd Pieces and 
Lontrivances, if you find a Key, that anſwers to 
hem all, and opens it readily, 'tis a thouſand to 
dne that * tis the true Key, and was made for that 
urpoſe. 

AN eminent Philoſopher of this has Mon- 
ler des Cartes, hath made uſe of the like Hy- 
theſis to explain the irregular Form of the 
reſent Earth; though he never dream'd of the 
Deluge, nor thought that firſt Orb, built over 
he Abyſs, to have been any more than a _ 
| | 5 lent 


— 
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ſient Cruſt, and not a real habitable World ue 
| laſted for more than ſixteen hundred Years, 3 
we ſuppoſe it to have been. And though hehat 
in my Opinion, in the Formation of that fil 
Orb, and upon the Diſſolution of it, commit 
ted ſome great Overſights, whereof we han 
given an Account in the Latin Treatiſe, C.) 
lib. 2. c. 4. however he ſaw a Neceſſity i 
ſuch a Thing, and of the Diſruption of it, u 
bring the Earth into that Form and Poſtur 
wherein we now find it. 
1 Hus far we have ſpoken in general, ca 
cerning the Agreement and Congruity of ou 
Suppoſition with the preſent Face of the Eat 
and the eaſy Account it gives of the Cauſesd 
it. And though I believe to ingenuous Perſons 
that are not prejudic'd by the Forms and Opin 
ons of the Schools againſt every thing that look 
like a Novelty or Invention, thus much might 
be ſufficient zyet for the Satisfaction of all, we 
Will, as a farther Proof of our Theory, or tht 
part of it which concerns the Diſſolution of the 
Earth, deſcend to a particular Explication d 
three or four of the moſt conſiderable and re 
markable things that occur in the Fabrick of thi 
preſent Earth; namely, The great Channel 
the Ocean; ſubterraneous Cavities and ſubtt 
raneous Waters; and laſtly, Mountains lh 
Rocks. Theſe are the Wonders of the Earth 4 
to the viſible Frame of it; and who would not 
be pleas'd to ſee a rational Account of thelt 
of their Origin, and of their Properties! 0! 
who would not approve of an Hypotheſis, "2 

| 190 
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Hey (cc that Nature in her greateſt and ſtrong- 

& Works may eaſily be underſtood by it, and is 

no other way, that we know of, intelligible ? 

We will ſpeak firſt of ſubterraneous Cavi- 

es and Waters, becauſe they will be of caſier 

diſpatch, and an IntroduQion to the reſt. 

THAT the Inſide ofthe Earth is hollow and 

broken in many Places, and is not one firm and 

Inited Mats, we have both the Teſtimony of 
denſe and of eaſy Obſervations to prove: How 
any Caves and Dens and hollow Paſlages in- 

o the Ground do we ſee in many Countries, 
ſpecially amongſt Mountains and Rocks; and 
ſome of them endleſs and bottomleſs ſo far as 
an be diſcover'd ? We have many of theſe in 
pur own Ifland, in Derbyſhire, Somerſetſhire, 
Wales, and other Counties, and in every Con- 
tinent or Iſland they abound more or leſs. Theſe 
Hollowneſſes of the Earth the Ancients made 
Priſons, or Store-houſes for the Winds, and 
ſet a God over them to confine them, or let 
them looſe at his Pleaſure. For ſome Ages at- 
ter the Flood, as all Antiquity tells us, theſe 
were the firſt Houſes Men had, at leaſt in ſome 
Parts of the Earth; here rude Mortals ſhelter'd 


themſelves, as well as they could, from the In- 


juries of the Air, till they were beaten out by 
wild Beaſts that took Poſſeſſion of them. The 
ancient Oracles alſo us'd to be given out of theſe 
Vaults and Receſſes under Ground, the Si 
had their Caves, and the Delphick Oracle, and 
their Temples ſometimes were built upon an 
hollow Rock. Places that are ſtrange and ſolemn 

2 ſtrike 
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furniſheth theſe dark neglected Grotto's; they 


a River in the Middle of its Courſe throw it- 


many Miles; ſtill purſuing its Way:thro' the dark 
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ſtrike an Awe into us, and incline us to kin 
of ſuperſtitious Timidity and Veneration, ali 
therefore they thought them fit for the Sex 
and Rehdences of their Deities. They fancie| 
allo that Steams riſe ſometimes, or a ſort of V 
pour in thoſe hollow Places, that gave a k 
of a divine Fury or Inſpiration. But all the 
Uſes and Employments are now in a great mes 
ſure worn out, we know no Uſe of them bu 
to make the Places talk'd on where they are, u 
be the Wonders of the Country, to pleaſe ou 
Curioſity to gaze upon and admire; but yr 
know not how they came, nor to what pu. 
poſe they were made at firſt. 

Ir would be very pleaſant to read good De 
{criptions of theſe ſubterraneous Places, and 
all the ſtrange Works of Nature there; ho lhe 


have often a little Brook runs murmuring thro 
them, and the Roof is commonly a kind of pe 
trefied Earth, or icy Fret- work, proper enoug 
for ſuch Rooms. But I ſhould be pleas d eſpe- 
cially to view the Sea-caves, or thoſe holloy 
Rocks that lie upon the Sea, where the Ways 
roll a great Way under Ground, and wear the 
hard Rock into as many odd Shapes and Figures 
as we ſee in the Clouds. 'Tis pleaſant alſo to ſec 


ſelf into the Mouth of a Cave, or an Opening 
ofthe Earth, and run under Ground ſometimes 


Pipes of the Earth, till at laſt it find an Out: let. 


There are many of theſe Rivers taken Notice of 
| in 
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Hiſtory in the ſeveral Parts of the Earth, as 
lc Rhone in France, Guadiana in Spain, and 
veral in Greece, Alpheus, Lycus, and Eraſi- 
s; then Niger in Africa, Tygris in Aſa, &c. 
Ind I believe if we could turn Derwent, or a- 
y other River, into one of the Holes of the 
cak, it would groap its Way till it found an 
Tac, it may be, in ſome other Country. Theſe 
bterraneous Rivers that emerge again, ſhew us 
at the Holes of the Earth are longer and reach 
ther than we imagine, and if we could ſee 
tothe Ground, as we ride, or walk, we ſhould 
 affrighted to ſee ſo often Waters or Caverns 
der us. 
Bur to return to our dry Caves; theſe com- 
only ſtand high, and are ſometimes of a pro- 
igious Greatneſs: Strabo [ Geo. I. 16. ] menti- 
ns ſome in the Mountains towards Arabia, 
hat are capable to receive four thouſand Men at 
once. The Cave of Engedi [1 Sam. xxiv. 3, 4. 
Id David and ſix hundred Men, ſo as Saul, 
yhen he was in the Mouth of it, did not perceive 
em. In the Mountains of the Traconites there 
re many of theſe vaſt Dens and Receſles, and 
he People of that Country detended themſelves 
long time in thoſe ſtrong Holds againſt Herod 
Ind his Army: They are placd among ſuch 
raggy Rocks and Precipices, that, as Foſephus 
Ant. ud. I. 14. ch. 27.] tells us, Herod was 
orced to make a ſort of open Cheſts, and in thoſe 
Dy Chains of Iron he let down his Soldiers from 
e Top of the Mountains to go fight them in 
leir Dens. I need add no more Inſtances of this 
. Kind : 
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Kind : In the natural Hiſtory of all Counttig 
or the geographical Deſcriptions of them, offi 
find ſuch Places taken notice of, more or le 
yet if there was a good Collection made of tne 
chief of them in ſeveral Parts, it might be 
uſe, and would make us more ſenſible how by 
ken and torn the Body of the Eatth is. 
THERE are ſubterrancons Cavities of ang 
ther Nature, and more remarkable, which the 
call Yolcano's, or fiery Mountains; that belg 
out Flames and Smoke and Aſhes, and ſome. 
times great Stones and broken Rocks, al 
Lumps of Earth, or ſome metallick Mixtur 
and throw them to an incredible Diſtance by 
the Force of the Eruption. Theſe argue or 
Vacuities in the Bowels of the Earth, and Mx 
gazines of combuſtible Matter treaſur'd up it 
them. And as the Exhalations within theſe Plat 
muſt be copious, ſo they muſt lic in long Mine 
or Trains to do fo great Execution, and to lil 
ſo long. Tis ſcarce credible what is reportel 
concerning ſome Eruptions of Veſuvius al 
Etna. The Eruptions of Veſuvins ſecmtd 
be more frequent and leſs violent of late; th 
Flame and Smoke break out at the Top of tb 
Mountain, where they haye caten away th 
Ground and made a great Hollow, ſo as it looks 
at the Top, when you ſtand upon the Brims of 
it, like an Amphitheatre, or like a great Cal 
dron, about a Mile in Circumference, and the 
burning Furnace lies under it. The Outſide o 
the Mountain is all ſpread with Aſhes, but the 
Inſide much more; for you wade up to the " 

| | | c 
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g in Aſhes to go down to the Bottom of the 
avity and'tis extremely heavy and troubleſome 
) get up again. The Inſide lies ſloping, and 
ne may ſafely go down, if it be not in a rag- 
g Fit; but the middle Part of it, or Center, 
hich is a little rais d Ike the Bottom of a Plat- 
r, is not to be ventur'd upon, the Ground 
ere lies falſe and hollow, there it always 
10aks, and there the Funnel is ſuppos'd to be; 
et there is no viſible Hole or Gaping any where 
hen it doth not rage. Naples ſtands below in 
ar of this fiery Mountain, which hath often 
overd its Streets and Palaces with its Aſhes ; 
nd in Sight of the Sea (which lies by the Side 
ff them both) and as it were in Defiance to it, 
hreatens at one time or other to burn that fair 
ity. Hiſtory tells us, that ſome Eruptions of 


xs Conſtantinople; this is atteſted both by Greek 
and Latin Authors; particularly, that they were 
daffrighted with theſe Aſhes and Darkneſs, that 
the Emperor left the City, and there was a 
Day obſery'd yearly for a Memorial of this 
Calamity or Prodigy. 

ET N A is of greater Fame than Peſuvins, 
and of greater Fury, all Antiquity ſpeaks of it; 
not only the Greeks and Romans, but as far as 
Hiſtory reacheth, either real or fabulous, there 
is ſomething recorded of the Fires of c_/Ztna : 
The Figure of the Mountain is inconſtant, by 
reaſon of the great Conſumptions and Ruins 
it is ſubje@ to; the Fires and Æſtuations of it 
are excellently deſcrib'd by Virgil, upon Occa- 
lon of e/Zneas's paſſing by thoſe Coaſts. 


Veſuvius have carry'd Cinders and Aſhes as far 
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—— Horrificis juxta tonat Ætna ruinis; 
Interdumquè atram prorumpit ad æthera nulem 
Turbine fumantem piceo & candente favilla; 

Attollitque globos flammarum & ſy aera lamhit: 
Interdum ſcopulos, avulſaque viſcera monti; 

Erigit eruttans, liquefattaque ſuxa ſub aura 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exeſtuat im 


Fama eſt Enceladi ſemuſtum fulmine corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque inſuper A.tnan 
Impoſitam, ruptis flammam expirare caminis. 
Et feſſum quoties mutet latus, mtremere oma 
Murmure Trinacriam & cœlum ſubtexere fim 


— Etna, whoſe Ruins make a thunder; 
Sometimes black Clouds of Smoke, that rowl aii 
Mingled with Flakes of Fire, it belches ont: 
And ſometimes Balls of Flame it darts on hi 
Or its torn Bowels flings into the Sky. 
Within deep Cells under the Earth, a Store 
Of Fire materials, molten Stones, and Ore, 
It gathers, then ſpews out, and gathers mor: 
Enceladus, when T hunder-ſtruck by Jove, 
Was bury'd here, and Aitna thrown above; 
And when, to change his wearied Side, he tum 
The Iſland trembles and the Mountain burns 


Nor far from Artna lies Strombol, aul 
other adjacent Iſlands, where there are alſo ſud 
Magazines of Fire; and throughout all Region 
and Countries in the Meſt- Indies and in ile 
Eaſt, in the northern and ſouthern Parts of tht 
Earth, there are ſome of theſe, Volcano s, which 

n 8 e nene, 
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, ſenſible Evidences that the Earth is incom- 
and full of Caverns ; beſides, the roarings 
d bellowings that uſe to be heard before an 
ption of theſe Yolcang's argue ſome dread- 
Hollowneſs in the Belly, or under the Roots 
the Mountain, where the Exhalations ſtruggle 
forc they can break their Priſon. 
Tu ſubterrancous Cavities, that we have 
pke of hitherto, are ſuch as are viſible in the 
face of the Earth, and break the Skin by ſome _ 
ding Orifice; but the Miners and thoſe that 
ck under Ground meet with many more in 
> Bowels of the Earth, that never reachto the 
dp of it; Burrows and Channels, and Clifts 
d Caverns, that never had the Comfort of 
e Beam of Light ſince the great Fall of the 
th. And where we think the Ground is firm 
d ſolid, as upon Heaths and Downs, it often 
trays its Hollowneſs, by ſounding under the 
drics Feet and the Chariot Wheels that paſs 
er it. We do not know when and where we 
nd upon good Ground, if it was examin'd deep 
ough ; and to make us farther ſenſible of this, 
: will inſtance in two Things that argue the 
nſoundneſs and Hollowneſs of the Earth in 
Cc inward Receſſes of it, tho' the Surface be in- 
e and unbroken ; theſe are Earthquakes and 
c Communication of ſubterraneons Waters 
d Seas: Of which two we will | pon a little 
ore particularly. 
EARTHQUAKES arctoo evident Demon: 
ations of the Hollownefs of the Earth, be- 
3 the dreadful Effects or Conſcquences of it 
Book _ M for 
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theſe l{lands with their Continents before, halt 


and ſo made Way for the Sea to overflow the! 


unnavigable, which we do not find them tod 


for if the Body of the Earth was ſound and con 
pact, there would be no ſuch thing in Nature: 
an Earthquake. They are commonly accomy 
nied with an heavy dead Sound, like a di 
Thunder which ariſeth from the Vapours thy 
are ſtriving in the Womb of Nature, when! 
Throws are coming upon her. And that thek 
Caverns where the Vapours lie are very lag 
and capacious, we are taught ſometimes by f 
Experience; for whole Cities and Countricshar 
been ſwallow'd up into them, as Sodom and 
morrah, and the Region of Pentapolis, and i 
veral Cities in Greece, and in Aſia, and othe 
Parts. Whole Iſlands alſo have been thus abſoꝶ 
in an Earthquake; the Pillars and Props tie 
ſtood upon being broken, they have ſunk ut 
fallen in as an Houſe blown up. I am alſo of 0 
pinion, that thoſe Iſlands that are made by |) 
vulſion from a Contincnt, as Sicily was broke 
off from Italy, and Great-Britain, as ſome think 
from France, have been made the ſame wy 
that is, the Iſthmus or Necks of Land, that joil 


been hollow, and being either worn by the Wi 
ter, or ſhak'd by an Earthquake, have ſunk doi 


and of a Promontory to make an Iſland. fe 
it is not at all likely that the Neck of Lu 
continued ſtanding, and the Sea overflow! 
and ſo made an Iſland ; for then, all thoſe il 
ſages between ſuch Iflands, and their reſpec 
Continents, would be extremely ſhallow a 


No 
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or is it any more Wonder if ſuch a Neck of 
and ſhould fall, than that a Mountain ſhould 
nk, or any other Tract of Land, and a Lake 
iſe in its Place, which hath often happened. 
lato ſuppoſeth his Atlantis to have been grea- 
r than Aſia and Africa together, and yet to 
ayc ſunk all into the Sea; whether that be true 
r no, I do not think it impoſſible that ſome 
rms of the Sea, or Sinus's, might have had ſuch 
n Original as that; and I am very apt to think, 
ut for ſome Years after the Deluge, till the 
ragments were well ſettled and adjuſted, great 
Alterations would happen as to the Face of the 
ea and the Land; many of the Fragments would 
hange their Poſture, and many would ſink in- 
o the Water, that ſtood out before, the Props 
ailing that bore them up, or the Joints and Cor- 
gers whereby they lean'd upon one another: 
\nd thereupon a new Face of Things would a- 
ile, and a new Deluge for that part of the Earth. 
duch Removes and Interchanges, I believe, 
yould often happen in the firſt Ages after 
he Flood; as we ſee in all other Ruins, there 
appen leſſer and ſecondary Ruins after the firſt, 
till the Parts be ſo well pois'd and ſettled, that 
ithout ſome Violence they ſcarce change their 
olture any more. 

BUT to return to our Earthquakes, and to 
dive an Inſtance or two of their Extent and Vio- 


a in one Night. And Fournier gives us an Ac- 
ount of one in Peru, that reach d three hundred 
WS Leagues 


ence: Phny mentions one in the Reign of T 7zbe- 
ius Ceſar, that ſtruck down twelve Cities of 
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Leagues along theSea. ſhore, and ſeventyLeagyy 
In-land ; and leverd the Mountains all 40 
as it went, threw down the Cities, turm d th 
Rivers out of their Channels, and made y 
univerſal Havock and Confuſion : And all thi 
he ſaith, was done within the Space of ſeven q 
eight Minutes. There muſt be dreadful Vauly 
and Mines under that Continent that gave ba 
ſage to the Vapours, and Liberty to play fa 
Ninc Hundred Miles in length, and abovetyy 
Hundred in breadth, Aſia alſo hath been ven 
ſubject to theſe Deſolations by Earthquakes; 
and many Parts in Europe, as Greece, Italy, 
others. Ihe Truth is, our Cities are built upo 
Ruins, and our Fields and Countries ſtand upo 
broken Arches and Vaults, and ſo does the gra 
teſt Part ot the outward Frame of the Earth, aul 
therefore it is no Wonder if it be often ſhaken 
there being Quantities of Exhalations witli 
theſe Mines, or cavernous Paſſages, that are d 
pable oi Rarefaction and Inflammation; and, uf 
o ſuch Occaſions, requiring more Room, the 
ſhake or break the Ground that covers then 
And thus much concerning Earthquakes. 

A tecond Obſervation that argues the Hd 
lowneſs of the Earth, is the Communicati 
of tac Seas and Lakes wades Ground. The C 
pion and Mediterranean Seas, and ſeveral Lale 
reccive into them great Rivers, and yet have f 
viſible Out-let: Theſe muſt have ſubterranco 
Our-lets, by which they empty themſelves,“ 
therwiſe they would redound and overflow th 
Brims of their Veſſel. The Mediterranta" 

1 . Me 


a. 
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\oſt remarkable in this Kind, becauſe tis ob- 
yd, that at one End the great Ocean flows in- 
) it through the Straits of Gibraltar, with a ſen- 
ble Current, and towards the other End about 
on ſtautinople the Pontus flows down into it 
ith a Stream ſo ſtrong, that Veſſels have much 
do to ſtem it; and yet it neither hath any vi- 


ble Evacuation or Out.: let, nor overflows its 


anks. And beſides that it is thus fed at either 
nd, it is fed by the Navel too, as J may ſo ſay; 
ſucks in, by their Channels, ſeveral Rivers 
nto its Belly, whereof the Nile is one very 
reat and conſiderable. Theſe Things have made 
t a great Problem, Nhat becomes of the Water 
f the Mediterranean Sea? And for my Part, I 
hink the Solution is very caſy, namely, that it 
$ dilcharged by ſubterrancous Paſſages, or con- 
cyd by Channels under the Ground into the 
Dcean. And this manner of Diſcharge or Con- 
cyance is not peculiar to the Mediterranean, but 
common to it with the Caſpian Sea, and o- 
her Seas and Lakes, that receive great Rivers 
into them, and have no viſible Iſſuc. 

know there have been propos d ſeveral o- 
her Ways to anſwer this Difficulty concerning 
tic Efflux or Conſumption of the Waters of the 
Mediterranean; ſome have ſuppos d a double 
Current in the Strait of Gibraltar, one that 
carry'd the Water in, and another that brought 
It out; like the Arteries and Veins in our Body, 
the one exporting our Blood from the Heart, 
and the other re- importing it: So they ſuppos'd 


one Current upon the Surface, which carry d 


M 3 the 


ſuch exceſſive Exhalations; and tho' tis tte 
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the Water into the Mediterranean, and unde 
it at a certain Depth a Counter-Current, which 
brought the Water back into the Ocean. But thi 
hath neither Proof nor Foundation; for unle; 
it was included in Pipes, as our Blood is, or con 
ſiſted of Liquors very different, theſe croſs Cur 
rents would mingle and deſtrey one another, 
Others are of Opinion, that all the Water thy 
flows into the Mediterranean, or a Quantiy 
equal to it, is conſumed in Exhalations eyer 
Day: This ſeems to be a bolder Suppoſition tha 
the other; for if ſo much be conſumed in V: 
pours and Exhalations every Day as flows int 
this Sea, what if this Sea had an Out: let and di 
charg'd by that, every Day, as much as it reccivd! 
Ina few Days the Vapours would have cot 
ſumed all the reſt; and yet we ſce many Lak 
that have as free an Out-lct as an In-let, and ut 
not conſum'd, or ſenſibly diminiſh'd by the Vs 
pours. Beſides, this Reaſon is a Summer Real0n, 
and would paſs very ill in Winter, when the Het 
of the Sun is much leſs powerful: At leaſt thet 
would be a very ſenſible Difference betwixt tit 
Height of the Waters in Summer and Wintc; 
if ſo much was conſum'd every Day, as this Er 
plication ſuppoſeth. And the Truth is, t! 
Want of a viſible Out-lct is not a Property be 
longing only to the Mediterranean Sea, as t 
noted before, but is alſo in other Seas and greit 
Lakes, ſome lying in one Climate and ſomc 1 
another, where there is no Reaſon to ſuppol 
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ſome Rivers in Africk, and in other Parts 1 J 
art, 
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Farth, are thus exhal'd and dry'd up, without 
Reer flowing into the Sea (as were all the Ri- 
ers in the firſt Earth) yet this is where the Sands 
nd parch'd Ground ſuck up a great part of them; 
he heat of the Climate being exceſſively ſtrong, 
nd the Channel of the River growing ſhallow- 
r by degrees, and it may be, divided into leſſer 
ranches and Rivulets ; which are Cauſes that 
ake no Place here. And therefore we muſt re- 
urn to our firſt Reaſon, which is univerſal, for 
ll Seaſons of the Year and all Climates ; and 
eeing we are aſſur d that there are ſubterraneous 
hannels and Paſlages, for Rivers often fall in- 
o the Ground, and ſometimes riſc again, and 
ometimes never return; why ſhould we doubt 
o aſcribe this Effect to ſo obvious a Cauſe? Nay, 
believe, the very Ocean doth evacuate it ſelf 
dy ſubterraneous Outlets; for conſidering what 
a prodigious Maſs of Water falls into it every 
Day from the wide Mouths of all the Rivers of 
he Earth, it muſt have Outlets proportiona- 
ble; and thoſe Hrtes or great Whirlpools, that 
are conſtant in certain Parts or Sinus's of the Sea, 
as upon the Coaſt of Norway and of 1taly, ariſe 
probably from ſubterraneous Out-lcts in thoſe 
Places, whereby.the Water ſinks, and turns, and 
draws into it whatſoever comes within ſuch a 
Compals ; and if there was no Iflue at the Bot- 
tom, tho' it might by contrary Currents turn 
Things round within its Sphere, yet there is 
no Reaſon from that, why it fhould ſuck them 
down to the Bottom. Neither does it ſeem im- 
probable, that the Currents of the Sea are from 
= A theſe 
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theſe In- draughts, and that there is always a fu 
marine In- let in ſome part of them, to make; 
Circulation of the Waters. But thus much fh 
the ſubterrancous Communication of Se, 
and Lakes. 

AN p thus much in general concerning ſu, 
terrancous Cavities, and concerning the ho 
low and broken Frame of the Earth. If 1 hy 
now Magick enough to ſhew you at one Viey 
all the Inſide of the Earth, which we have in 
perfectly deſcrib'd; if we could go under the 
Roots of the Mountains, and into the Sides 
the broken Rocks; or could dive into the Eat 
with one of thoſe Rivers that ſink under Ground 
and follow its Courſe and all its Windingxtil 
it riſe again, or led us to the Sea, we ſhould har 
a much ſtronger and more effectual Idea ofthe 
broken Form of the Earth, than any we «a 
excite by theſe faint Deſcriptions collected from 
Reaſon. The Ancients I remember us'd to re: 
preſent theſe hollow Caves and ſubterrancou 
Regions in the Nature ofa Morld under Ground, 
and ſuppos d it inhabited by the Nympbs, eſpe 
cially the Nymphs of the Waters and the Ser 
Goddeſles; ſo Orpheus ſung of old; and in Ini: 
tation of him Virgil hath made a Deſcription 
of thoſe Regions; feigning the Nymph Cyren 
to ſend for her Son to come down to her, and 
make her a Viſit in thoſe Shades where Mortal 
were not admitted. 


Duc age, duc ad nos, fas illi limina Divun 
T angere, ait: Simul alta jubet diſcedere late 
Oe Flumins, 
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/1mina, qua juvents gr [ſus inferret, at illum 
urvata in montis faciem circumſtitit unda, 
/ ky ſimu vaſto, miſitque ſab amnem. 
amy ; domum mransgenetricis & humida regna, 
Pellnciſque lacos cleuſos, lucoſqus ſonantes, 
at, & iugenti motu ſtupe fac tus aquarium 
mia ſub magna labentia flumi1a terra 
ettavat diverſa locis; Phaſumgue Lic umque, 
t Thalami matris pendentia pumice tecla, &c. 
Virgil. 
ome lead the Touth below, bring him to me, 
he Gods are pleas'd our Manſions he fhroiild ſee 
ſtreight ſhe commands the Floods to make | im 
May, 
hey open their wide Boſom and obey ; 
oft is the Path, and eaſy is his Tread, 
{ watry Arch bends o'er his dewy Head ; 
ind as he goes he wonders, and looks round, 
lo ſee this new found Kingdom under Ground. 
[he ſilent Lakes in hollow Caves he ſees, 
Ind on their Banks an ecchoing Grove of Trees 
Le Fall of Waters *mong/t the Rocks below 
e hears, and fees the Rivers how they jlow : 
{ll the great Rivers of the Earth are there, 
Prepar d, as in a Womb, by Natur- Care. 
aſt, to his Mother's Bed chamber hes brought, 
Vhere the high Roof with Pumice-ſtone is 
(wrought, &C. 


Ifwe now could open the Earth as this Nymph 
did the Water, and go down into che Boſom of 
it; (ce all the dark Chambers an Apartments 
there, how ill contriv'd, and he ill kept; ſo 

many 
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many Holes and Corners, ſome fill'd with Smog 
and Fire, ſome with Water, and ſome with V. 
pours and mouldy Air; how like a Ruin it li, 
gaping and torn in the Parts of it; We ſhoul 
not eaſily believe that God created it into thi 
Form immediately out of nothing: It would hay 
colt no more to have made Things in better 0. 
der; nay, it had been more eaſy and more ſimpl; 
And accordingly we are aſſured that all Thing 
were made at firſt in Beauty and Proportion 
And if we conſider Nature and the Mannerd 
the firſt Formation of the Earth, tis evident 
that there could be no ſuch Holes and Cavern 
nor broken Picces, made then in the Body ofit; 
for the groſler Parts of the Chaos falling doyn 
towards the Center, they would there compol: 
a Maſs of Earth uniform and compad, the V. 
ter ſwimming above it; and this firſt Maſs un 
der the Water could have no Caverns or Vac 
ties in it; for if it had any, the earthy Part, 
while the Maſs was liquid or ſemi-liquid, would 
have ſunk into them and fill'd them up, expel 
ling the Air or Water that was there; and when 
afterwards there came to be a Cruſt or new Earti 
form'd upon the Face of the Waters, there coull 
be no Cavitics, no Dens, no Fragments in it, n0 
more than in the other; and for the ſame gene. 
ral Reaſon, that is, paſſing from a liquid Form 
into a concrete or ſolid, leiſurely and by degrees 
it would flow and ſettle together in an entitt 
Maſs; there being nothing broken, nor all 
Thing hard, to bear the Parts off from one at: 
other, or to intercept any empty Spaces be 
tween them. N 
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is manifeſt then, that the Earth could not 
in this cavernous Form originally, by any 
ork of Nature, nor by any immediate Action 
God, ſceing there is neither Uſe nor Beauty 
this kind of Conſtruction. Do we not then, 
reaſonably, as aptly, aſcribe it to that Deſo- 
tion that was brought upon the Earth in the 
eneral Deluge, when its outward Frame was 
ilolyd and fell into the great Abyſs? How 
ily doth this anſwer all that we have obſervd 
oncerning the ſubterrancous Regions? That 
ollow and broken Poſture of Things under 
round, all thoſe Caves and Holes, and blind 
eceſſes, that are otherwiſe ſo unaccountable; 
y but that they are a Ruin, and you have in 
ne Word explain'd them all. For there is no 
ort of Cavities, interior or exterior, great or 
ittle, open or ſhut, wet or dry, of what Form 
vr Faſhion ſoever, but we might reaſonably ex- 
dect them in a Ruin of that Nature. And as for 
he ſubterraneous Waters, ſccing the Earth fell 
into the Abyſs, the Pillars and Foundations of 
the preſent (exterior) Earth muſt ſtand immers d 
in Water, and therefore at ſuch a Depth from 
he Surface every where, there muſt be Water 
found, if the Soil be of a Nature to admit it. 
Tis true, all ſubterraneous Waters do not pro- 
ceed from this Original, for many of them are 
the Effects of Rains and melted Snows ſunk in- 
to the Earth; but that in digging any where you 
conſtantly come to Water at length, even in the 
moſt ſolid Ground, this cannot proceed from 
tneſe Rains or Snows, but muſt come from be- 
5 low 
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low, and from a Cauſe as general as the Ef 
is; which can be no other in my Judgmey 
than this, that the Roots of the exterior Ear 
ſtand within the old Abyis, whereof, as a grey 
Part lies open in the Sea, ſo the reſt lies hid u 
cover d among the Fragments of the Ear; 
ſometimes diſpers'd and only moiſtning th, 
Parts, as our Blood lies in the Fleſh, anden 
the Habit of the Body; ſometimes in grca; 
or leſſer Maſſes, as the Blood in our VYcſx 
And this I take to be the true Account of {i 
terraneous Waters, as diſtinguiſh'd from Foun 
tains and Rivers, and from the Matter ani 
Cauſes of them. 

Thus much we have ſpoke to give a gene 
ral Idea of the inward Parts of the Earth, an 
an eaſy Explication of them by our Hypoth/s 
which whether it be true or no, if you compar 
it impartially with Nature, you will confels: 
leaſt, that all theſe Things are juſt in ſuch 
Form and Poſture as if it was true. 


C HA . X. 


Concerning the Channel of the Sea, and the On 
ginal of it; The Cauſes of its irregular Forma 
unequal Depths: As alſo of the Original. 
1/lands, their Situation and other P ropertit 


E have hitherto given an Account of i 
ſubterraneous Regions, and of their g 
neral Form; We now come above Ground 
view the Surface of the Globe, which we fin 
Terraqueous, or divided into Sea and ws 
ef 
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neſe we mult ſurvey, and what is remarkable 
them as to their Frame and Structure, we 
aſt give an Account of from our Hypotheſis, 

d ſhew to be unaccountable from any other 
Ct known. 

As tor the Occan, there are two things con- 
rable in it, the Water and the Channel that 
v3tains it. The Water no doubt is as ancient 
the Earth, and cotemporary with it, and we 
;ppoic it to be part of the great Abyſs wherein 
e World was drown'd ; the reſt lying cover'd 
nder the Hollow Fragments of Continents 
nd Iſlands. But that is not ſo much the Subject 
our preſent Diſcourſe as the Channel of the 
)ccan, that vaſt and prodigious Cavity that runs 
uite round the Globe, and reacheth, for ought 
ve know, from Pole to Pole, and in many 
laces is unſearchably deep: When I preſent 
his great Gulf to my Imagination, emptied of 
its Waters, naked and gaping at the Sun, 
retching its Jaws from one End of the Earth to 
mother, it appears to me the moſt ghaſtly thing 
n Nature. What Hands or Inſtruments could 
ork a Trench in the Body of the Earth of this 
altneſs, and lay Mountains and Rocks on the 
de of it, as Ramparts to encloſe it? 

B Ur as we juſtly admire its Greatneſs, ſo we 
cannot at all admire its Beauty or Elegancy, for 
tis as deform'd and irregular as it is great. And 
there appearing nothing of Order, or any regu- 


lar Deſign in its Parts, it ſeems reaſonable to 


believe that it was not the Work of Nature, ac- 
cording to her firſt Intention, or according to 
eng Weng — 455 
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the firſt Model that was drawn in Meaſure u 
Proportion by the Line and by the Plumme 
but a ſecondary Work, and the beſt that coy, 
be made of broken Materials. And upon thi 
Suppoſition tis eaſy to imagine, how upon th 
Diſſolution of the Primæval Earth, the Channs 
of the Sea was made, or that huge Cavity thy 
lies between the ſeveralContinents of the Ear 
which ſhall be more particularly explain'd 2 
ter we have view'd a little better the Form 
it, and the Iſlands that lie ſcatter'd by its Shore; 

THERE is no Cavity in the Earth, wheth« Wi 
open or ſubterrancous, that is comparably 5 
great as that of the Ocean, nor would any 2. 
pear of that Deformity if we could ſee it em- 
ty. The Inſide of a Cave is rough and unſight- 
ly; the Beds of great Rivers and great Lakes, 
when they are laid dry, look very raw and rude, 
the Valleys of the Earth, if they were naked, 
without Trees and without Graſs, nothing but 
bare Ground and bare Stones, from the tops o 
their Mountains, would have a ghaſtly Aſped; 
but the Sea-Channel is the Complex of all 
theſe; here Caves, empty Lakes, naked Val- 
leys are repreſented as in their Original, or ti 
ther far exceeded and out-done as to all thei! 
 Irregularities; for the Cavity of the Ocean | 
univerſally irregular, both as to the Shores and 
Borders of it; as to the uncertain Breadth and 
the uncertain Depth of its ſeveral Parts, and ® 
to its Ground and Bottom and the whole Mould 
If the Sea had been drawn round the Earth in 


regular Figures and Borders, it might have been 
— a great 
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great Beauty to our Globe, and we ſhould 
alonably have concluded it a Work of the 
t Creation, or of Nature's firſt Production; 
Et finding on the contrary all the Marks of 
diſorder and Diſproportion in it, we may as 
-1(onably conclude, that. it did not belong to 
he firſt Order of Things, but was ſomething 
uccedaneous, when the Degeneracy of Man- 
ind, and the Judgments of God had deſtroyed 
he firſt World, and ſubjected the Creation to 
Tome kind of Vanity. 

NoR can it calily be imagin'd, if the Sea had 
een always, and the Earth, in this Terraque- 
Ss Form, broke into Continents and Iſlands, 
how Mankind could have been propagated at 
Hrſt thro' the Face of the Earth, all from one 
cad and from one Place. For Navigation was 
jot then known, at leaſt as to the Grand Ocean, 
or to paſs from Continent to Continent ; and 
believe Noah's Ark was the firſt Ship, or Veſlel 
df Bulk, that ever was built in the World ; how 
could then the Poſterity of Adam overflow the 


if they had been diſtant or ſeparate then, as 
they are now, by the Interpoſal of the great 
Ocean? But this Conſideration we will inſiſt 
upon more largely in another Place; let us re- 
flect upon the Irregularities of the Sca-Channel 
again, and the poſlible Cauſes of it. 

Ir we oaks imagine the Channel of the 
dea to have been made as we may imagine the 
Channel of Rivers to have been, by long and 


inſenſible Attrition, the W ater wearing by 


degrees 


Earth, and ſtock the ſeveral Parts of the World, 
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degrees the Ground under it, by the Force ea 
hath from its Deſcent and Courſe, we {hoy 
not wonder at its irregular Form; but tis 90 
poſlible this Channel ſhould have had any ſud 
Original; whence ſhould its Water have deſci er 
ded, from what Mountains, or from wt = 
Clouds? Where is the Spring-head of the Ie 
What Force could cat away half the Suri 
of the Earth, and wear it hollow to an in 
mecaſurable Depth? This muſt not be from fe 
ble and lingring Cauſes, ſuch as the Attritio 
of Waters, but from ſome great Violence offet{ 
to Nature, ſuch as we ſuppoſe to have been it 
the general Deluge, when the Frame of the Earl 
was broken. And after we have a little ſurvey 
the Sea-Coaſt, and, ſo far as we can, the For 
of the Sca-Channel, we ſhall the more call 
believe that they could have no other Orig 
nal than what we aſlign. 
THE Shores and Coaſts of the Sea arc 1 
way equal or uniform, but go in a Line unce 
tainly crooked and broke; indented and jagy( 
as a thing torn, as you may ſee in the Maps e 
the Coaſts and the Sca-charts ; and yet thereat 
innumerable more Incqualities than arc takel 
Notice of in thoſe Draughts; for they only ma 
the greater Promontories and Bays ; but the! 
are beſides thoſe a Multitude of Creeks and Out 
lets, Necks of Land and Angles, which bretl 
the Evenneſs of the Shore in all manner e 
Ways. Then the Height and Level of 0 
Shore is as uncertain as the Line of it; 
ſometimes high and ſometimes low, ſometime 
&-: {prcal 
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ead in fandy Plains, as ſmooth as tlic Sca it 
, and of ſuch an equal Height with it, that 
Waves ſeem to have no Bounds, but the 
cr Figure and Convexity of the Globe; in 
er Places tis rais d into Banks and Ramparts 
Earth, and in others tis walld in with 
xcks; and all this without any Order that we 
n obſetve, or any other Reaſon than that 
is what might be expected in a Ruin. 
As to the Depths and Soundings of the Sea, 
y are under no Rule nor Equality, any more 
an the. Figures of the Shores; Shallows in 
me Places, and Gulphs in others; Beds of Sands 
metimes, and ſometimes Rocks under Water; 
Navigators have leari'd by a long and dan- 
ous Experience: And tho' we that are upon 
y Land, are not much concern'd how the 
dcks and the Shelves lie in the Sea, yet a poor 
pwreckt-Mariner, when he hath run his Veſ- 
upon a Rock in the middle of the Channel, 
poſtulates bitterly with Nature, who it was 
t plac'd* that Rock there, and to what pur- 
dle? Was there not Room cnough, ſaith he, 
pon the Land, or the Shore, to lay your great 
tones, but they muſt be thrown into the mid- 
e of the Sea, as it were in ſpite to Navigati- 
n? The beſt Apology - that can be made tor 
ature in this Caſe, ſo far as I know, is to con- 
fs, that the whole Buſineſs of the Sea-Chan- 
el is buta-Ruin, and in a Ruin Things tumble 
ncertainly;;and commonly lie in Confuſion: 
ho to ſpeak the Truth, it ſeldom happens, 
nleſs in narrow Seas, that Rocks, or Banks, 
Book I. N OL 
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or Iſlands, lie in the middle of them, or ye 
far from the Shores. . 

HAvING view'd the more viſible Parts oft 
Channel of the Sea, we muſt now deſcend | 
the Bottom of it, and ſee the Form and Cy 
trivance of that; but who ſhall guide us in q 
Journey, while we walk, as Job ſaith, Cn 
xxxviii. 16. in the ſearch of the Deep) ( 
who can make a Deſcription of that whi 
none hath ſeen? It is reaſonable to believe, t 
the Bottom of the Sea is much more rug 
broken and irregular than the Face of the Lan 
There are Mountains, and Valleys, and Rock 
and Ridges of Rocks, and all the common lt 
equalities we ſee upon Land; beſide theſe, t 
very likely there are Caves under Water, a 
hollow Paſlages into the Bowels of the Earl 
by which the Seas circulate and communict 
one with another, and with ſubterraneousW 
ters; thoſe great Eddies and infamous n 
and Whirpaols that are in ſome Seas, as d 
Baltick and the Mediterranean, that ſuck in 
them and overwhelm whatever comes with 
their reach, ſhew that there is ſomething be 
low that ſucks from them in Proportion, at 
that drinks up the Sea, as the Sea drinks uptl 
Rivers. We ought alſo to imagine the Shot 
within the Water to go inclin'd and ſloping, bl 
with great Inequality; there are manyShelve! 
the way, and Chambers, and ſharp Angles; at 
many broken Rocks and great Stones lic 10 
led down to the Bottom. 


'T 1 true theſe things affect us little, oy 
I 
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y are not expos d to our Senſes; and we ſel> 
pm give our ſelves the trouble to collect from 
caſon what the Form of the inviſible and in- 
ceſſible Parts of the Earth is; or if we do ſome- 
mes, thoſe Ideas are faint and weak, and 
ake no laſting Impreſſion upon our Imagina- 
on and Paſſions ; but if we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
cean dry, and that we look d down from the 
op of ſome high Cloud upon the empty Shell, 
pw horridly and barbarouſly would it look! 
nd with what Amazement ſhould we ſee it 
der us like an open Hell, or a wide bottom- 
[s Pit? So deep, and hollow, and vaſt; fo 
oken and confus'd, ſo every way deform'd 
d monſtrous. This would effectually was 
en our Imagination, and make us enquire and 
onder how ſuch a thing came in Nature; from 
That Cauſes, by what Farce or Engines could 
e Earth be torn in this prodigious man- 
er? Did they dig the Sea with Spades, and 
arry out the Molds in Hand-baskets? Where 
te the Entrails laid ? and how did they cleave 
e Rocks aſunder ? If as many Pioneers as the 
lrmy of Xerxes had been at Work ever ſince 
e Beginning of the World, they could not 
ave made a Ditch of this Greatneſs. Nor isit 
ne Greatneſs only, but that wild and multt- 
arious'Confuſion which we ſee in the Patts and 
aſhion of it, that makes it ſtrange and unac- 
ountable; tis another Chaos in its kind; who 
an paint the Scenes of it? Gulphs, and Precipi- 


nder Rocks, broken Mountains and ragged 


es, and Cataracts; Pits within Pits, and Rocks 


N 2 Mlands, 


% 
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yet this is but a Chance that happens once 


Iflands, that look as if they had been Counttii 
pull'd/up by the Roots, and planted in the & 
I we could make true and full Repreſem e 
tions of theſe things to our ſelves, I think | 
ſhould not be ſo bold as to make them thei 
mediate Product of Divine Omnipotence; 
ing deſtitute of all Appearance of Att or Co t: 
ſel. The firſt Orders of things are more perk 
and regular; and this Decorum ſeems to bet 
ſerv'd, that Nature doth not fall into Diſon 
till Mankind be firſt degenerate and leads i 
way. Monſters have been often made an Ar 
ment againſt Providence; if a Calf have n 
Heads, or five Legs, ſtraight there muſt not 
a God in Heaven, or at leaſt not upon Earth;a 


many Years, and is of no conſequence at al 
the reſt of the World: But if we make the ſta 
ing Frame of Nature monſtrous, or deformda 
diſproportion d, and to have been ſo not by Cl 
ruption and Degeneracy, but immediate) 
divine Creation or Formation, it would not! 
ſo eaſy to anſwer that Objection againſt Pro 
dence. Let us therefore prevent this Imputi 
on; and ſuppoſing, according to our Theo 
that theſe Things were not originally thus, 
us now explain more diſtinctly how they can 
to paſs at the Deluge, or upon the Diſſoluti 
of the firſt Earth. 
Axp we will not content our ſelves with 
general Anſwer to theſe Obſervations conceſ 
ing the Sea-Channel, as if it was a ſufficiel 
Account of them to ſay they were the Eftes 
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a Ruin; there are other things to be con- 
ler d and explain d beſide this Irregularity, as 
e vaſt Hollowneſs of this Cavity, bigger in- 
)mparably than any other belonging to the 


arth ; and alſo the Declivity of the Sides of it, 
hich lie ſhelving from Top to Bottom: For 
dt wWithſtanding all the Inequalities we have 
ken Notice of in the Channel of the Sea, it 
ith one general Form, which may, though un- 
er many Differences, be obſerved throughout, 
d that is; that the Shores and Sides within 
e Water lie inclin'd, and you deſcend by de- 
rees to the deepeſt Part which is towards the 
iddle. This, I know, admits of many Excep- 
ons; for ſometimes upon 'a rocky Shore, or 
mong rocky Iſlands, the Sea is very deep cloſe 
d the Rocks, and the deeper, commonly the 
gher and ſteeper the Rocks are. Alſo where 
he Deſcent” is more leiſurely, tis often after a 
ferent Manner, in ſome Coaſts more equal 
nd uniform, in others more broken and inter- 
upted ; but till there is a Deſcent to the Chan- 
tel or deepeſt Part, and this in the deep Ocean 
Sfathomleſs; and ſuch a deep Ocean, and ſuch 
deep Channel there is always between Con- 
inents. This, Ithink, is a Property as determi- 
ate as any we can pitch upon in the Channel 
ff the Sea, and with thoſe other two mention'd 
its vaſt Cavity, and univerſal Irregularity, is all 
one can deſire an Account of, as to the Form of 
It; we will therefore from this Ground take 
our Riſe and firſt- Meaſures for the Explication 
if the Sea-Channel.- 125,961 
ca; Lzr 
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LET us ſuppoſe then in the Diſſolution | 
the Earth, when it began to fall, that it was d 
vided only into three or four Fragments, accor{ 
ing to the Number of our Continents; but tho 
Fragments being vaſtly great could not deſcen{ 
at their full Breadth and Expanſion, or at ley 
could not deſcend ſo faſt in the Middle, as 1 
wards the Extremities ; becauſe the Air abqy 
the Edges would yield and give Place eaſily, ng 
having far to go, to get out of the Way; by 
the Air that was under the Middle of the Fry, 
ment could not without a very ſwift Moti 
get from under the Concave of it, and con 
quently its Deſcent there would be more reſt: 
ed and ſuſpended ; but the Sides in the mea 
time would continually deſcend, bending th 
Fragment with their Weight, and ſo making i 
of a leſſer Compaſs and Expanſion than it vs 
before: And by this Means there would be u 
Interval and Diſtance made between the tu 
falling Fragments, and a good Part of the Abylz 
after their Deſcent, would lie uncover'd in tit 
Middle betwixt them; as may be ſeen in tit 
annex'd Figure, where the Fragments A. 
bending downwards in their Extremities, {cp 
rate as they go, and after they arc faln, leayca 
good Space in the Abyſs betwixt them alto 
gether uncover'd : This Space is the main Chat 
nel of the great Ocean, lying betwixt two Colt 
tinents; and the inclining Sides ſhew the De 
clivity of the Shores. 

T His we have repreſented here only in! 


| Ring or Circle of the Farth, | in the firſt * 
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ut it may be better repreſented in a broader 
urface, as in the ſecond Figure, where the two 
ragments A. B. that are to make the two op- 
zoſite Continents, fall in like double Doors, 
ppening downwards, the Hinges being towards 
he Land on either Side, ſo as at the Bottom 


hannel of Water, à. 4. 4. ſuch as is betwixt 
ll Continents; and the Water reaching a good 
cight upon the Land on either Side, makes 
Sca there too, but ſhallower, and by degrees 
you deſcend into the deepeſt Channel. 

THis gives an Account of two Things that 
we mention'd to be conſider d and explain'd as 
to the Sea, how the great Cavity of its Chan- 
nel was made, and how it was made in that 
general Form of Declivity in its Sides from the 
nd: The third Thing was the Irregularitics 
ff it, both as to its various Depths, and as to 
the Form of the Shores and of the Bottom. And 


lame Suppoſition as the former two; for tho 
we have hitherto repreſented the Fragments 
A. B. as even and regular after their Fall, be- 
cauſe that was moſt ſimple, and there was no 
occaſion then to repreſent them otherwiſe, ye 
we muſt ſuppoſe, that as ſoon as in their Fall 
they hit upon the Top or Bottom of the Abyſs, 
that great Force and Weight with which they 
deſcended broke off all the Edges and Extre- 
mities, and ſo made innumerable Ruptures and 
Inequalities in the Shores, and as many within 
the Sca, and at the Bottom; where the broken 
| | N 4 i 
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hey leave in the Middle betwixt them a deep 


this is as eaſily and naturally explain d from the 
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Rocks and Lumps of Earth would Ie in all in 
ginable Diſorder; as you may conceive fro 
the third Figure. For when the Motion eam 
on a ſudden to be obſtructed, the Load of th 
Fragment till preſſing it forwards, ſuch a Co 
cuſlion aroſe, as made thouſands of leſſer Fra 
ments, of all Shapes and Magnitudes, and in a 
Poſtures and Forms, and moſt of them irrey 
lar. And by theſe Fractions and ſecondary Ruin 
the Line of the Shores was broken, and the U 
vel of them too: In ſome Places they wou 
ſtand high, in others low, ſometimes rough, a 
ſometimes even, and generally crooked, vi 
Angles and In- lets, and uncertain Winding 
The Bottom alſo by the ſame Stroke was din 
ſify'd into all Manner of Forms, ſometimes u 
ky with Pits and Gulphs, and ſometimes (prex 
in plain Beds, ſometimes ſhallow, and ſometime 
deep; for thoſe Differences would depend ot 
ly upon the Situation of the ſecondary Fre 
ments; and ſo it might come to paſs, that ſon 
Places near the Shore might be exceſſive deg 
when a Rock or Rocks ſtood in a ſteep Poſtur 
as (Figure 3.) b. b. b. and, on the contray 
ſometimes Places much more advanc d into ti 
Ocean might be leſs deep, where a Fragmel 
of Earth lay under Water, or one bore up aft 
other, as c. c. c. but theſe Caſes would not b 
very frequent. To conclude, There are no Pr 
perties of the Sea- channel, that I know of, 10! 
Differences or Irregularities in the Form of! 
which this Hyporhefis doth not give a fair Ac 
count of: And having thus far open'd the Wi 
| Wn all 


» 
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ad laid down! the general Grounds for their 
ixplication,' other things that are more mi- 
ute, we leave to the Curioſity of particular Ge- 
ius's; being unwilling to clog the Theory at 
i with things that may ſeem unneceſſary. We 
toceed now to the Conſideration of Iſlands. 
We muſt in the firſt Place diſtinguiſh be- 
ween Original Iſlands and F27itions lands : 
hoſe I call fictitious, that are not of the ſame 
hate and Antiquity with the Sea; but have been 
ade ſome at one time, ſome at another, by 
cidental Cauſes, as the Aggeſtion of Sands 
nd Sand- beds, or the Sea leaving the Tops of 
dme ſhallow. Places that lie high, and yet flow- 
gabout the lower Skirts of them; theſe make 
andy and plain Iſlands, that have no high Land 
them, and are but Mock-Iflands in effect. 
thers are made by Divulſion from ſome Con- 
nent, when an Iſthmus, or the Neck of a Pro- 
ontory running into the Sca, ſinks or falls in, 
y an Earthquake or otherwiſe, and the Sea en- 
ing in at the Gap paſſeth through, and makes 
at 'Promontory or Country become an Iſland. 
hus the Iſland Sicily is ſuppos'd to have been 


mus between the Mediterranean and the red 
a ſhould ſink down. And theſe Iſlands may 
ave Rocks and Mountains in them, it the Land 
ad ſo before. Laftly, There are Iſlands that have 
zen {aid to riſe from the Bottom of the Sea; 

ſtory mentions ſuch in both the Archipelago 5, 
Egan and Indian; and this ſeems to argue 


that 


ade, and all Africa might be an Iſland, if the 


at thexeare great Fragments or Tracts of Earth | 
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that lie looſe at the Bottom of the Sea, or thy 
are not incorporated with the Ground; whig 
agrees very well with our Explication of th, 
Sca-Channel. 


Bur beſide theſe Iſlands, and the ſeveral Sou 


of them, there are others which I call Origing; 
becauſe they could not be produc'd in any d 
the forementioned Ways, but are of the ſan; 
Origin and Antiquity with the Channel ofthe 
Sea; and ſuch are the Generality of our Iſlands 
they were not made of Heaps of Sands, nor ton 
from any Continent, but are as ancient as th 
Continents themſelves, namely, ever ſince it 
Deluge, the common Parent of them bot 
Nor is there any Difficulty to underſtand hoy 
Iſlands were made at the Diſſolution of thy 
Earth, any more than how Continents wer 
made; for Iſlands are but leſſer Continents, « 
Continents greater Iſlands; and according 
Continents were made of greater Maſles d 
Earth, or greater Fragments ſtanding above tit 
Water, ſo Iſlands were made of leſs, but ſo by 
always, and in ſuch a Poſture, as to bear the 
Tops above the Water, Yet tho' they agrecti 
far, there is a particular Difference to be takt 
notice of, as to their Origin ; for the Continent 
were made of thoſe three or four primary Maſk 
into which the falling Orb of the Earth wasd 
vided, but the Iſlands were made of the Fra 


tures of theſe, and broken off by the Fall, frol 


the Skirts and Extremities of the Continents 


We noted before, that when thoſe great Mil 


{cs and primary Fragments came to daſh 1 
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e Abyſs in their Fall, the ſudden Stop of the 
otion, and the weighty Bulk of the deſcend. 
g Fragment broke off all the Edges and Ex- 
emitics of it, which Edges and Extremities 
oken off made the Iſlands; and accordingly 
ſee that they generally lie ſcatter'd along the 
des of the Continents, and are but Splinters, 
it were, of thoſe greater Bodies. Tis true, 
fide theſe, there were an infinite Number of 
her Pieces broke off that do not appear, ſome 
king Rocks under Water, ſome Shallows and 
inks in the Sea; but the greateſt of them when 
ey fell either one upon another, or in ſuch a 
ſture as to prop up one another, their Heads 
d higher Parts would ſtand out of the Water 
d make Iſlands. 

Tavs I conceive the Iſlands of the Sea were 
firſt produc'd ; we cannot wonder thereforc 
at they ſhoyld be ſo numerous, or far more 
merous than the Continents; theſe are the 
rents, and thoſe are the Children; nor can 
wonder to ſee along the Sides of the Con- 


it were, by Handfuls, or laid in Trains; for 
e Manner of their Generation would lead us 
think they would be ſo plac d. So the Ame- 


ontinent; the Maldivian and Philippine up- 
the Eaſt- India Shore, and the Heſperides up- 


y towards the Middle of the Ocean, tho by 
Accident, that alſo might come to paſs. Laſt- 

It ſyits very well with our Explication, that 
| there 


ents ſeveral Iſlands, or Sets of Iſlands, ſown, 


an Iſlands lie ſcatter'd upon the Coaſt of that 


the Africk; and there ſeldom happen to be 
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there ſhould be Mountains and Rocks, ſon, 
times in Cluſters, ſometimes in long Chains, 
all Iſlands; (as we find there are in all that x 
true and original) for tis that makes them hi 
enough to appear above the Water, and irq 
enough to continue and preſerve themſelves i 
that high Situation. 3 

AND thus much may ſuffice for a ſumm 
Explication of the Cauſes of the Sea-Chang; 
and Iſlands, according to our Hypotheſis. 


Car, 


Concerning the Mountains of the Earth; th 
Greatneſs and irregular Form, their Situ 
tion, Cauſes, and Origin. 


E have been in the Hollows of the Fach 
and the Chambers of the Deep, amon 
the Damps and Steams of thoſe lower Region 
let us now go air our ſelves on the Tops 
the Mountains, where we ſhall have a more 
and large Horizon, and quite another Facet 
Things will preſent it ſelf to our Obſervatio 
THE greateſt Objects of Nature are, methin 
the molt pleaſing to behold; and next to ti 
great Concave of the Heavens, and thoſe bound 
leſs Regions where the Stars inhabit, there 
nothing that I look upon with more Pleaſu 
than the wide Sea and the Mountains of til 
Earth. There is ſomething auguſt and ſtate 
in the Air of theſe things, that inſpires ii 
Mind with great Thoughts and Paſſions " 
do naturally, upon ſuch Occaſions, think of 


— 
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d his Greatneſs : And whatſoever hath but 


| Things have that are too big for our Com- 
chenſion, they fill and over-bear the Mind 
ith their Excels, and caſt it into a pleaſing kind 


od * 


Stupor and Admi ration 


confeſs the Truth, are nothing but great 
uins; but ſuch as ſhew a certain Magnificence 
Nature; as from old Temples and broken 
mphitheatres of the Romans we collect the 
reatneſs of that People. But the Grandeur of 
Nation is leſs ſenſible to thoſe that never ſee 
e Remains and Monuments they have left; 
nd thoſe who never ſee the mountainous 
arts of the Earth ſcarce ever reflect upon the 
auſes of them, or what Power in Nature could 
ſufficient to produce them. The Truth is, the 
encrality of People have not Senſe and Cu- 
oſity enough to raiſe a Queſtion concerning 
ele things, or concerning the Original of 
em. You may tell them that Mountains grow 
ut of the Earth like Fuzz-balls, or that rhere 
te Monſters under Ground, that throw up 
ountains. as Moles do Mole-hills ; they will 
ace raiſe one Objection againſt your Doctrine. 
r if you would appear more Learned, tell 
hem that the Earth is a great Animal, and theſe 
le Wens that grow upon its Body; this would 
als current for Philoſophy ; ſo much is the 
Vorld drown'd in Stupidity and ſenſual Plea- 
ures, and ſo little inquiſitive into the Works 
dt God and Nature. 

THERE 


e Shadow and Appearance of INFINITE, as 


Anp yet theſe Mountains we are ſpeaking of, 
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"THERE is nothing doth more awaken c 
Thoughts, or excite our Minds to enquire ing 
the Cauſes of ſuch Things, than the aq 
View of them; as I have had Experience 
ſelf, when it was my Fortune to croſs the 4 
and Apennine Mountains; for the Sight ofthe 
wild, vaſt, and indigeſted Heaps of Stones a 
Earth did ſo deeply ſtrike my Fancy, that Iv 
not eaſy till I could give my ſelf ſome tole 
ble Account how that Confuſion came in N 
ture, Tis true, the Height of Mountains con 
par d with the Diameter of the Earth is nc 
conſiderable, but the Extent of them and t 
Ground they ſtand upon bears a conſiderall 
Proportion to the Surface of the Earth; and 
from Europe we may take our Meaſures forth 
reſt, · I caſily believe, that the Mountains do 
Jeaſt take up the Tenth Part of the dry Lan 
The Geographers are not very careful to d 
ſcribe or note in their Charts the Multitut 
or Situation of Mountains; They mark ü 
Bounds of Countries, the Site of Cities at 
Towns, and the Courſe of Rivers, becaul 
theſe are Things of chief Uſe to Civil A 
fairs and Commerce, and that they deſignt 
ſerve, and not Philoſophy or natural Hill 

ry. But Cluverius, in his Deſcription of- 
cient Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, hill 
given Maps of thoſe Countries more approad 
ing to the natural Face of them, and we ha 
drawn (at the end of this Chapter) ſuch a M 
of either Hemiſphere, without marking Coll 
tries or Towns, or any ſuch artificial Thing 
diſtingui 
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inguiſhing only Land and Sea, Iſlands and 
ontinents, Mountains and not Mountains; 
d tis very uſeful to imagine the Earth in this 
anner, and to look often upon ſuch bare 
aughts, as ſhew us Nature undreſt; for then 
e are beſt able to judge what her true Shapes 

d Proportions are. 
Tis certain that we naturally imagine the 
rface of the Earth much more regular than 
is; for unleſs we be in ſome mountainous 
its, there ſeldom occur any great Inequalities 
ithin ſo much Compaſs of Ground as we can 
once reach with our Eye; and to conceive 
ict, we multiply the ſame Idea, and extend 
to thoſe Parts of the Earth that we do not ſee, 
d ſo fancy the whole Globe much more 
ooth and uniform than it is. But ſuppoſe 
Man was carried aſleep out of a plain Coun- 
amongſt the Afps, and left there upon the 
op of one of the higheſt Mountains, when he 
ak'd and look'd about him, he wou'd think 
mſelf in an inchanted Country, or carried in- 
another World ; every Thing wou d appear 
him ſo different to what he had ever ſeen or 
nagin d before. To ſee on every Hand of him 
Multitude of vaſt Bodies thrown together in 
onfuſion, as thoſe Mountains are; Rocks ſtand- 
g naked round about him; and the hollow 
alleys gaping under him; and at his Feet, it 
ay be, an Heap of frozen Snow in the midſt 
Summer. He would hear the Thunder come 
om below, and ſec the black Clouds hanging 
cncath him; upon ſuch a. ProſpeR it would 
| not 
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not be eaſy to him to perſuade himſelf thy; 
was {till upon the ſame Earth; but if he did, 
would be convinc d, at leaſt, that there are ſon 
Regions of it ſtrangely rude; and ruin, like, x 
very different from what he had ever thong 
of before. But the Inhabitants of theſe . 
Places are even with us; for thoſe that lire 
mongſt the Alls, and the great Mountain 
think that all the reſt of the Earth is like the 
Country, all broken into Mountains, and V4 
leys, and Precipices; they never ſee other, u 
moſt People think of nothing but what the 
have ſeen at one time or an ther. 
THESE Alps we are ſpeaking of are the grey 

eſt Range of Mountains in Europe; and' tis pt 
digious to ſee and to conſider of what ea 
theſe Heaps of Stones and Rubbiſh are; d 
way they over - ſpread Savoy and Dauphin, u 
reach thro France to the Pyrenean Mountain 
and ſo to the Ocean. The other way they n 
along the Skirts of Germany, thro Styria, P. 
nonia, and Dalmatia, as far as Thrace andi 
Black Sea. Then back wards they cover Swit 
land and the Parts adjacent ; and that Branch 
them which we call the Apennines ſtrikes tir 
Italy, and is, as it were, the Back- bone of ti 
Country. This muſt needs be a large Space « 
Ground which they ſtand upon; yet tis not ii 
Part of Europe only that is laden with Mou 
rains, the Northern Part is as rough and rut 
in the Face of the Country, as in the Manne 
of the People; Bohemia, Sileſia, Denmark, N 
way, Sweedland, Lapland; and Helanch ane, 
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Coaſts of the Baltick Sen, arc full of Clifts, 

| Rocks, and Crags of Mountains: Beſides 

Riphean Mountains in Muſcuvy, which the 

abitants there uſe to call the Srone-girdle, 

believe that it girds the Earth round about. 

ox are the other Parts of our Continent. 

re free from Mountains than Europe, nor 

er Parts of the Earth than our Continents 
ey are in the New World as well as the Old; 
| if they could diſcover two or three New 
orlds or Continents more, they would ſtill 
| them there. Neither is there any Original 
ind upon the Earth, but is either all a Rock, 
hath Rocks of Mountains in it. And all the 
Land, and every Continent, is but a kind 
Mountain; tho' that Mountain hath a Multi- 
le of leſſer ones, and Valleys, and Plains, and 
es, and Marſhes, and all Variety of Grounds. 
In America, the Andes, or a Ridge of Moun- 
ns ſo call'd, are reported to be higher than 
we have, reaching above a Thouſand 
agues in Length, and Twenty in Breadth, 

ere they are the narroweſt. In Africk the 
ountain Atlas, that for its height was ſaid 
bear the Heavens on its Back, runs all along 
om the Weſtern Sea to the Borders of A. 
pf, parallel with the Mediterranean. There 


lore, whereof we have but an imperfect Ac- 
bunt, as neither indeed of that Country in the 
mote and inner Parts of it. Aſia is better 
nown, and the Mountains thereof better de- 
tib d: Taurus, which is the principal, Was ad- 
dookl eg judg d 


ſo are the Mountains of the Moon, and many 
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adjudg'd by the Ancient Geographers the grey 
eſt in the World. It divides Aſia into two ul 
which have their Denomination from it: Aj 
there is an Anti-T aurus the greater and the |; 
which accordingly divide Armenia into greng 
and leſs. Then the Cruciform Mountains d 
Imaus, the famous Caucaſus, the long Chan 
of Tartary and China, and the rocky and mo 
tainous Arabia. It one could at once have abu 
ſpect of all theſe together, one would be e 
ly ſatisfied, that the Globe of the Earth j 
more rude and indigeſted Body than 'tis con 
monly imagin'd; if one could ſee, I ſay, al it 
Kingdoms and Regions of the Earth at ont 
view, how they lie in broken Heaps; the d 
hath overwhelmed one half of them, and yhu 
remains are but the taller Parts of a Ruin. Look 
upon. thoſe great Ranges of Mountains in 
rope or in Aſia, whereof we have given aſhort 
Survey ; in what Confuſion do they lie? The 
have neither Form nor Beauty, nor Shape, nt 
Order, no more than the Clouds in the alt 
Then how barren, how deſolate, how naked u 
they? How they ſtand neglected by Natut 
Neither the Rains can ſoften them, nor ti 
Dews trom Heaven make them fruitful. 
I have given this ſhort Account of the Mout 
tains of the Earth, to help to remove that Pc 
zudice we are apt to have, or that Conccit, tht 
the preſent Earth zs regularly form d. And ti 
this Purpoſe I do not doubt but that it wou 
be of very good Uſe to have natural Maps 0 
the Earth, as we noted before, as well as cu 
. and done with the ſame Care and Judgnei 
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ur common Maps I call Civil, which note 
e Diſtinction of Countries and of Cities, and 
preſent the Artificial Earth as inhabited and 
Itivated: But Natural Maps leave out all that, 
d repreſent the Earth as it would be if there 
as not an Inhabitant upon it, nor ever had 
en; the Skeleton of the Earth, as I may fo ſay, 
ith the ſight of all its Parts. Methinks alſo eve- 
Prince ſhould have ſuch a Draught of his own 
ountry and Dominions, to fee how the Ground 
s in the ſeveral Parts of them, which higheſt, 
hich loweſt ; what reſpect they have to one an- 
her, and to the Sea; how the Rivers flow, 
id why; how the Mountains ſtand ; how the 
eaths and how the Marſhes are plac'd. Such a 
ap or Survey would be uſeful both in time of 
ar and Peace, and many good Obſervations 
igt be made by it, not only as to natural Hi- 
dry and Philoſophy, but alſo in order to the 
rect Improvement of a Country. But to rœ 
Im to our Mountains. 
AND this View of the Multitude and Great- 
ls of them, may help to rectify our Miſtakes 
dout the Form of the Earth; fo before we pro- 
ed to examine their Cauſes, it will be good to 
ſerve further, that theſe Mountains are plac'd 
no Order one with another, that can either 
ſpect Uſe or Beauty; and if you conſider them 
ngly, they do not conſiſt of any Proportion of 
arts that is referable to any Defign, or that 
th the leaſt Footſteps of Art or Counſel. 
here is nothing in Nature more ſhapeleſs and 
ll: figur d than an old Rock or a Mountain, and 
O 2 | all 
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all that Variety that is among them, is but Hier 
various Modes of Irregularity; ſo as you c 
not make a better Character of them, in ſhy 
than to ſay they are of all Forms and Figu 
except regular, Then if you would go with 
theſe Mountains (for they are generally holly 
you would find all things there more rude, 
poſlible, than without: And laſtly, if you lo 
upon an Heap of them together, or a mou 
tainous Country, they are the greateſt EI 
ples of Confuſion that we know in Nature; 
Tempeſt or Earthquake puts Things into m 
Diſorder. Tis true, they cannot look (o 
now as they did at firſt; a Ruin that is fr 
looks much worſe than afterwards, when t 
Earth grows diſcolourd and skinn'd over. | 
I fancy, if we had ſeen the Mountains wit 
they were new born and raw, when the E. 
was freſh broken, and the Waters of the De 
newly retir'd, the Fractions and Confuſion 
them would have appear'd very ghaſtly 4 
frightfal. 
AFTER this general Survey of the Mounti 

of the Earth and their Properties, let us n 
reflect upon the Cauſes of them. There 
double Pleaſure in Philoſophy ; firſt, that 
Admiration, whilſt we contemplate Things 
are great and wonderful, and do not yet und 
ſtand their Cauſes; dür tho' Admiration ph 
ceeds from Ignorance, yet there is a cel 
Charm and Sweetneſs in that Paſſion. Then 
ſecond Pleaſure is greater and more intell« 

| al, which is that of diſtinct Knowledge 4 


Col 
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omprehenſion, when we come to have the 
ey that unlocks thoſe Secrets, and ſee the 
ethods wherein thoſe Things come to paſs 
at we admir'd before: The Reaſons why the 
orld is ſo or ſo, and from what Cauſes Na- 
re, or any Part of Nature, came into ſuch a 
ate; and this we are now to enquire after, 
to the Mountains of the Earth, what their 
riginal was, how and when the Earth came 
to this ſtrange Frame and Structure? In the 
winning of our World, when the Earth roſe 
om a Chaos, 'twas impoſſible it ſhould come 
nmediately into this mountainous Form; be- 
uſe a Maſs that is fluid, as a Chaos is, can- 
ot lie in any other Figure than what is regu- 
r; for the conſtant Laws of Nature do cer- 
inly bring all Liquors into that Form: And 
Chaos is not call'd ſo from any Confuſion or 
rokenneſs in the Form of it, but from a Con- 
lion and Mixture of all forts of Ingredients 
the Compoſition of it. So we have already 
oduc'd in the precedent Chapters, a double 
rzument that the Earth was not originally in 
is Form, both becauſe it roſe from a Chaos, 
hich could not of it ſelf, or by any immedi- 
e Concretion, ſettle into a Form of this Na- 
re, as hath been ſhewn in the fourth and 
h Chapters; as alſo becauſe if it had been 
riginally made thus, it could never have under- 
zone a Deluge, as hath been prov'd in the ſecond 
d third Chapters. If this be then a ſecondary 
nd ſuccedaneous Form, the great eh is, 
tm what Cauſes it ariſes. 

O 3 Son 
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SOME have thought that Mountains, and 
other Irregularities in the Earth, have Riſe frolf 
Earthquakes, and ſuch like Cauſes ; otherh 
thought that they came from the univerſal Ui 
luge; yet not from any Diſſolution of the En 
that was then, but only from the great Agitaj 
on of the Waters, which broke the Groundi 
to this rude and unequal Form. Both the 
Cauſes ſeem to me very incompetent and i 
ſufficient. Earthquakes ſeldom make Moy 
tains, they often take them away, and link the 
down into the Caverns that lie under then 
beſides, Earthquakes are not in all Countri 
and Climates as Mountains are; for as weha 
obſerv'd more than once, there is neither |ſlan 
that is Original, nor Continent any where | 
the Earth, in what Latitude ſoever, but ha 
Mountains. and Rocks in it. And- laſtly, wt 
Probability is there, or how is it credible, f 
thoſe vaſt Tracks of Land which we (ce fill 
with Mountains both in Europe, Aſia and 
Frica, were rais'd by Earthquakes, or any En 
tions from below ? In what Age of the Mol 
was this done, and why not continu'd ? Asit 
the Deluge, whictrthey-alledgeas anotherCaul 
1 doubt not but Mountains were made in ti 
Time of the general Deluge, that great Chany 
and Transformation of the Earth happen d thel 
but not from ſuch Cauſes as are pretended 
that is, the bare rolling and agitation ef til 
Waters; for if the Earth was ſmooth and pla 
before the Flood, as they ſeem to ſuppoſe # 


well as we do, the. Waters could have littlec 
hors | : 
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> Power over a ſmooth Surface to tear it any 
ay in Pieces, no more than they do a Mea- 
» or low Ground when they lie upon it; for 
at which makes Torrents and Land floods vio- 
nt, is their Fall from the Mountains and high 
ands, which our Earth is now full of; but if the 
ain fell upon even and level Ground, it would 
ly ſodden and compreſs it; there is no poſſi- 
ity how it ſhould raiſe Mountains in it. And 
we could imagine an univerſal Deluge as the 
th is now conſtituted, it would rather throw 
own the Hills and Mountains, than raiſe new 
es; or by beating down their Tops and looſe 
arts, help to fill the Valleys, and bring the 
arth nearer to Evenneſs and Plainneſs. 

SEEING then there arc no Hopes of explain- 
ig the Origin of Mountains, either from par- 
cular Earthquakes, or from the general De- 
ge, according to the common Notion and 
xplication of it; theſe not being Cauſes an- 
verable to ſuch vaſt Effects: Let us try our 
ypothefis again; which hath made us a Chan- 
el large enough for the Sea, and Room for all 
bterraneous Cavitics, and I think will find us 
aterials enough to raiſe all the Mountains 
the Earth, We ſuppoſe the great Arch or 
ircumference of the firſt Earth to have fallen 
ito the Abyſs at the Deluge, and ſeeing that 
Vas larger than the Surface it fell upon, tis 
blolutely certain, that it could not all fall flat, 
It lie under the Water: Now as all thoſe Parts 
hat ſtood above the Water made dry Land, or 
he preſent habitable Earth, ſo ſuch Parts of the 
0 4 Ary 
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dry Land as ſtood higher than the reſt, my 
Hills and Mountains; and this is the firſt 3 
gencral Account of them, and of all the Inc 
litics of the Earth. But to conſider theſe Tha an! 
a little more particularly: There is a doͤ ei 
Cauſe and Neceſſity of Mountains, firſt this ng 
mention d, becauſe the exterior Orb of the Ext 
was greater than the interior, which it fell gart 
and therefore it could not all fall flat; and (8 
condly, becauſe this exterior Orb did not f 
{o flat and large as it might, o, did not cover: 
the Bottom of the Abyls, as it was very al 
to do; but as we ſhew'd before in ExPlaini 
the Channel of the Occan, it left a gaping | 
the Middle, or an Aby/ſs-channel, as I ſhould 
it; and the broader this Abyſs-channel wast 
more Mountains there would be upon the 
Land; for there would be more Earth, or mit 
of the falling Orb left, and leſs Room to plac 
in, and therefore it muſt ſtand more in Hey 
In what Parts of the Earth theſe Heaps woul 
lie, and in what particular manner, it cannot 
expected that we ſhould tell; but all that v 


how ſtrange ſocver, and otherwiſe unaccoult 
able, may "eaſily be explain'd and deduc' fron 
this Original; we ſhall not wonder at the 
Greatneſs and Vaſtneſs, ſecing they are the Rui 
of a broken World ; and they would take u 
more or leſs of the dry Land, according as th 
Ocean took up more or leſs Space of our Globe 
Then as to their Figure and Form, whether 
ternal or internal, tis juſt ſuch as anſwers 5 | 

L 
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xpetation, and no more than what the Hy- 
theſis leads us to; for you would eaſily be- 
vc that theſe Heaps would be irregular in all 
anner of ways, whether conſider'd apart, or in 
cir Situation to one another. And they would 
commonly in Cluſters and in Ridges, for 
ole are two of the moſt general Poſtures of the 
arts of a Ruin, when they fall inwards. Laſt- 
; We cannot wonder that Mountains ſhould 
generally hollow; for great Bodies falling to- 
ether in Confuſion, or bearing and leaning a- 
ainſt one another, muſt needs make a great ma- 
Hollowneſſes in them, and by their unequal 
Applications empty Spaces will be intercepted. 
Ve ſee alſo from the ſame Reaſon why moun- 
ainous Countries are ſubject to Earthquakes; 
and why Mountains often ſink and fall down 
nto the Caverns that lie under them ; their 
loints and Props being decayed and worn, they 
decome unable to bear their Weight. And all 
heſe Properties you ſee hang upon one and 
tne ſame String, and are juſt Conſequences from 
dur Suppoſition concerning the Diſſolution of 
the firſt Earth. And there is no ſurer Mark of 
a good Hypotheſes, than when it doth not on- 
ly hit luckily in one or two Particulars, but an- 
ſwers all that it is to be apply'd to, and is ade- 
quate to Nature in her whole Extent, 

But how fully or eaſily ſoever theſe things may 
anſwer Nature, you will ſay, it may be, that all 
this is but an Hypotheſis; that is, a kind of Fic- 
tion or Suppoſition that Things were ſo and ſo 
at firſt, and by the Coherence and 3 

| e 9 
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of the Effects with ſuch a Suppoſition, 50 
would argue and prove that they were real 
ſo. This I confeſs is true, this is the Methgy, 
and if we would know any Thing in Natur 
further than our Senſes go, we can know it ng 
otherwiſe than by an Hypotheſis. When Thing 
are either too little for our Senſes, or too te. 
mote and inacceſſible, we have no Way t 
know the inward Nature, and the Cauſes of 
their ſenſible Properties, but by reaſoning upon 
an Hypotheſis. If you would know, for Exam 
ple, of what Parts Water, or any other Liquor 
conſiſts, they are too little to be diſcern d by 
the Eye; you muſt therefore take a Suppolſition 
concerning their inviſible Figure and Form, ant 
if that agrees and gives the Reaſon of all thei 

ſenſible Qualities, you underſtand the Nature! 
Water. In like manner, if you would know the 
Nature of a Comet, or of what Matter the Sun 

conſiſts, which are Things inacceſſible to u, 
you can do this no otherwiſe than by an H. 

pot heſis; and if that Hypotheſis be eaſy and in. 
telligible, and anſwers all the Phenomena ol 

thoſe two Bodies, you have done as much 54 

Philoſopher or as human Reaſon can do. And this 

is what we have attempted concerning the Earth 

and concerning the Deluge. We have laid dow, 

an Hypotheſis that is eaſy and perſpicuous, con- 

ſiting of a few things, and thoſe very intellig: 

ble, and from this we have given an Account 
how the old World was deſtroy'd by a Deluge 

of Water, and how the Earth came into this 

preſent Form, ſo diſtinguiſh'd and interrupre! 

wit 
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ith Sea and Land, Mountains and Valleys, 
d ſo broken in the Surface and inward Parts 

f it. 
gor to ſpeak the Truth, this Theory is ſome- 
hing more than a bare ERypotheſis; becauſe we 
e aſſured that the general Ground that we go 
pon is true, namely, That the Earth roſe at 
rt from a Chaos; for beſides Reaton and An- 

iquity, Scripture it (elf doth aſſure us ot that; 
Ind that one Point being granted, we have de- 

uc d from it all the reſt by a direct Chain of 
onſequences, which I think cannot be broken 
aſily in any Part or Link of it. Beſides, the 
great Hinge of this Theory, upon which all 
he reſt turns, is the Diſtinction we make of 
he antediluvian Earth and Heavens from the 
Poſtdiluvian, as to their Form and Conſtitution. 
\nd it will never be beaten out of my Head, 
but that St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. chap. iii. 5, 6. hath 
made the ſame Diſtinction ſixteen hundred 
Years ſince, and to the very ſame purpoſe; ſo 
that we have ſure footing here again, and the 
Theory riſeth above the Character of a bare /Hy- 
potheſis. And whereas an Hypotheſis that is clear 
and proportion'd to Nature in every Reſpect, 
is accounted morally certain, we muſt in Equity 
give morethan a moral Certitude to this Theory. 
But I mean this only as to the general Parts of 
it; for as to Particularitics, I look upon them 
only as problematical, and accordingly J athrm 
nothing therein but with a Power of Revoca- 
tion, and a Liberty to change my Opinion when 
I ſhall be better inform d. Neither do I know 
any 
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any Author that hath treated a Matter new, u 
mote, and conſiſting of a Multitude of Partig 
lars, who would not have had occaſion, if! 
had liv'd to have ſeen his Hypotheſes fully ex 
min d, to have chang'd his Mind and Mannerg 
explaining Things in many material Inſtance 
To conclude both this Chapter and this Ser 
tion, we have here added a Map or Draught 
the Earth, according to the natural Face of i 
as it would appear from the Moon, if we wer 
a little nearer to her; or as it was at firſt after th 
Deluge, before Cities were built, DiſtinQon 
of Countries made, or any Alterations by hu 
man Induſtry. Tis chiefly to expoſe more tt 
view the Mountains of the Earth, and the Pn 
portions of Sca and Land; to ſhew it as it lis 
in itſelf, and as a Naturaliſt ought to concen 
and conſider it. Tis true, there are far mor 
Mountains upon the Earth than what are her 
* repreſented, for more could not convenient 
be plac'd in this narrow Scheme; but the bel 
and moſt effectual Way of repreſenting tit 
Body of the Earth as it is by Nature, would be. 
not in plain Tables, but by a rough Globe, en 
preſſing all the conſiderable Inequalities tha 
arc upon the Earth. The ſmooth Globes that 
we uſe, do but nouriſh in us the Conccit d 
the Earth's Regularity ; and tho they may be 
convenient enough for geographical Purpoſes 
they are not ſo proper for natural Science, no 
thing would be more uſeful in this Reſped, 
than a rough Globe of the largeſt Dimenſions 
wherein the Channel of the Sea ſhould be real!) 
3 : hollow, 
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ollow, as it is in Nature, with all its unequal 
depths according to the beſt Soundings, and 
he Shores expreſs d both according to Matter 
nd Form, little Rocks ſtanding where there are 
Rocks, and Sands and Beaches in the Places 
yhere they are found; and all the Iſlands plant- 
din the Sea-channel in a due Form, and in 
heir ſolid Dimenſions. Then upon the Land 
ould ſtand all the Ranges of Mountains, in 
he fame Order or Diſorder that Nature hath 
et them there: And the in-land Seas, and 
ercat Lakes, or rather the Beds they lie in, 
ſhould be duly repreſented ; as alſo the vaſt De- 
farts of Sand as they lie upon the Earth. And 
this being done with Care and due Art, would 
be a true Epitome, or true Model of our Earth. 
Where we ſhould fee, beſides other Inſtructi- 
ons, what a rude Lump our World is, which 
we are ſo apt to dote upon. 


C HA p. 
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Cuae XII. pp 


A ſhort Review of what hath been already tial 
ted of, and in what Manner. The ſever 
Faces and Schemes under which the Eau er 
would appear to a Stranger, that ſhould vier 

1 it firſt at a Diſtance, and then more cloſe 

| and the Application of them to our Subjet, 

| All Methods, whether Philoſophical or TH 

| ological, that have been offer d by others f 

| the Explication of the Form of the Ea 

| are examin'd and diſprou'd. A Conjettu 
concerning the other Planets, their natur 
Form and State compared with ours. 


E have finiſh'd the three Sections of thi 

VV Book, and in this laſt Chapter we wil 
make a ſhort Review and Reflection upon wha 

hath been hitherto treated of, and add ſome 

further Confirmations of it. The Explication of 

the univerſal Deluge was the firſt Propoſal and 

Deſign of this Diſcourſe, to make that a Thing 
credible and intelligible to the Mind of Man: 

And the full Explication of this drew in tix 

' whole Theory of the Earth; Whoſe Original 
| we havededuc'd from its firſt Source, and ſhewd 
| both what was its primeval Form, and how it 
| came into its preſent Form. The Sum of our 
Hypotheſis concerning the univerſal Deluge was 
| this; That it came not to paſs, as was vulgat- 
lu believ'd, by an Exceſs of Rains, or any In- 


undation of the Sea, ngr could cyer be FR 
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by a meer Abundance of Waters; unleſs we 
ppoſe ſome Diſſolution of the Earth at the 
me time, namely, when the Great Abyſs was 
token open. And accordingly we ſhewed, that 
ithout ſuch a Diſſolution, or if the Earth had 
en always in the ſame Form it is in now, no 
aſs of Water, any where to be found in the 
World, could have cquall'd the Height of the 
ountains, or made ſuch an univerſal Deluge. 
ccondly, We ſhewed that the Form of the 
ath at firſt, and till the Deluge, was ſuch as 
nade it capable and ſubject to a Diſſolution : 
\nd thirdly, That ſuch a Diſſolution being ſup- 
os d, the Doctrine of the univerſal Deluge is ve- 

y rcaſonable and intelligible; and not only the 
Doctrine of the Deluge, but the ſame Suppoſiti- 
dn is a Key to all Nature beſides, ſhewing us 
low our Globe became terraqueous, what was 
he Original of Mountains, of the Sea-channel, 
f Iſlands, of ſubterraneous Cavitics ; things 
rhich without this Suppoſition are as untelligi- 
le as, the univerſal Flood itſelf. And theſe 
tings reciprocally confirming one another, our 
pot heſis of the Deluge is arm'd, both Breaſt 
and Back, by the Cauſes and by the Effects, 

IT remains now, that, as to confirm our Ex- 
plication of the Deluge, we ſhew'd all other 
Accounts that had been given of it to be incf- 
fectual or impoſſible, ſo to confirm our Doc- 
tine concerning the Diſſolution of the Earth, 
and concerning the Original of Mountains, 
deas, and all Inequalities upon it, or within 
it, we muſt examine what Cauſes have been 
4 N aſſig'nd 
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ingly as we view it more nearly or remotehy 


of a terraqueous Globe. If a Philoſopher ſhould 


Which lie in the Water; how theſe weit 


aſſign d by others, or what Accounts given d 
theſc things: That ſecing their DefeQtivencg 
we may have the more Aſſurance and Satisfac 
on in our own Method. 

AND in order to this, let us obſerve firſt the 
general Forms under which the Earth may hg 
conſider d, or under which it doth appear accord 


and the firſt of theſe and the moſt general is tha 


come out of another World out of Curioſity t 
ſee our Earth, the firſt Diſcovery or Obſeryati 
on he would make would be this, that it was 
terraqueous Globe: Thus much he might of 
ſerve at a great Diſtance, when he came but neu 
the Borders of our World. This wediſcernin 
the Moon, and moſt of the Planets, that the 
are divided into Sca and Land, and how thisDi 
viſion came would be his firſt Remark and 
Inquiry concerning our Earth; and how alk 
thoſe Subdiviſions of Iflands, or little Earth 


form'd, and that great Channel that contains 
them both. 

THE ſecond Form that the Earth ap pe: 
under, is that of an uneven and mount ainoul 
Globe. When our Traveller had got beloy 
the Circle of the Moon, he would diſcern thi 
bald Tops of our Mountains, and the lone 
Ranges of them upon our Continents. We 
cannot from the Earth diſcern Mountains ans 
Valleys in the Moon directly, but from thi 


Motion of the Light and Shadows vl 
| ec 


( 
( 
| 
| 
| 
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there, we eaſily collect that there are ſuch In- 
ualities : And accordingly we ſuppoſe that 
Mountains would appear at a great Diſtance, © 
the ſhady Valleys lying under them; and 
xt this curious Perſon that came to view our 
th, would make that his ſecond Enquiry, 
y thoſe Mountains were formed, and how 
Globe came to be ſo rude and irregular ? 
rwe may juſtly demand how any Irregularity 
me into Nature, ſeeing all her firſt Motions 
d her firſt Forms arc regular, and whatſoever 
not ſo, is but ſecondary, and the Conſequence 
ſome Degeneracy, or of ſome Decay. 
THE third viſible Form of our Earth is that 
a broken Globe ; and broken throughout, 
t in the outward Parts and Regions of it. 
is, it may be, you will ſay, is not a viſible ' 
rm ; it doth not appear to the Eye, with- 
t reaſoning, that the Surface of the Earth 
lo broken. Suppoſe our new Viſitant had 
w paſs'd the middle Region of the Air, and 
s alighted upon the Top of Pic Teneriffe 
his firſt reſting Place, and that ſitting there, 
took a View of the great Rocks, the wide 
, and of the Shores of Africk and Europe; 
rwell ſuppoſe his piercing Eye to reach ſo 
; I will not ſay that at firſt Sight he would 
onounce that the Surface of this Globe was 
oken, unleſs he knew it to be ſa by Compa- 
on with ſome other Planet like to it; but 
e broken Form and Figure of many Parts of 
e Rocks, and the Poſture in which they lay, 
great Portions of them, ſome inclin'd, fome 
book 1, P proſtrate 
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proſtrate, ſome erected, would naturally leadhiy 
to that Thought, that they were a Ruin; 
would ſee alſo the Iflands tore from the Com 
nents, and both the Shores of the Continen 
and their Inland Parts in the ſame Diſorder ae! 
irregular Situation. Beſides, he had this great Urn 
vantage in viewing the Earth at a Diſtance, thou 
he could (ee a whole Hemiſphere together, whi 18 
as he made his Approaches thro' the Air, wo 
have much what the ſame aſpect and count 
ance as tis repreſented within the great Schein ei 
p. 203. And if any Man ſhould accidentally Hin 
upon that Scheme, not knowing or thinking th 
it was the Earth, I believe his firſt Thought of 
would be, that it was ſome great broken Bod 
or ruin d Frame of Matter; and the Origin: 
I am ſure, is more manifeſtly ſo. But we'll le 
our ſtrange Philoſopher to his own Ob(ſcrrWWu 
ons, and wiſh him good Guides and Intery 
ters in his Survey of the Earth, and that 
would make a favourable Report at his Ret 
home, of our little dirty Planet. 1 
IN the mean time let us purſue, in oute 
Way, this Third Idea of the Earth a little i 
ther, as it is 2 broken Globe. Nature I k 
hath diſſembled and cover'd this Form as mic 
as may be, and Time hath help'd to rep 
ſome of the old Brcachcs, or fill them ft 
beſides, the Changes that have been made Wiſh 
Art and human induſtry, by Agricultu\ 
Planting, and Building Towns, hath map 
the Face of the Earth quite another TM: 
from what it was in its naked Rudcncls | U 
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ankind is much alter'd from its priſtine State, 
rom what it was four thouſand Ycars ago, or to- 
rardsthefirſt Ages after the Flood, when the Na- 
ions livd in Simplicity or Barbarouſneſs; ſo is 
e Earth too, and both ſo diſguis'd and tranſ- 
orm d, that if one of thoſe primitive Fathers 
hould riſe from the Dead, he would ſcarce know 
nis to be the ſame World which he liv'd in be- 
ore. But to diſcern the true Form of the Earth, 
rhether intire or broken, regular or diſorder'd, 
ye muſt in the firſt Place take away all thoſe Or- 
aaments or Additions made by Art or Nature, 
nd view the bare Carcaſs of the Earth, as it hath 
othing on it but Rocks and Mountains, Deſerts 
nd Fields, and hollow Valleys, and a wide 
dea. Then ſecondly, We muſt in our Ima- 
ination empty this Channel of the Sea, take 
but all the Waters that hinder the Sight of it, 
nd look upon the dry Ditch, meaſure the 
Depth and Breadth of it in our Mind, and ob- 
ſerve the Manner of its Conſtruction, and in 
hat a wild Poſture all the Parts of it lie; ac- 
ording as it hath been formerly repreſented, 
hap. 10. And laſtly, we muſt take off the 
Lover of all ſubterrancous Places and deep 
Caverns, to ſee the inſide of the Earth; and 
lay bare the Roots of Mountains, to look in- 
to thoſe Holes and Vaults that are under them, 
fll'd ſometimes with Fire, ſometimes with 
Water, and ſomotimes with thick Airand Va- 
fours. The Object being thus prepar'd, we 
are then to look fixedly upon it, and to pro- 
nounce what we think of this disfigur'd Mals, 
ies RL ot whether 
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whether this exterior Frame doth not ſeem 
be ſhatterd; and whether it doth more api 
reſemble a new-made World, or the Nur 
of one broken. I confeſs when this Idea. 
the Earth is preſent to my Thoughts, Ie 
no more believe that this was the Form wher 
init was firſt produc'd, than if I had feen th 
Temple of Jeruſalem in its Ruins, when de 
fac'd and ſack'd by the Babylonians; I coll 
haye perſuaded my ſelf, that it had never be 
in any other Poſture, and that Solomon hu 
given Orders for Building it ſo. 

So much for the Form of the Earth: It n 
mains now that we examine what Cauſes hay 
been aſlign'd by others, of theſe Irregulariti 
in the Form of the Earth, which we explain! 
the Diſſolution of it; what Accounts any ( 
the Ancients have given, or attempted to gill 
how the Earth ſwell'd into Mountains in e 
tain Places, and in others was depreſs d into lo 
Valleys, how the Body of it was ſo broke 
and how the Channel of the Sea was mad 
The Elements naturally lie in regular Forn 
one above another, and now we find them mix 
confounded and tranſpos'd, how comes this 
ſturbance and Diſordination in Nature? Tt 
Explications of theſe Things that have been? 
ven by others, may be reduc'd to two gener 
Sorts, Philoſophical or Theological, and 
will try them both for our Satisfaction. 

OF Philoſophers, none was more concerl 
to give an Account of ſuch Things than I 
curus, both becauſe he acknowledged the Or 


9 
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n of the Earth to have been from a Chaos, and 
ſo admitted no Cauſes to act in Nature but 
latter and Motion: Yet all the Account we 
we from the Eprcureans of the Form of the 
arth, and the great Inequalities that are in it, is 
flight and trivial, that mcthinks it doth not 
ſerve the Name of a Philoſophical Explicati- 
1. They ſay that the Earth and Water were 
x d at firſt, or rather, the Earth was above the 
ater, and as the Earth was condens'd by the 

cat of the Sun and the Winds, the Water was 
nucez'd out in certain Places, which either it 
und hollow or made ſo ; and ſo was the Chan- 
el of the Sea made. Then as for Mountains, 
hile ome Parts of the Earth ſhrunk and ſunk 
this Manner, others would not fink ; and theſe 
anding ſtill while the others fell lower, made 
e Mountains, How the ſubterrancous Cavities 

ere made according to them, I do not find. 

Tris is all the Account that Monſieur Ga/- 

nd: (who ſeems to have made it his Buli- 
els, as well as his Pleaſure, to embelliſh that 
mloſophy ) can help us to, out of the Epicu- 
az Authors how the Earth came into this 
orm ; and he that can content himſelf with 
is, is, in my Mind, of an Humour very caſy 
be pleasd. Do the Sun and the Wind ule 
) ſqueeze Pools of Water out of the Earth, 
nd that in ſuch a Quantity as to make an 
Veean? They dry the Earth, and the Waters 
00, and rarify them into Vapours, but I ne- 
er knew them to be the Cauſes of preſſing 
Vater out of the Earth by Condenſation. 
3 Coul( 
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Could they compreſs the Earth any otherwiſe 
than by drying it and making it hard? Andin 
Proportion, as it was more dry, would it notthe 
more imbibe and ſuck up the Water? And ho 
were the great Mountains of the Earth made in 
the North and in the South, where the Influence 
of the Sun is not great? What ſunk the Earth 

there, and made the Fleſh ſtart from the Bones 
But tis no Wonder that Epicurus ſhould ging 
ſuch a mean Account of the Origin of the Earth 
and the Form of its Parts, who did not ſo mud 
as underſtand the general Figure of the Body o 
it, that it was in ſome Manner Spherical, 0 
that the Heavens encompalſs'd it round. Ong 
muſt have a blind Love for that Philoloſphy, and 
for the Concluſions it drives at, not to ſee it 
Lameneſs and Defects in thoſe firſt and fund: 
mental Parts. 

Ariſtotle, though he was not concern'd to pink 
an Account how the Earth came into this pre: 
ſent Form, as he ſuppos'd it Eternal; yet upo 
another Conſideration he ſeems obliged to gi 
ſome Reaſon how the Elements came into tli 
Diſorder ; ſeeing he ſuppoſeth, that, accordin 
to the Order of Nature, the Water ſhould li 
above the Earth in a Sphere, as the Air doth 
bove the Water, and his Fire above the Air 
This he toucheth upon in his Meteors, but { 
gently and fearfully, as if he was handling ho 
Coals. He faith the Sea is to be confi derd 
the Element, or Body of Waters that belongs te 
this Earth, and that theſe Waters change Places 


and the Sea is ſome Ages in one Part of thi 


Globe 
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bigbc, and ſome Ages in another; but that 
is is at ſuch great Diſtances of Time, that there 
an be no Memory or Record of it. And he 
ems willing to ſuppoſe that the Water was 
ace all over the Earth, but that it dry'd up in 
ertain Places, and continuing in others, it 

here made the Sea. 
WuAr a miſerable Account is this? As to his 
hange or Removal of the Sca-channel in ſe— 
eral Ages, as it is without all Proof or Proba- 
ility, if he mean it of the Channel of the great 
Ocean, ſo 'tis nothing to the Purpoſe here; for 
he Queſtion is not why the Channel of the Sea 
in ſuch a Part of the Earth, rather than in an- 
ther, but why there is any ſuch prodigious Ca- 
ty in or upon the Earth any where, And if 
e take hisSuppoſition, that the Element of Wa- 
ter was once higher than the Earth, and lay in 
a Sphere about it, then let him tell us in plain 
Terms how the Earth got above, or how the 
Cavity of the Ocean was made, and how the 
Mountains riſe ; for this ElementaryEarth which 
lay under the Water, was, I ſuppoſe, equal and 
ſmooth when it lay there; and what reaſon was 
there, that the Waters ſhould be dry'd in one 
Part of it, more than another, if they were every 
where of an equal Depth, and the Ground c- 
qual under them? It was not the Climates 
made any Diſtinction, for there is Sea towards 
the Poles, as well as under the Æquator; but 
ſuppoſe they were dry'd up in certain Places, 
that would make no Monntains, no more than 
there are Mountains in our dry'd Marſhes: 
2 4 
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And the Places where they were not gryq 
would not therefore become as deep and hg 
low as the Sea- channel, and tear the Earth and 
Rocks in pieces. If you would ſay that this yer 
Elementary Earth, as it lay under the Water, 
was unequal, and was ſo originally form'd inte 
Mountains and Valleys, and great Cavities; be 
ſides that the Suppoſition isaltogether irration, 
in it{clf, you mult ſuppoſe a prodigious Malgg 
Water to cover ſuch an Earth; as much as vt 
found requiſite for the vulgar Deluge, nameh 
eight Oceans; and what then is become of thy 
other ſeven? Upon the whole, I do not ſee the 
either in Epicurus's way, who ſeems to ſuppol 
that the Waters were at firſt within the Earth 
nor in Ariſtotlès way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe then 
upon the Earth, any rational or tolerable Account 
can be given of the preſent Form of the Earth. 
WHEREFORE ſome Modern Authors 
diſſatisfied, as very well they might be, with 
theſe Explications given us by the Ancients con 
cerning the Form of the Earth, have pitch 
upon other Cauſes, more true indeed in theiriicr 
kind, and in their degree, but that tall as mu 
ſhort of thoſe Effects to which they would apt 
ply them. They ſay that all the Irregulariti io 
of the Body of the Earth have riſen from Earti-WMth 
quakes in particular Places, and from Torrent st 
and Inundations, and from Eruptions of Fir,Wſ: 
or ſuch- like Cauſes, whereof we ſee ſome In-Wir 
ſtances more or leſs every Age; and theſe hae 
made that havock upon the Face of the Earth, ſt: 


and turn d things upſide down, raiſing the Earth, . 
8 in 
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1 ſome Places, and making great Cavities or 
"haſms in others, ſo as co have brought it at 
ength into that torn, broken, and diſorderly 
orm in which we now ſee it. 

THESE Authors do ſo far agree with us, 
s to acknowledge, That the preſent irregular 
form of the Earth muſt have procceded from 

zuins and Diſſolutions of one ſort or other; 
ut theſe Ruins they make to have been par- 
al only, in this or in that Country, by piecc- 

cal, and in ſeveral Ages, and from no other 

zuſes, but ſuch as ſtill continue to act in Na- 
ure, namely, accidental Earthquakes and Erup- 
ions of Fires and Waters. Theſe Cauſes we 
acknowledge as readily as they do, but not as 
apable to produce ſo great Effects as they would 
alcribe to them; the Surface of the Earth may 
be alittle changed by ſuch Accidents as theſe, 
ut for the moſt part, they rather ſink the 
lountains, than raiſe new Ones: As when 
Houſes are blown up by Mines of Powder, 
tey are not ſet higher, but generally fall low- 
et and flatter ; Or ſuppoſe they do ſometimes 
riſe an Hill, or a little Mount, what's that to 
tie great Mountains of our World, to thoſe 
long and vaſt Piles of Rocks and Stones, which 
the Earth can ſcarce bear? What's that to 
ſrong-backt Taurus or Atlas, to the Ameri- 


(an Andes, or to a Mountain that reacheth 
from the Pyreneans tothe Euxine Sea? There's 


v much Difference between theſe, and thoſe 
factious Mountains they ſpcak of, as betwixt 
mem and Mole-hi!ls. 


AND 
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AND to anſwer more diſtinctly to this Op. 
nion, as before in ſpeaking of Iſlands we diſtin 
guilh'd betwixt factitious and original Iflands, ſo 
it you pleaſe, we may diſtinguiſh here bctyint 
factitious and original Mountains; and alloy 
ing ſome few, and thoſe of the fifth or fixt 
Magnitude, to have riſen from ſuch accident 
_ Cauſes, we enquire concerning the reſt and the 
greateſt, what was their Original? If we ſhoul 
ſuppoſe that the ſeven Hills upon which Roy 
ſtands, came from Ruins or Eruptions, or an 
ſuch Caulcs, it doth not follow that the 4þ 
were made ſo too. And as for Mountains, { 
for the Cavities of the Earth, I ſuppoſe then 
may be Diſruptions ſometimes made by Earth 


 quakes, and Holes worn by ſubterraneous Firth 
and Waters; but what's that to the Channel o | 
the Arlantick Ocean, or of the Pacifick Oceu au 


which is extended an hundred and fifty Dc 
- grees under the Æquator, and towards be 
Poles ſtill further? He that ſhould derive ſu e 
mighty Things from no greater Cauſes, WWF! 
ſhould think him a very credulous Philoſophet 
And we are too ſubject indeed to that Faun 
of Credulity in Matter of Philoſophizing WC 
Many when they have found out Cauſes that! 
are proper for certain Effects within ſuch 4 
Compaſs, they cannot keep them there, bull y 
they will make them do every Thing for them e 
and extend them often to other Effects of WM ( 
ſuperior Nature or Degree, which their AW] i 
vity can by no Means reach to. Ana nat 
been a burning Mountain ever ſince, and _ | 
, Mi 
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Memory of Man, yet it hath not deſtroy'd 
dat Iſland, nor made any new Channel to the 
-2, tho it ſtands ſo near it. Neither is Veſu- 
s above two or three Miles diſtant from the 
ea -· ſide, to the beſt of my Remembrance, and 
et in ſo many Ages it hath made no Paſſage to 
neither open nor ſubterraneous. Tis true, 
ome Iſehmus s have been thrown down by 
arthquakes, and ſome Lakes have been made 
n that Manner, but what's this to a Ditch nine 
houſand Miles broad? Such an one we have up- 
n the Earth, and of a Depth that is not mcaſur- 
ble; what Proportion have theſe Cauſes to ſuch 
in Inſtance? And how many thouſand Ages 
nuſt be allow'd to them todo their Work, more 
than the Chronology of our Earth will bear ? 

BESIDES, When were theſe great Earth- 
uakes and Diſruptions, that did ſuch great Exe- 
cution upon the Body of the Earth ? Was this 
before the Flood or ſince ? If before, then the 


old Difficulty returns, how could there be a 


Flood, if the Earth was in this mountainous 
form before that Time? This, I think, is de- 
monſtrated impoſſible in the ſecond and third 
Chapters. If ſince the Flood, where were 
the Waters of the Earth before theſe Earth- 
quakes made a Channel for them? Beſides, 
where is the Hiſtory or Tradition, that ſpeaks 
of theſe ſtrange Things, and of this great 
Change of the Earth? Hath any writ of the 
Origins of the Alps? In what Year of Rome, 
or what O/ymprad they were born? Or how 
they grew from little ones? How the Earth 

groan'd 
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groan'd when it brought them forth, when ig em 
Bowels were torn by the ragged Rocks? Do the hin 
Chronicles of the Nations mention theſe thing, 
or ancient Fame, or ancient Fables? were the: 
made all at once, or in ſucceſſive Ages? Theſe 
Cauſes continue ſtill in Nature, we have il 
Earthquakes and ſubterraneous Fires and Wi the 
ters, why ſhould they not (till operate and have 
the ſame Effects? We often hear of Cities 
thrown down by Earthquakes, or Countries 
ſwallow'd up; but who ever heard of a ney 
Chain of Mountains made upon the Earth, or 
a new Channel made for the Ocean? We Xdo 
not read that there hath been ſo much as a ney 
Sinus of the Sea ever ſince the Memory of Man: 
Which is far more feaſible than what they pte- 
tend. And Things of this Nature being both 
ſtrange and feaſible, excite Admiration and great 
Attention when they come to paſs, and would 
certainly have been remembered or propagat- 
ed in ſome Way or other, if they had exer 
happen'd ſince the Deluge. They have tc 
corded the Foundation of Cities and Monat 
chies, the Appearance of Blazing Stars, the 
Eruptions of fiery Mountains, the moſt remark- 
able Earthquakes and Inundations, the great E- 
clipſes or Obſcurations of the Sun, and any thing 
that look'd ſtrange or Prodigy-like, whether in 
the Heavens or on Earth: And theſe, which 
would have been the greateſt Prodigies, and 
greateſt Changes that ever happen'd in Nature, 
would theſe have eſcap'd all Obſervation and 

Memory 
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ſemory of Men? That's as incredible as the 
hings themſelves arc. 
'LasTLY, Tocomprehend all theſe Opini- 
ns together, both of the Ancient and Modern 
uthors, they ſeem all to agree with us in this, 
hat the Earth was once under another Form; 
herwiſe why do they go about to ſhew the 
auſes how it came into this Form? I deſire 
ento know what Form they ſuppoſe the Earth 
o have been under before the Mountains were 
ade, the Channel of the Sea, or ſubterrancous 
avities? Either they muſt take that Form which 
e have aſſign d it before the Deluge, or elſe 
hey muſt ſuppoſe it cover'd with Water, till the 
en channels were made, and the Mountains 
rought forth; as in Fig. 2. p. 76. And no doubt 
it was once in this Form, both Reaſon and the 
Authority of Moſes aſſure us of it; and this is 
the Teſt which every Opinion muſt be brought 
to, how the Earth cmerg'd out of that watry 
form? And in particular, as to that Opinion 
which we are now examining, the Queſtion is, 
bow by Earthquakes, and fiery Eruptions, ſub- 
terraneous Waters, and ſuch like Cauſes, the 
body of the Earth could be wrought from 
that Form to this preſent Form? And the 
Thing is impoſſible at firſt Sight; for ſuch 
Cauſes as theſe could not take place in ſuch 
in Earth. As for ſubterraneous Waters, there 
could be none at that Time, for they were all 
above Ground; and as for ſubterrancous Ex- 
lalations, whether ficry or aery, there was no 
Pace for them neither; for the Earth, when 
| 1 
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it lay under the Water, was a ſolid uniform Mg 
compatt and cloſe united in its Parts, as we hay 
ſhewn before upon ſeveral Occaſions ; no Mine 
or hollow Vaults for the Vapours to be lodg d in es 
no Store-houſes of Fire; nothing that cou et. 
make Earthquakes; nor any ſort of Ruins or at 
ruptions : Theſe are Engines that cannot Ply" 
but in an Earth already broken, hollow and ci hel 
vernous. Therefore the Authors of this Opini 
on do in effect beg the Queſtion; they aſlign ſud 
Cauſes of the preſent Form of the Earth, as coul 
not take Place, nor have any Activity until the 
Earth was in this Form: Theſe Cauſes may con 
tribute ſomething to increaſe the Rudeneſs a 
Inequalities of the Earth in certain Places, but 
they could not be the original Cauſes of it 
And that not only becauſe of their Diſpropot 
tion to ſuch Effects, but alſo becauſe of theit 
Incapacity, or Non-exiſtence at that time, whe! 
theſe Effects were to be wrought. 

T avs much concerning the Philoſophica 
Opinions or the natural Cauſes that have been 
aſlign'd for the irregular Form of this preſent 
Earth. Let us now conſider the Theologica 
Opinions, how Mountains were made at firlt 
and the wonderful Channel of the Sea: And 
theſe Authors ſay, God Almighty made the 
immediately when he made the World; an 
ſo diſpatch'd the Buſineſs in a few Word 
This is a ſhort Account indeed, but We mul 
take heed that we do not derogate from the 
Perfection of God, by aſcribing all Thing 

promiſcuouſly to his immediate AG: 
5 | 
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ave often ſuggeſted that the firſt Order of 
Things is regular and ſimple, according as the Di- 
ne Nature is; and continues ſo till there is ſome 
degeneracy in the moral World; I have alſo 
oted upon ſeveral Occaſions, eſpecially in the 

at. Treat. Chap. 11. the deformity and Incom- 
modiouſneſs of the preſent Earth; and from 
heſe two Conſiderations we may reaſonably in- 
fer, that the preſent State of the Earth was not 
Original, but is a State of Subjection to Va- 
nity, wherein it muſt continue till the Redemp- 
tion and Reſtitution of all Things. 

Bu T beſides this general Conſideration, there 
arc many others, both Natural and Theologi- 
cal, againſt this Opinion, which the Authors 
of it, I believe, will find unanſwerable. As 
firſt, St. Peter's Diſtinction betwixt the preſent 
Earth and the Antediluvian ; 2 Ep. Chap. iii. 
5,6. and that in Oppoſition to certain profane 
Perſons, who ſeem to have been of the ſame 
Opinion with theſe Authors, namely, That 
the Heavens and the Earth were the ſame now 
that they had been from the beginning, and 
that there had been no Change in Nature, ei- 
ther of late, or in former Ages; Theſe St. 
Peter confutes and upbraids them with Igno- 
rance or Forgetfulneſs of the Change that was 
brought upon Nature at the Deluge, or that 
the Antediluvian Heavens and Earth were of 
a diffetent Form and Conſtitution from the 
preſent, whereby that World was obnoxious 
to a Deluge of Water, as the preſent is 
to a Deluge of Fire. Let theſe Authors put 

%%% fr. BRCECS 


all this, becauſe it taught, that the Heavens and 
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themſelves in the Place of thoſe ObjeQors, mac nt 
ſee what Anſwer they can make to the Apoſtle M 
whom I leave to diſpute the Caſe with them, Wc 
hope they will not treat this Epiſtle of St. P. 
ters ſo rudely as *Didymus Alexandrinus did 
an ancient Chriſtian, and one of St. Ferome' rin 
Maſters ; he was of the ſame Opinion with the: 
Theological Authors, and fo fierce in it, that 
ſeeing St. Peter's Doctrine here to be contrary, 
he ſaid, this Epiſtle of St. Peter's was corrupted, 
and was not to be receiv'd into the Canon. And 


the Earth had chang'd their Form, and would do 
ſo again at the Conflagration 3 ſo as the ſame 
World would be triform in Succeſs of Time 
We acknowledge his Expoſition of St. Peter. 
Words to be very true ; but what he makes an 
Argument of the Corruption of this Epiſtle, is 
rather, in my Mind, a peculiar Argument of 
its Divine Inſpiration. In the ſecond Place, 
theſe Writers daſh upon the old Rock, the 
Impoſlibility of explaining the Deluge ; if 
there were Mountains from the Beginning, and 
the Earth then in the ſame Form as it is in 
now. Thirdly, They make the State of Para- 
diſe as unintelligible as that of the Deluge; 
For thoſe Properties that are aſlign'd to Pa 
radiſe by the Ancients, are e With 
the preſent Form of the Earth: As will appeat 
in the Second Book. Laſtly, They muſt anſwer, 
and give an Account of all thoſe Marks which 
we have obſervd in Nature (both in this 


Chapter, and the Ninth, Tenth, and Ele. 
| venth) 
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at, ) of Fractions, Ruins, and Diſſolutions that 

e been on the Earth, and which we have 
wn to be incxplicable, unleſs we admit that 
he Earth was once in another Form. 

Tusk Arguments being premis'd, let us now 
ring their Opinion Jo: to the Teſt, and lee 
1W hat manner theſe Mountains muſt have been 
ade according to them, and how the Chan- 
\clof the Sca, and all other Cavities ofthe Earth. 
et us to this Purpoſe conſider the Earth again 

that tranſient, incompleat Form which it had 
hen the Abyſs encompaſt the whole Body of 
t, Fig. 2. p. 77. we both agree that the Earth 
as Ouce in this State, and they lay, that it came 
mediately out of this State into its preſent 
orm, there being made by a ſupernatural Pow- 
r a great Channel or Ditch in one Part of it, 
hich drew off the Waters trom the reſt, and 
he Earth which was ſqueez'd and forc'd out 
ff this Ditch, made the Mountains. So there is 
he Channel of the Sea made, and the Moun- 
ans of the Earth; how the ſubterrancous Ca- 
ties were made according to theſe Authors, 
do not well know. This J confeſs ſeems to 
ca very groſs Thought, and a way of work- 
ng very un- God like; but however, let's have 
Patience to examinc it. 

AND in the firſt Place, if the Mountains 
ere taken out of the Channel of the Sea, 
then they are cqual to it, and would fill it up 


portions upon Examination will not agree; ior 
nough the Mountains of the Excth be very 
Book 1 's Q Eredar 
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t they were thrown in again. But theſe pro- 
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great, yet they do not equal by much the gr 
Ocean. The Occan extends to half the Surfy 
of the Earth; and if you ſuppoſe the great 
Depth of the Ocean to anſwer the Height ofth 
greateſt Mountains and the middle Depth toth 
middle ſort of Mountains, the Mountains ough 
to cover all the dry Land to make them anſye 
to all the Capacity of the Ocean; whereas v 
ſuppos'd them upon a reaſonable Computati 
to cover but the tenth Part of the dry Land 
and conſequently neither they nor the $ 
Channel could have been produc'd in this ma 
ner, becauſe of their great Diſproportion toon 
another. And the ſame thing appears, it wecon 
pare the Mountains with the Abyſs which c 
ver'd the Earth before this Channel was made 
for this Channel being made great enough 
contain all the Abyſs, the Mountains take 
out of it muſt alſo be equal to all the Aby 
but the Aggregate of the Mountains will nc 
anſwer this by many Degrees; for ſuppoſet 
Abyſs was but half as deep as the deep Oceu 
to make this Calculus anſwer, all the dry Lan 
ought to be cover'd with Mountains, and wit 
Mountains as high as the Ocean is deep, « 
double high to the Depth ef the Abyls, bt 
cauſe they are but upon one half of the Glot 
And this is the firſt Argument againſt the R 
ciprocal Production of "Mountains and thc Se 
their Incongruency or Diſproportion. 
 _ SECONDLY, we arc to conſider that a gte 


many Mountains of the Earth are far ny 
rol 
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om any Seas, as the great In-land Mountains 
Afiaand of Africk, and the Sarmatick Moun- 
ins, and others in Europe; how were theſe 
reat Bodies flung thorough the Air from their 
ſpective Seas, whence they were taken, to thoſe 
laces where they ſtand? What Appearance is 
ere in common Reaſon or Credivility, that 
hele huge Maſſes of Earth and Stone that 
and in the middle of Continents were dug 
ut of any Seas? We think it ſtrange, and very 
eſervedly, that a little Chapel ſhould be tran- 
orted from Paleſtine to Italy over Land and 
ſe, much more the Tranſportation of Mount 
las or Taurus thorough the Air, or of a Range 
Mountains two or three thouſand Miles long, 
yould ſurely upon all Accounts appear incon- 
ruous and incredible: Beſides, neither the 
ollow Form of Mountains, nor the ſtony Mat- 
er whereof they commonly conſiſt, agrees with 
hat Suppoſition, that they were preſs'd or ta- 

en out of the Channel of the Sea. 
LASTLY, we are to conſider, that the 
ountains are not barely laid upon the Earth, 
ia Tomb: ſtone upon a Grave, nor ſtand as 
Satucs do upon a Pedeſtal, as this Opinion 
eems to ſuppoſe ; but they are one continued 
dubſtance with the Body of the Earth, and their 
Roots reach into the Abyſs z as the Rocks by 
tic Sea ſide go as deep as the Bottom of the 
dea in one continued Maſs : And tis a rid - 
culous Thing to imagine the Earth firſt a plain 
durface, then all the Mountains ſet upon it, as 
Hay-cocks in a Field, ſtanding upon their flat 
3 Bottoms. 
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Bottoms. There is no ſuch common Surface; 
Nature, nor conſequently any ſuch Super-ag 
tions: "Tis all one Frame or Maſs, only by 
ken and disjointed in the Parts of it. To co 
clude, Tis not only the Mountains that ma 
the Incqualitics of the Earth, or the Irregular 
ty of its Surface, every Country, every Provinc 
cvcry Ficld, hath an uncqual and different $i 
tuation, higher or lower inclin'd more or leſ 
and ſometimes one way ſometimes anothe 
you can ſcarce take a Mile's Compals in an 
Place where the Surface of the Ground co 
tinues uniform; and can you imagine, thi 
there were Moulds or Stones brought from thi 
Sea-channel to make all thoſe Incqualitics? 
that Earthquakes have been in every Count 
and in every Field? The inner Veins and Lare 
the Beds or Strata of the Earth arc alſo broke 
as well as the Surface. Theſe muſt proceed tron 
univerſal Cauſes; and all thoſe that have bee 
alledg'd, whether from Philoſophy or Thee 
logy, are but particular or topical. I am ful 
ſatisficd, in Contemplation of theſe Things 
and ſo I think every unprejudic'd Perſon mi 
be, that to ſuch an irregular Variety of Situs 
tion and Conſtruction, as we ſcc every when 
in the Parts of the Earth, nothing could all 
'1werbut ſome univerſal Concuſſion or Diſloca 
tion, inthe Nature of a general Ruin. 
Wx have now, finiſh'd this firſt Part of ou 
Phat and all that concerns the Deluge 0 
 Dillotution of the Earth; and we have 19 


only cſtabliſh'd our own n Hypo- by 15 irt 
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;zuments, but alſo produc'd and examin d all 
uppoſitions that have been offer'd by others, 
hether Philoſophical or Theological, for theEx- 
ication of the ſame things; ſo as nothing ſeems 
w to remain further upon this Subject. For a 
onciuſion of all, we will conſider, if you pleaſe, 
creſt of the Earths,or of the Planets within our 
cavens, that appertain to the ſame common 
un; to ſee, ſo far as we can go by rational Con- 
aures, if they be not of the ſame Fabrick, and 
we undergone the like Fate, and Forms with 
ur Earth. It is now acknowledged by the gc- 
erality of learned Men, that the Planets are 
pake Bodies, and particularly our next Neigh- 
bur, the Moon, is known to be a terraque- 
us Globe, conſiſting of Mountains and Val- 
ys as our Earth does; and we have no Rea- 
on to believe, but that ſhe came into that 
orm by a Diſſolution, or from like Cauſes, 
our Earth did. Mercury is ſo near the Sun, 
at we cannot well diſcern his Face, Whether 
potted or no, nor make a Judgment of it. 
ut as for Venus and Mars, if the Spots that 
obſery'd in them be their Waters or their 
<a, as they are in the Moon, tis likely they 
ie alſo terraqueous Globes, and in much 
nat a like Form with the Moon; and the 
ath, and, for ought we know, from like 
auſes. Particularly as to Venus, tis a remark- 
vic Paſlage that St. Auſtin (De Civ. Det, 
t. c. viii.) hath preſerv'd out of Varro: He 
ah, That about the Time of the great Deluge 
lere was 4 wonderful Alteration or Cataſtrophe 


Q 3 happen'd 
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happen d to the Planet Venus, and that | 
hang d her Colour, Form, Figure, and Myy 
tude. This is a great Preſumption that ſhe 
fer d her Diſſolution about the ſame time th 
our Earth did. I do not know that any ſy 
Thing is recorded concerning any of the oth; 
Planets, but the Body of Mars looks very ry 
ged, broken, and much diſorder' d. 
Saturn and Jupiter deſerve a diſtin Conf 
dcration, as having ſomething particular and dj 
ferent from the reſt of the Planets; Saturn is: 
markable for his Hoop or Ring, which ſeems 
ſtand off, or higher than his Body, and wo 
ſtrongly induce one to believe, that the xt 
rior Earth of that Planet, at its Diſſolution, 
not all fall in, but the polar Parts ſinking in 
the Abyſs, the middle or equinoctial Parts 
ſubſiſted, and bore themſelves up in the Nau 
of an Arch about the Planet, or of a Bridge, as 
were, built over the Sea of Saturn. And as ſo 
have obſerv'd concerning the Figure of 7upit 
that it is not wholly. Spherical, but a Spheroi 
protuberant in the Equator, and depreſs t 
wards the Poles: So I ſhould ſuſpect Saturn 
have been much more ſo, before his Diſruptio 
Namely, That the Body of that Planet, in 
firſt State, was more flat and low towardst 
Poles, and alſo weaker and thinner ; and abe 
the Equator higher, fuller and ſtronger bull 
By reaſon of which Figure and Conſtrudic 
the Polar Parts did more eaſily fall in, or ye 
ſackt in (as Cupping Glaſſes draw in the Fic 
when the Abyſs below grew more Wha 
\Cy 
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hereas the middle Parts about the Equator, 
ing a more juſt Arch and ſtrongly built, would 
x yield or fink, but ſtood firm and unbroken, 
id coutinues {till in its firſt Poſture. Planets 
eak in different ways, according to the 
Juality of their Matter, the manner of their 
onſtruction, and the Nature of the Caules 
hat act upon them. Their Diſſolutions are 
pmetimes total, as in our Earth, ſometimes 
artial ; and both of theſe may be under great 
ariety. In partial Diſſolutions, the middle 
ts ſometimes ſtand, and the Polar are broke; 
x the Polar ſtand and the Middle are broke. 
Dr one Hemiſphere, or part of an Hemiſphere 
nay be ſunk, the reſt ſtanding. There may be 
auſes and Occaſions for all theſe Varieties and 
nany more, in diverſifying the Phænomena of 
n immenſe Univerſe. But to return to Saturn. 
THAT this preſent uncouth Form of Saturn 
vas not its Original Form, I am very well ſa- 
Sed, if that Planet roſe from a Chaos, as 
urs did, And if this be an adventitious Form, 
| know no Account can be given of it with 
more Probability, than by ſuppoſing it the Et- 
felt of ſome Fraction or Diſruption in the Po- 
ar Parts. Neither do I know any Phanome- 
non hitherto obſerv'd concerning Saturn, that 
does diſprove this Hypotheſis or Conjecture. 
As to Jupiter, that Planet without doubt 
b alſo turn'd about its Axis, otherwiſe how 
ſould its four Moons be carried round him? 
And this is alſo collected from the Motion of 
that permanent Spot {if it be found to be ſo) 
24 that 
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that is upon its Body. Which Spot I take to h. 
either a Lake or a Chaim and Hiatus into ty 
Aby ſs of the Planet: That is, part of the Abit 
open or uncover'd, like the Aperture we made 
the Seventh Figure, C. 6. p. 184. And this migt 
either have been left ſo by Providence, at firſt. 10 
ſome Reaſons and Cauſes fitting that Earth: 0 
it may have fallen in aer un as Plato's Ut 
lantis, or as Sodom and Gomorrah, for ſon 


Judgment upon part of that World. 


To conclude, ſeeing all the Planets that ar 
plac'd in this Heaven, and are the Foſter-Chil 
dren of this Sun, ſeem to have ſome Aﬀeir 
one with another, and have much what th 
ſame Countenance, and the ſame general Phy 
nomena; it ſeems probable, that they riſc mud 
what the ſame way, and after the like man 
ner as our Earth, each one from its reſpetiy 
Chaos; and that they had the ſame Eleme 
tary Regions at firſt, and an exteriour Of 
form'd over their Abyſs: and laſtly, Thi 
every one of them hath ſuffer'd, or is to uf 
fer its Deluge, as our Earth hath done. Thele 
I fay, arc Probable Conjectures according t 
the Analogy of Reaſon and Nature, ſo far 1 
we can judge concerning Things 770 remot 
and inacceſſible. 

AND theſe things being thus, and our Tht 
ory of the Deluge, and the Diſſolution whid 
brought it, having ſuch a general Agrecmet 
both with our Heavens and our Earth, I thin 
there is nothing but the Uncouthneſs of 
Thing to ſome Men's . 

ullol 
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uſtom of thinking otherwiſe, and the Un- 
\finels of entring into a new ſet of Thoughts, 
hat can be a Bar or Hindrance to its Recep- 
jon. But it may be improv'd, I doubt not, 
1 many Reſpects, and in ſome Particularitics 
ified. The firſt Attempts in great Things 
re ſeldom or never perfect: Such is the Weak- 
cſs of our Underſtandings, and the want of 
full Natural Hiſtory. And in aſſigning Cauſes 
of ſuch great Effects, fair Conjectures are to 
be allow d, till they be diſplac d by others more 
evident and more certain. Accordingly I rea- 
lily ſubmit to theſe Terms, and leave this, and 
all other Parts of the Theory, to further Ex- 
amination and Enquiries, 
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and periſh; an Earth raisd from 
the Rudiments of a Chaos, and 
| diſſolvd and deſtroy'd in an Uni- 
Deluge. We have given alſo an im- 

perfect 
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perfect Deſcription of that Primzvat Earth, 
far as was neceſſary to ſhew the Cauſes and Man. 
ner of its Diſſolution. But we muſt not conte 
our ſelves with this; ſeeing that Earth was theft 
Theatre upon which Mortals appear'd and ace 
and continu d ſo for above ſixteen hundred Veit 
and that with Scenes, as both Reaſon and Hifto 
ry tell us, very extraordinary and very different 
from theſe of our preſent Earth, 'tis reatonah!: 
we ſhould endeavour to make a more full Di: 
covery and Deſcription of it; eſpecially ſeciys 
Paradiſe was there ; that Seat of Pleaſure which 
our firſt Parents loſt, and which all their Poſts 
rity have much ado to find again. 

IN the Firſt Book we ſo far defcrib'd thi 
new-found World, as. to ſhew it very diffe 
rent in Form and Fabrick from the pre{cut 
Earth; there was no Sea there, no Mountains, 
nor Rocks, nor broken Caves, 'twas all one 
continued and regular Maſs, ſmooth, ſimple 
and compleat, as the firſt Works of Nature 
uſeto be. But to know thus much only, doth 
rather excite our Curioſity than ſatisfy it; what 
were the other Properties of this World! 
How were the Heavens, how the Elements? 
What Accommodation for Human Life > Why 
was it more proper to be the Seat of Paradiſ? 
than the preſent Earth? Unleſs we knov 
theſe Things, you will lay, it will ſeem but 
an caſy Idea to us; and 'tis certain that the 
more Properties and Particularitics that we 
know concerning any thing, the more rcal it 
appears to be. 
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As it was our Chief Deſign therefore in the 

«ccedent Book, to give an Account of the U- 
werial Deluge, by way of : A Theory; ſo we 
ropole to our {elves chictly in this Book, from 
he lame Theory, to give an Account of Para- 
ſezand in performing of this,we ſhall be led in- 
ha more full Examination. and Diſplay of that 
ft Earth, and of its Qualities. And if we be 
o happy, as, by the Conduct of the ſame Prin- 
pics and the ſame Method, to give as fair an 
Account, and as intelligible of the State of Pa- 
aiſe in that Original Earth, as wc have done 
ff the Deluge by The Diſſolution of! it, and of 
he Form of this Earth which ſuccceded, one 
nuſt be very moroſe or melancholy to ima- 
vine, that the Grounds we. go upon, all this 
while, are wholly falſe or fictitious. A Founda- 
on which will bear the Weight of two Worlds 
viihout ſinking, muſt ſurely ſtand upon a firm 
lock. And I am apt to promiſe my (elf that 
this Theory of the Earth will find Acceptance 
and Credit, more or lets, with all but thoſe 
that think if a ſufficient Anſwer to all Argu- 
ments, to ſay, it zs a Navelty. 

BUT to proceed in our Diſquiſition con- 
cerning Paradiſe, we may note in the firſt Place, 
two Opinions to be avoided, being both cx- 
teams; one that placeth Paradiſe in the ex- 
tra mundane Regions, or in the Air, or in the 
Moon; and the Sther that makes it ſo incon- 
ſderable, as to be contin'd to a little Spot 
of Ground in Meſopotamia, or ſome other 
Country of Ai ia, thc Earth being now 2s it 
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was then. This offends as much in the Deſch 
as the other in the Exceſs. For it is not any ſingl 
Region of the Earth that can be Paradiſracy 
unleſs all Natute conſpire, and a certain Ordet 
of Things proper and peculiar for that Stat 
Nor is it of leſs Importance to find out this ye 
culiar Order of Things, than to find out thi 
particular Scat of Paradiſe, but rather pre 
quiſite to it: We will endeavour therefore todif 
cover and determine both, ſo far as a Theory ci 
g0, beginning with that which is more gener 
'T1s certain there were ſome Qualities ani 
Conditions of Paradiſè that were not meerly 
topical, but common to all the reſt of t 
Earth at that Time; and theſe we muſt con 
der in the firſt Place, examine what they wer: 
and upon what they depended. Hiſtory, bot 
Sacred and Profane, muſt tell us what the 
were, and our Theory muſt ſhew us upol 
what Cauſes they depended. I had once, I con 
feſs, propos d to my ſelf another Method, in 
dependent upon Hiſtory or Effects; I thought tt 
have continued the Deſcription of the Primitive 
or antediluvian Earth from the Contemplatiol 
of its Cauſes only, and then left it to the 
Judgment of others to determine, whethct 
that was not the Earth where the Golden 
Age was paſt, and where Paradiſe ſtood. fei 
I had obſerv'd three Conditions or Chatac 
ters of it, which I thought were ſufficient i 
anſwer all that we knew concerning that 
firſt State of Things, viz. The Regularil) 0 
its Surface; The Situation or Poſtnre Jl . 
1 f 
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dy to the Sun; and the Figure of it : From 
eſe three general Cauſes I thought might be 
educ'd all the chief Differences of that Earth 
om the preſent, and particularly thoſe that 
ade it more capable of being Paradiſiacal. 

Bu T upon ſecond Thoughts I judg d it more 
eful and expedient to lay aſide the Cauſes at 
reſent, and begin with the Effects, that we 
nieht have ſome ſenſible Matter to work 
pon. Bare Ideas of Things are look d upon 
romantick tilt Effects be propos'd, where- 
f they are to give an Account; Tis that 
nakes us value the Cauſes when Neceſlity 
uts us upon Enquiry after them; and the 
Kcaſons of Things are very acceptable, when 
hey caſe the Mind, anxious and at a loſs how 
o underſtand Nature without their help. We 
jill therefore, without more ado, premiſe 
hoſe Things that have been taken Notice of 
extraordinary and peculiar to the firſt Ages 
f the World, and to Paradiſe, and which 
neither do, nor can, obtain in the preſent 
Earth; whereof the firſt is a perpetual Spring 


Inimals; and the third, fheir Production out 
of the Earth, and the great Fertility of the Soil 
in all other Things. 

Taxsz Difficulties guard the way to Para- 
diſe like the flaming Sword, and muſt be re- 
movy'd before we can enter; theſe are general 
Preliminaries which we muſt explain before we 


proceed to enquire after the particular Place 


of this Garden of Pleaſure. The Ancients 
| : | have 


o Equinox; the ſecond, the Longevity of 
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have taken Notice of all theſe in the firſt Ay 
of the World, or in their golden Ape, as the 
call it; and Ido not doubt but what they aſciib 
to the golden Age, was more remarkably true 
Patadiſe ; yet was not ſo peculiar to it, butth 
it did in a good meaſure extend to other Par 
of the Earth at that Time. And 'tis manifeſt th; 
their goldenAge was contemporary with our. 
radiſe; for they make it begin immediately aft 
the Production and Inhabitation of the Earl 
(which they, as well as Moſes, raiſe from th 
Chaos) and to degenerate by degrees till the De 
luge ; when the World ended, and begun agai 
TA this Parallel may the better appeat 

we may obſerve, that as we ſay that the who 
Earth was, in ſome Senſe, Paradiſiacal int 
firſt Ages of the World, and that there wa 
beſides, one Region or Portion of it that wa 
peculiarly ſo, and bore the Denomination o 
Paradiſe; So the Ancients, beſide their gold 
en Age, which was common to all the Earth 

noted ſome Parts of it that were more golden 

if I may ſo ſay, than the reſt, and which did mor 

particularly anſwer to Paradiſe; as their Ely 

Fields, Fortunate Iſlands, Gardens of Heſperides 

Alcinous, &c. theſe had a double Portion o 

Pleaſantneſs, and, beſide the Advantages whic 

they had common with the reſt of che Earth : 

that Time, had ſomething proper and ſingular 

which gave them a diſtinct Conſideration an- 

Character from the reſt. 

HAVING made this Obſervation, let us pro 


ceed, and ice what Antiquity faith, ien 
tha 
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t firſt and Paradiſiacal State of Things, upon 
oe three Heads forementioned; Firſt, that 
ere was a perpetual Spring, and conſtant Sere- 
y of the Air. This is often tepeated by the an- 
nt Poets, in their Deſcription of the golden 


UP 


on alios prima creſcentis origine mundi 

uxiſe dies, aliumve habuiſſe tenorem, 

ediderim : Ver illud erat, Ver magnus agebat 

his, & hybernis parcebant flatibus Euri. 
Virgil. 


Days the neu- born Earth enjoy d of old, 
1d the calm Heavens in this ſume Tenor rowl d: 
[ll the great World had then one conſtant Spring, 
0 cold Eaſt-winds, ſuch as our Winters bring. 


For I interpret this in the ſame Senſe with 
uids Verſes of the golden Age: 


erat Aternum: Placidiq; tepentibus auris ; 
ueebant Zephyri natos ſine ſemine flores. 


he Spring was conſtant, and ſoft Winds that 
| | 3 | ( bl EW, 131 

Neid without Seed, Flow'rs always ſweet and 
(neu. 1 


Ax p then upon the Expiration of the gol- 
en Age, he ſays, 


| d 
| | ö q 
ſibiter antiqui contraxit tempora Veris, &c. | l 10 
Book II. 5 When 1 
1 
| 
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When Jove begun to reign, he chang'd the Ty 
And for one Spring four Seaſons made appen, 


IHE Ancients ſuppos'd, that in the Reigng 
Saturn, who was an antediluvian God, as Imi 
ſo call him, Time flow'd with a more even M. 
tion, and there was no Diverſity of Scaſons 
the Year; but Jupiter, they ſay, firſt introduc 
that, when he came to manage Affairs. This 
expreſt after their way, who ſeldom give: 

ſevere and philoſophical Accounts of the Chu 
ges of Nature. And as they ſuppos d this pe 
petual Spring in the Golden Age, ſo they d 
alſo in their particular Ely/arms ; as I coll 
ſhew largely from their Authors, if it wou 
not multiply Citations too much. Tis tu 
their Elyſiums reſpected the new Heavens, an 
new Earth to come, rather than the paſt; b 
they are both fram'd upon the ſame Model, at 
have common Properties. 

THE Chriſtian Authors have no leſs cel 
brated the perpetual Spring and Sercnity « 
the Heavens in Paradiſe; ſuch Expreſſions 
Deſcriptions you will find in Juſtin Mart) 
F. Baſil, Damaſcen, Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, l 
Grat. prim. hom. and others, inſomuch ti 
Bellarmine, 1 remember, reflecting upon tho! 
Characters of Paradiſe, which many oft 
Fathers have given in theſe Reſpects, fall 
Such Things could not be, unleſs the Sun Nd 
then another Courſe from what he hath no 


or which is more eaſy, the Earth another Sit 
5 
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tion. Which Conjecture will hereafter appear 
o have been well grounded. In the mean Tir e, 
et us ſee the Chriſtian Poetry upon this Subject, 
as we have ſeen the Roman upon the other. Al. 
imus Avitus hath thus deſcrib'd Paradiſè in his 
Notes upon Geneſis : 


on hic alterni ſuccedit temporis unquam 
Bruma, nec &ſtiui redeunt poſt frigora Soles ; 
Hic Ver aſſiduum Cel: clementia ſervat. 
Turbidus Auſter abeſt, ſemperque ſub aere ſudo 
Nubila diffugiunt, jugi ceſſura ſereno. 

Nec poſeit Natura loci, quos non habet, imbres, 
Jed contenta ſuo dotantur germinà rore. 
Perpetuo viret omne ſolum, terræque benignæ 


Blanda nitet facies : Stant ſemper collibus herbæ, 
Arboribuſque come, &c. 


No Change of Seaſons or Exceſs was there, 
NoWinter chill d, nor Summer ſcorch'd the Air, 
But with a conſtant Spring, Nature was freſh 

5 f (. and fair. 
Rough Winds or Rains that Region never knew, 
IWater'd with Rivers and the Morning Dew; 
The Heauns ſtill clear, the Fields ſtill green 
| (and gay, 

No Clouds above, nor on the Earth decay ; 

Trees kept their Leaves andVerdure all the Tear, 
And Fruits were never out of Seaſon there. 


And as the Chriſtian Authors, ſo likewiſe the 
Jewiſh have ſpoken of Paradiſe in the ſame 
manner; they tell us alſo that the Days there 


were always of the ſame Length throughout 
1 | e 
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the whole Year ; and that made em fancy Pay; 
diſe to lie under the Equinoctial; as we ſha 
ſee in its duc Place. *Tis true, we do not find 
theſe Things mention'd expreſly in the Sacred 
Writings, but the Effects that flow'd from em 
are recorded there, and we may reaſonably (uy. 
poſe Providence to have foreſeen, that when thoſe 
Effects came to be ſcan d and narrowly look d in. 
to, they would lead us to a Diſcovery of the 
Cauſes, and particularly of this great and gene. 
ral Cauſe, that perpetual Equinox and Unity of 
Seaſons in the Year, till the Deluge. The Lon- 
gevity of the Antediluvians cannot be explain'd 
upon any other Suppoſition, as we ſhall have Oc. 
caſion to ſhew hercafter ; and that you know is 
recorded carefully in Scripture : As alſo that there 
was no Rainbow before the Flood; which goes 
upon the ſame Ground, that there was no Vati. 
ety of Seaſons, nor any Rain : And this by many 
is thought to be underſtood by Moſes's Words, 
Gen. ii. 5, 6. which he ſpeaks of the firſt and 
Paradiſiacal Earth. Laſtly, Seeing the Earth 
then brought forth the Principles of Life and 
a'l living Crcatures (Man excepted) accord- 
ing to Moſes, Gen. i. 24. we muſt ſuppoſe that 
the State of the Heavens was ſuch as favourd 
theſe Conceptions and Births, which could 
not poſſibly be brought to Perfection, as the 
Seaſons of the Vear are at preſent. The fit 
time that we have mention made in Scrip- 
ture of Summer and Winter, and the Dific- 
rences of Seaſons, is at the ending of the De- 
luge, Gen. viii. 22. Henceforward all the Vals 
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the Earth, Seed time and Harveſt, Heat and 

old, Summer and Winter, Day and Night ſhall 

it czaſe. Tis true theſe Words are ſo.lax, 

hat they may · be underſtood either of a new 

ourſe of Nature then inſtituted, or of an 

od one reſtor d; but ſeeing it doth appear from 

ther Arguments and Conſiderations, that there 

yas at that time a new Courle of Nature con- 

ſtituted, it is more reaſonable to interpret the 

Words in that Senſe ; which, as it is agreca— 

ble to Truth, according to Reaſon and Anti- 

quity; fo it renders that Remark of Moſes of 
far greater Importance, if it be underſtood as 

an Indication of a new Order then ſettled in 

Nature, which ſhould continue henceforwards 

ſo long as the Earth endur'd. Nor do I at all 

wonder that ſuch things ſhould not be expreſly 

and poſitively declar'd in Scripture ; for Natural 

Myſteries in the Holy Writings, as well as Pro- 

phetical, are many times, on (et Purpoſe, incom- 

pleatly deliver'd, ſo as to awaken and excite our 

Thoughts rather than fully reſolve them : This 
being often more ſuitable to the Deſigns of Pro- 

vidence in the Government of the World. But 
thus much for this firſt common or general Cha- 

tacter of the Golden Age, and of Paradiſe, a 
perpetual Serenity and perpetual Equinox. 

THE ſecond Character is the Longevity of 
Men, and, as is probable, of all other Ani- 
mals in Proportion. This, methinks, is as 
ſtrange and ſurpriſing as the other, and I 
know no Difference betwixt the Antediluvian 
World and the preſent, ſo apt to affect us, it 
R 3 W. 
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we reflect upon it, as this wonderful Diſpropo. it! 
tion in the Ages of Men; our Forefathers au er 
their Poſterity: They liv'd ſeven, eight, nine hu 
dred Years and upwards, and tis a wonder noy ea: 
if a Man live to one hundred. Our Oaks do not 
laſt ſo long as their Bodies did; Stone and [ron 
would ſcarce outwear them. And this Propem th 
of the firſt Ages, or their Inhabitants, how ſtrange len 
ſocver, is well atteſted, and beyond all Except Nee 
on, having the joint Conſent of Sacred and Pro. 
fane Hiſtory. The Scripture ſets down the pre. 
ciſe Age of a Series of Antediluvian Patriarch, 
and by that meaſures the Time from the begin. 
ning of the World to the Deluge; fo as all 
Sacred Chronology ſtands upon that bottom, 
Vet I know ſome have thought this ſo impro- 
bable and incongruous a Thing, that to ſae 
the Credit of Moſes and the Sacred Hiſtory, 
they interpret theſe Years of Lunar Years or 
Months; and ſo the Ages of theſe Patriarchs 
are reduc'd to much what the ſame mcalure 
with the common Life of Man at this Time, 
It may be obſerv'd in this, as in many other 
Inſtances, that for want of a Theory to make 
Things credible and intelligible, Men of Wit 
and Parts have often depreſt the Senſe of Sctip 
ture; and that not out of any ill Will to Scrip- 
ture or Religion, but becauſe they could not 
othcrwile, upon the Stock of their Notions 
give themſelves a rational Account of Things 
recorded there. But I hope when we come to 
_ _ explain the Cauſes of this Longevity, we ſhall 
new that it is aitogether as ſtrange a 709 

that 
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it Men ſhould have ſuch ſhort Lives as they 
ye now, as that they had ſuch long Lives in the 
t Ages of the World. In the mean time there 
ea great many collateral Reaſons to aſſure us 
it Lunar Years cannot be here underſtood by 
oſes, for all Antiquity gives the ſame Account 
(thoſe firſt Ages of the World, and of the firſt 
len, that they were extreamly long-liv'd. We 
ect with it generally in the Deſcription of the 
olden Age; and not only ſo, but in their Topi- 
il Paradiſes allo they always ſuppos'd a great 
ivacity or Longevity in thoſe that enjoy'd 
hem. And Joſephus, ſpeaking upon this Sub- 
a, Book I. C. iv. Few. Ant. faith, the Au- 
hors of all the learned Nations, Greeks, or 
Brbarians, bare witneſs to Moſes's Doctrine 
this Particular. And in the Moſaical Hiſto- 
it ſelf, there arc ſeveral Circumſtances and 
Marks that diſcover plainly, that the Years of 
he Patriarchs cannot be underſtood of Lunar 
ears; as We ſhall have Occaſion toſhew in ano- 
ther Place. We proceed in the mean time to 
the third and laſt Character, The extraordina- 
j Fertility of the Soil, and the Production of 
Animals out of the new made Earth. 

Tn E firſt part of this Character is unque- 
ſtonable; All Antiquity ſpeaks of the Plenty 
of the Golden Age, and of their Paraaiſes, 
whether Chriſtian or Heathen. The Fruits of 
the Earth were at firſt ſpontaneous, and the 
Ground, without being torn and tormented, 
ſatisfied the Wants or Deſires of Man. When 
Nature was freſh and full, all things flow'd 
e from 
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from her more eaſily and more pure, like the fl 
running of the Grape, or the Honey-comb; hu 
now ſhe muſt be preſt and ſqueez'd, and her Pr 
ductions taſte more of the Earth and of bitterncy 
The ancient Poets have often pleas'd'themſelye 
in making Deſcriptions of this happy State, au 0 
in admiring the Riches and Liberality of Natur 
at that Time; but we need not tranſcribe thei 
Poetry here, ſeeing this Point is not, Ithink,con 
teſted by any. The ſecond Part of this Character 
concerning the ſpontaneous Origin of lun. 
Creaturesout of that firſtEarth, is not fo unqueſ 
tionable ; and as to Man, Moſes plainly implies u 
that there was a particular Action or Miniſtry 
of Providence in the Formation of his Body 
but as to other Animals, he feems to ſuppoſ 
that the Earth brought them forth as it di 
Herbs and Plants. (Gen. i. 24. compar d wit 
the 11" Verſe.) And the Truth is, thereis 
no ſuch great Difference betwixt Vegetable 
and Animal Eggs, or betwixt the Seeds out 0 
which Plants riſe, and the Eggs out of which 
all Animals riſe, but that we may conceive 
the one as well as the other in the firſt Earth; 
And as ſome Warmth and Influence from the 
Sun is required for the Vegetation of Seeds, ſo 
that Influence or Impregnation, which is ne: 
_ ceſlary to make Animal Eggs fruitful, was im. 
puted by the Ancients to the Ather, or to 
an active and pure Element which had the ſame 
Effect upon our great Mother the Earth, 28 
the Irradiation of the Male hath upon thc 


Female's Eggs. 
Fe * 8858. Tun 
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m Pater Omnipotens fecundus imbribus 


(Ather 


mjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit. 


1 fruit ff ful Showers 0 75 7 did glide 
unto the Boſom of his joyful Bride. 


'T1s true, this Opinion of the ſpontancous 
rigin of Animals in the firſt Earth hath lain un- 
cr ſome Odium, becauſe it was commonly reck- 
n'd to be Epicurus's Opinion peculiarly ; and 
e extended it not only to all Brute Creatures, 
ut to Mankind alſo, whom he ſuppos'd to grow 
ut of the Earth in great Numbers, in ſeveral 
Its and Countries, like other Animals; which 
$a Notion contrary to the Sacred W ritings ; for 
hey declare, that all Mankind, though diffus'd 
ow through the ſeveral Parts and Regions of 
he Earth, roſe at firſt from one Head or ſingle 
lan or Woman; whichis a Concluſion of great 
Importance, and that could nor, I think, by the 
oht of Nature, have ever been diſcoycr'd. 
ndthis makes the Epicurean Opinion the more 
Improbable, for why ſhould two riſe only, if 
they ſprung from the Earth? Or how could 
hey riſe in their full Growth and Perfection, 
s Adam and Eve did? But as for the Opinion 
of Animals riſing out of the Earth at firſt, that 
vas not at all peculiar to Epicurus; The Sticks 
were of the ſame Mind, and the Pythagoreans 
and the Egyptians, and I think, all that tuppos'd 
the Earth to riſe from a Chaos. Neither do 
| know any harm in that Opinion, if duly li- 

mited 
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mited and ſtated; for what Inconvenience ; ausl. 
or what Diminution of Providence, that the nec 
ſhould be the Principles of Life, as well as the 
Principles of Vegetation, in the new Earth? Ae 
unleſs you ſuppoſe all the firſt Animals, as vH 
as the firſt Man, to have been made at one Str 
in their full Growth and Perfection, which ert 
have neither Reaſon nor Authority ſufficient 
believe; if they were made young, little, t 
weak, as they come now into the World, the th. 
ſeems to be no way for their Production mot 
proper, and decorous, than that they ſhoul 
ſpring from their great Mother the Earth. Lai 
conſidering the innumerable little Creaturesthy 
are upon the Earth, Inſects and creeping Thing 
and that theſe were not created out of nothin 
but form'd out of the Ground; I think th 
an Office moſt proper for Nature, that can ſe 
ſo many Hands to work at once; and that hat 
Hands fit for all thoſe little Operations or Ma 
nufactures, how ſmall ſoever, that would lc 
become the Dignity of Superior Agents. 
Tavus much for the Preliminaries, or thre 
general Characters of Paradiſe, which wer 
common to it with the reſt of the Prima! 
Earth; and were the chief Ingredients of t 
Golden Age, ſo much celebrated by the Ancy 
ents. I know there were ſeveral other Dit 
ferences betwixt that Earth and this; but theb 
are the Original; and ſuch as are not neceliat 
to be premis'd for the general Explication e 
Paradiſe, we reſerve for another Place. W 
may in the mean time obſerve, how prcpo' 
« teroull 
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zuſly they go to work, that ſet themſelves 
mediately to find out ſome pleaſant Place 
the Earth to fix Paradiſe in, before they 
e conſider d, or laid any Grounds, to ex- 
in the general Conditions of it, whercſo- 
r it was. Theſe muſt be firſt known and 
termin d, and we muſt take out Aim and 
tections from theſe, how to proceed further 
our Enquiries after it; otherwiſe we fail 
thout a Compaſs, or ſeek a Port and know 
ft which way it lies. And as we ſhould 
ink him a very unskilful Pilot that ſought a 
ce in the new World, or America, that re- 
was in the old; ſo they commit no leſs an 
ror, that ſeek Paradiſe in the preſent Earth, 
now conſtituted, which could only belong 
) the former, and to the State of the firſt 
Vorld: As will appear more plainly in the 
lowing Chapter. 


CHAT. IL 


[he great Change of the World ſince the Flood 
from what it was in the firſt Ages. The 
Earth under its preſent Form could not be 
Paradiſiacal, nor any Part of it. 


HE Scheme of this World paſſeth a- 
way, ſaith an Holy Author : the Mode 
and Form both of the Natural and Civil 
World changeth continually more or leſs, but 
moſt remarkable at certain Perrods, when all 
Nature puts on another Face; as it will do at 
lic Conflagration, and hath done alrcady * 
the 
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the Time of the Deluge. We may imagine ho 
different a Proſpect the firſt World would wy 
from what we ſce now in the preſent States 
Things, if we conſider only thoſe Generals 
which we have deſcrib'd it in the foregoingChy 
ter, and what their Influence would be yyg 
Mankind and the reſt of Nature. For every, 
State of Nature doth introduce a new Civil 0 
der, and a new Face and Oeconomy of Hum; 
Affairs: And J am apt to think, that ſome ty 
Planets, that are under the ſame State or Periq/ 
do not ſo much differ from one another, ast 
ſame Planet doth from it ſelf in different Period 
of its Duration. We do not ſeem to inhabitth 
ſame World that our firſt Fore-fathers did, ne 
ſcarce to be the ſame Race of Men. Ourlif 
now is ſo ſhort and vain, as if we came into th 
World only to ſec it and leave it; by that Tim 
we begin to underſtand our ſelves a little, andi 
know where we arc, and how to act our part 
we muſt leave the Stage, and give Place t( 
Others as meer Novices as we were our ſelye 
at our firſt Entrance, And this ſhort Life 
employ'd in a great Mcaſure to preſerve o 
ſelves from Neceſlity, or Diſeaſes, or Injuric 
of the Air, or other Inconveniences ; to mak 
one Man cally, ten muſt work and do drudge 
ry; The Body takes up ſo much Time, we hart 
little Leiſure for Contemplation, or to cult 
vate the Mind. The Earth doth not yick 
tus Food, but with much Labour and Induſtry 
and what was her free-will Offering before, o 
an caſy Liberality, can ſcarce now be cen 

. rom 
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m her. Neither are the Heavens more favour- 
e ſometimes in one Extream, ſometimes in 
ther; The Air often impure or infectious, 
4 for a great Part of the Year, Nature her ſelf 
ns to be ſick or dead. To this Vanity the ex- 
nal Creation is made ſubject as well as Man- 
d, and ſo muſt continue till the Reſtituti- 
of all Things. 
Can we imagine, in thoſe happy Times and 
aces we are treating of, that Things ſtood in 
s fame Poſture ? Are theſe the Fruits of the 
den Age and of Paradiſe, or conſiſtent with 
cir Happineſs? And the Remedies of theſe E- 
muſt be ſo univerſal, you cannot give them 
one Place or Region of the Earth, but all muſt 
rticipate : For theſe are Things that flow from 
e Courſe of the Heavens, or ſuch general Cau- 
as extend at once to all Nature. If there was 
perpetual Spring and perpetual Equinox in Pa- 
iſe, there was at the lame Time a perpetual E- 
inox all the Earth over; unleſs you place Pa- 
iſe in the middle of the Torrid Zone. So allo 
e long Lives of the Antediluvians was an uni- 
erſal Effect, and muſt have had an univerſal 
aſe, 'Tis true, in ſome ſingle Parts or Regions 
the preſent Earth, the Inhabitants live gene- 
ally longer than in others, but do not approach 
any Mcaſure the Age of their antediluvian 
ore- fathers; and that degree of Longevity 
ich they have above the reſt, they owe 
0 tne Calmneſs and Tranquillity of their 
eayens and Air; which is but an imper- 
kt Participation of that Cauſe which was 
L once 
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once univerſal, and had its Effect through, 
the whole Earth. And as to the Fertiljry| 
this Earth, though in ſome Spots it be e 
nently more fruitful than in others, and my 
delicious; yet that of the firſt Earth was a fe 
tility of another kind, being ſpontancous x 
extending to the Production of Animals, whit 
cannot be without a favourable Concoy 
from the Heavens alſo. 
Thus much in general ; we will now go o. 
thoſe three fore-mention'd Characters more d 
ſtinaly, ro ſhew, by their Unſuitableneſto 
preſent State of Nature, that neither the who 
Earth, as it is now, nor any Part of it, could | 
Paradiſiacal. The perpetual Spring, which b 
long'd to the golden Age, and to Paradiſe, 
an Happineſs this preſent Earth cannot preter 
to, nor is capable of, unleſs we could transf 
the Sun from the Ecliptick to the Equator, « 
Which is as eaſy, perſuade the Earth to changei 
Poſture to the Sun. If Archimedes had found 
Place to plant his Machines in for rcmoving( 
the Earth, all that I ſhould have deſir'd of hin 
would have been only to have given it an Heat 
at one End, and ſet it a little to rights again wit 
theSun, that we might have enjoy d the Como 
of a perpetual Spring, which we have loſt 
its Diſlocation ever ſince the Deluge. And thct 
being nothing more indiſpenſably neceſlaty 
a Paradiſiacal State than this Unity and! 
quality of Seaſons, where that cannot be, 
in vain to ſeek for the rcſt of Paradiſe. 


3 | 
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Tu ſpontaneous Fruitfulneſs of the Ground 
s a thing peculiar to the Primigenial Soil, 
hich was ſo temper'd, as made it more Luxuri- 
t at that time than it could ever be afterwards ; 


egrees it grew leſs fertile. The Origin or Pro- 
tion of Animals out of the Earth depended 
ot only upon this vital Conſtitution of the Soil 
t firſt, but alſo upon ſuch a Poſture and Aſpect 
ff the Heavens, as favour'd, or at leaſt permit- 
ed Nature, to make her beſt Works out of this 
repar'd Matter, and better than could be made 
in that manner after the Flood. Noah, we ſee, 
had Orders given him to preſerve the Races of 
living Creatures in his Ark, when the old World 
yas deſtroy'd; which is an Argument to me, 
that Providence foreſaw that the Earth would 
not be capable to produce them under its new 
form; and that, not only for want of Fitneſs 
in the Soil, but becauſe of the Diverſity of Sca- 
ſons which were then to take place, whereby 
Nature would be diſturb'd in her Work, and the 
Subject to be wrought upon would not con- 
tinue long enough in the ſame due Temper. 
but this Part of the ſecond Character, concern- 
ing the Original of Animals, deſerves to be fur- 
ther examin'd and explain d. 

Thr firſt Principles of Life muſt be tender 
and ductile, that they may yield to all the Mo- 
tons and gentle Touches of Nature; other- 
wiſe it is not poſſible, that they ſhould be 


al thoſe little fine Threads and Textures, that 
| we 


4 as that rich Temperament was ſpent, ſo by 
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we ſee and admire in ſome parts of the Bodies 
Animals. And as the Matter muſt be ſo confi 
tuted at firſt, ſo it muſt be kept in a due Tempe 
till the Work be finiſh'd, without any Excess 
Heat or Cold; and accordingly we ſee that Mi 
ture hath made Proviſion in all ſorts of Creatut en 
whether Oviparous or Viviparous, that the fi 
Rudiments of Life ſhould be preſerv'd from all 
Injuries of the Air, and kept in a moderate 
Warmth. Eggs are enclosd in a Shell, or Film 
and muſt be cheriſhed with an equal gentle hea 
to begin Formation and continue it, otheryiſc 
the Work miſcarries : And in Viviparous Cre 
tures, the Materials of Life are ſafely lodgdi 
the Female's Womb, and conſerv'd in a fit Tem- 
pcrature 'twixt heat and cold, while the Cauſts 
that Providence hath employ'd are buſy at work 
faſhioning and placing and joining the Parts in 
that due Order which ſo wonderful a Fabrick 
requires. | 

 LErT us now compare theſe Things with the 
Birth of Animals in the new-made World, when 
they firſt roſe out of the Earth, to ſee what Pro- 
viſion could be made there for their Safety and 
Nouriſhment, while they were a making, and 
when newly made; and though we take all Ad- 
vantages we can, and ſuppoſe both the Heavens 
and the Earth favourable, a fit Soil and a warm 
and conſtant Temper of the Air, all will be lit 
tle enough to make this way of Production tc 
ſible or probable. But if we ſuppoſe there 
was then the ſame Inconſtancy of the Heavens 


that is now, the ſame Viciſlitude of Seaſons, * 
t 
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- fame inequality of Heat and Cold, I do not 
ink it at all poſſible that they could be ſofornrd, 
being new-form'd, preſery'd and nouriſh'd, 
s true, ſome little Creatures that are of ſhort 
(patch in their Formation, and find Nouriſh- 
ent enough whereſocver they are bred, might 
produc d and brought to Perfection in this 
y, notwithſtanding any Incquality of Seaſons; 
cauſe they are made all at a Heat, as I may ſo 
y, begun and ended within the compaſs of one 
aſon. But the great Queſtion is, concerning the 
ore perfect kinds of Animals, that require a 
ng ſtay in the Womb, to make them capable to 
ſain and nouriſh themſelves when they firſt 
me into the World. Such Animals, being big 
aſtrong, muſt have a pretty Hardneſs in their 
nes, and Force and Firmneſs in their Muſcles 
d Joints, before they can bear their own 
eight, and exerciſe the common Motions of 
cir body: And accordingly we ſee Nature hath 
dain d for theſe a longer Time of Geſtation, 
at their Limbs and Members might have time 
acquire Strength and Solidity. Beſides, the 
oung ones of theſe Animals have common- 
the Milk of the Dam to nouriſh them af- 
t they are brought forth, which is a very 
toper Nouriſhment, and like to that which 
cy had before in the Womb; and by this 
neans their Stomachs are prepar'd by degrees 
or coarſer Food ; Whercas our Terrigenous 
lmals muſt have been wean'd as ſoon as 
ey were born, or as ſoon as they were ſepa- 
ted from their Mother the Earth, and there- 
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fore mult be allow'd a longer Time of Ca 
tinuing there. 
TuESsE Things being conſider'd, we cant 
in Reaſon but ſuppoſe, that theſe Tertigen 
Animals were as long, or longer, a Perfecin 
than our Viviparous, and were not ſepara 
from the Body of the Earth for ten, twely 
cighteen, or more Months, according as the 
Nature was; and ſeeing in this Space of Tin 
they muſt have ſuffer d, upon the common 
pot heſis, all Viciſſitudes and Variety of Scaſo 
and great Exceſſes of Heat and Cold, which: 
Things incompatible with the tender Princip 
of Life, and the Formation of living Creatur 
as we have ſhewn before; we may realonat 
and ſafely conclude, that Nature had not, whi 
the World began, the ſame Courſe ſhe ha 
now, or that the Earth was not then in its pt 
ſent Poſture and Conſtitution : Seeing, l 
theſe firſt ſpontaneous Births, which both t 
Holy Writ, Reaſon and Antiquity ſeem to 
low, could not be ftiniſh'd and brought to M 
turity, nor afterwards preſervd and nouriſh 
upon any other Suppoſition. 
LoNGEVITY is the laſt Character to 
conſider'd, and as inconſiſtent with the prelc 
State of the Earth as any other. There 1 
many Things in the Story of the firſt A 
that ſeem ſtrange, but nothing ſo prodigy-liłe 
the long Liver of thoſe Men; that their Hou 
of Clay ſhould ſtand eight or nine hundr 
| Years and upwards, and thoſe we build of f 


hardeſt Stone, or Marble, will not now * 
ol 
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bng. This hath excited the Curioſity of ingeni- 
as and learned Men in all Ages, to enquire 
fer the poſſible Cauſes of that Longevity; 
nd if it had been always in Conjunction with 
nocency of Life and Manners, and expir'd when 
it expir'd, we might have thought it ſome pe- 
uliar Blefling or Reward attending that; but 
was common to good and bad, and laſted 
il the Deluge, whereas Mankind was degene- 
te long betore. Amongſt Natural Cauſes, 
me have imputed it to the Sobricty and Sim- 
licity of their Diet and manner of Living in 
ole Days, that they cat no Fleſh, and had not 
| thoſe Provocations to Gluttony, which Wit 
nd Vice have ſince invented. This might have 
dme Effect, but not poſſibly to that Degree and 
leaſure that we ſpeak of. There are many Mo- 
aſtical Perſons now, that live Abſtemiouſly all 
heir Lives, and yet they think an hundred Years 
very great Age amongſt them. Others have 
mputed it to the Excellency of their Fruits, 
nd lome unknown Virtue in their Herbs and 
Plants in thoſe Days; but they may as well 
nothing, as ſay that which can neither be 
roy nor underſtood. It could not be either 
he Quantity or Quality of their Food that was 
he Cauſe of their long Lives, for the Earth 
as ſaid to be curſt long before the Deluge, 
and probably by that time was more barren and 
Juiceleſs (for the generality) than ours is now; 
rt we do not ſcc that their Longevity de- 
teas d at all, from the Beginning of the World 
to the Flood. Methuſalah was Noah's Grand- 
8 father, 
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father but one intire Remove from the Del er 
and he liv'd longer than any of his Forc-fathc, Wha 
That Food that will nouriſh the Parts, and kei 
us in Health, is alſo capable to keep us in lon 
Life, if there be no Impedimentsotherwiſe; of 
to continue Health is to continue Life; as th; 
Fewel that is fit to raiſe and nouriſh a Flame 
will preſerve it as long as you pleaſe, if you ad 
freſh Fevel, and no external Cauſes hinder: Ne 
ther do we obſerve that in thoſe Parts ofthepr 
ſent Earth, where People live longer than ing 
thers,that there is any thing extraordinary in the 
Food; but that the Difference is chiefly from thy 
Air and the Temperateneſs of the Heavens; A 
if the Antcdiluvians had not enjoy'd that Advan 
tage in a peculiar manner, and differently fron 
what any Parts of the Earth do now, they woull 
never have ſcen ſeven, eight, or nine hundre 
Years go over their Heads, though they ha 
been nouriſh'd with Nectar and Ambroſia. 

OTHERs have thought that the long Lives 0 
thoſe Men of the old World proccedcd tron 
the Strength of their S7amzma, or firſt Princi 
ples of their Bodies; which if they were noy 
as ſtrong in us, they think we ſhould (till live: 
long as they did. This could not be the ſol 
and adequate Cauſe of their Longevity, : 
will appear both from Hiſtory and Realon 
S$hem, who was born before the Flood, and ha 
in his Body all the Virtue of the antcdiluviat 
Stamina and Conſtitution, fell three hundred 
Years ſhort of the Age of his Fore-fathers, be 


cauſe the greatelt part of his Life was pat 
alte 
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fer the Flood. That their Stamina were ſtronger 
an ours are, I am very ready to believe, and that 


cir Bodies were greater; and any Race of ſtrong 
en, living long in Health, would have Children 
a proportionable ſtrong Conſtitution with 
emſelves; but then the Queſtion is, how was 
sinterrupted? We that are their Poſterity, why 
o not we inherit their long Lives? How was this 
onſtitution broken at the Deluge, and how did 
eStaming fail ſo faſt when that came? Why 
asthere ſo great a Criſis then and Turn of Life, 
why was that the Period of their Strength? 
We ſee this Longevity ſunk half in half im- 
ediately after the Flood, and after that it 
unk by gentler degrees, but was ſtill in Motion 
nd Declenſion till it was fixt at length before 
Davids time, Pſal. xc. 10. (calld a Pſalm 
Moſes,) in that which hath been the cam- 
non Standard of Man's Age ever ſince: As 
yhen ſome excellent Fruit is tranſplanted into 
worſe Climate and Soil, it degenerates con- 
inually till it comes to ſuch a degree of Mean- 
gels as ſuits that Air and Soil, and then it ſtands. 
Ihat the Age of Man did not fall all on a ſud- 
en from the Antediluvian Meaſure to the pre- 
ent, I impute it to the remaining Stamina of 
hole firſt Ages, and the Strength of that pri- 
ne Conſtitution which could not wear off 
ut by degrees. We ſee the Blacks do not 
uit their Complexion immediately, by remo- 
ing into another Climate, but their Poſteri- 
changeth by little and little, and after ſome 
enerations they become altogether like the 
S 3 People 
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People of the Country where they are. Thusb 
the Change of Nature that happen d at the Fo ese 
the unhappy Influence of the Air and uncqu 
Scaſons, weaken d by degrees the innate Streng 
of their Bodies, and the Vigour of their Ee! 
which would have been capable tohave laſted { 
veral more hundreds of Years, if the Heavenshu 
continued their Courſe as formerly, or the Eu 
its Poſition. To conclude this particular, if u 
think that the Antediluvian Longevity proce 
cdonly from the Stamina, or the meer Streng 
of their Bodies, and would have been ſou 
der any Conſtitution of the Heavens, let emu 
ſolve themſelves theſe Queſtions : Firſt, Wh 
theſe Sramna, or this Strength of Conſtit 
tion fail'd? Secondly, Why did it fail ſo muc 
and ſo remarkably at the Deluge? Third) 
Why in ſuch Proportions as it hath done ſing 
the Deluge? And laſtly, Why it hath ſtood 
long immovable, and without any further Dl 
minution? Within the compaſs of five hun 
dred Years they ſunk from nine hundred t 
ninety ; and in the compals of more than thr 
thouſand Years ſince, they have not ſunk te 
Years, or ſcarce any thing at all. Who conlidet 
the Reaſons of theſe Things, and the true Rell 
lution of theſe Queſtions, will be ſatisfie 
that to underſtand the Cauſes of that Longe 
vity, ſomething more muſt be conſider'd thi 
the Make and Strength of their Bodies; WhiC 
though they had been made as ſtrong as ti 
Behemoth or Leviathan, could not have laſte 
io many Ages, if there had not been a 2 
cu 
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lar Concurrence of external Cauſes, ſuch as the 
eſent State of Nature doth not admit of, 

By this ſhort Review of the three general 
haraters of Paradiſe and the Golden Age, 
emay conclude how little conſiſtent they are 
ith the preſent Form and Order of the Earth. 
ho can pretend to aſſign any Place or Region 
this terraqueous Globe, Ifland or Conti- 
ent, that is Capable of theſe Conditions, or 
at agrees either with the Deſcriptions given 
the ancient Heathens of their Paradiſes, 
r by the Chriſtian Fathers of Scripture Para- 
je? But where then, will you ſay, muſt we 
dok for it, if not upon this Earth > This puts 
more into Deſpair of finding it than ever; 
s not above nor below, in the Air or in the 
ubterraneous Regions; No, doubtleſs 'twas 
pon the Surface of the Earth, but of the Pri- 
tive Earth, whoſe Form and Properties, as 
hey were different from this, ſo they were 
uch as made it capable of being truly Para- 
tacal, both according to the forementioned 
haracters, and all other Qualities, and Pri- 
lleges reaſonably aſcrib'd to Paradiſe. 
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CHAP. III. 


The Original Differences of the Primit 
Earth from the preſent or poſt-diluvian. Ty 
three Characters of Paradiſe and the Goldt 
Age found in the Primitive Harth. Apn 
ticular Explication of each Character. 


E have hitherto only perplex d the Arg 
ment and our ſelves, by ſhewing ho 
incxplicablc the State of Paradiſè is, according 
to the preſent Order of Things, and the preſen: 
Condition of the Earth. We muſt now therefor WF 
bring into View that Original and Antediluvia_d 
Earth, where we pretend its Scat was, and ſhey 
it capable of all thoſe Privileges which we han 
deny'dto the preſent; in virtue of which PH) 
leges,and of the order of Nature eſtabliſh d ther 


that Primitive Earth might be truly Paraaj 
cal, as in the Golden Age; and ſome Regiot 
of it might be peculiarly to, according to the 
cciv'd Idea of Paradiſe. And this, I think, i 
all the Knowledge and Satisfaction that we 
can expect, or that Providence hath allowd 

in this Argument. 

THE Primigenial Earth, which in the fir 
Book (Chap. 5.) we rais'd from a Chaos, an 
ſet up in an habitable Form, we muſt now it 
vey again with more Care, to obſeryc its pin 
cipal Differences from the preſent Earth, anc 
what Influence they will have upon ths 
Queſtion in Hand. Theſe Differences, 45 We 


have 
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ive ſaid before, were chiefly three; the Form of 
„ which Was ſmooth, even, and regular; the 
oſture and Situation of it to the Sun, which was 
rect, and not as it is at preſent, inclin'd and 
blique 3 and the Figure of it, which was more 

arcntly and regularly Oval than it is now. 
tom theſe three Differences flow'd a great ma- 
more, inferior and ſubordinate; and which 
d a conſiderable Influence upon the moral 
Vorld at that Time, as well as the natural. 
at we will only obſerve here, their more imme- 
liate Effects, and that in reference to thoſe gene- 
ral Characters or Properties of the Golden Age 
ind of Paradiſe, which we have inſtanc'd in, 
and whereof we are bound to give an Account 
by our Hypotheſis. 
AND in this reſpe&t the moſt Fundamental 
y thoſe three Differences we mentioned, was 
that of the right Poſture and Situation of the 
Farth to the Sun; for from this immediately 
follow'd a perpetual Æquinox all the Earth 
over, or, if you will, a perpetual Spring : And 
that was the great Thing we found wanting in 
the preſent Earth to make it Paradiſiacal, or 
capable of being ſo. Wherefore this being 
now found and eſtabliſh'd in the Primitive 
Earth, the other two Properties of Longevity, 
and of ſpontaneous and vital Fertility, will be 
of more eaſy Explication. In the mean Time 
let us view a little the Reaſons and Cauſes of 
that regular. Situation in the firſt Earth. 

THE Truth is, one cannot ſo well require 
a Reaſon of the regular Situation the Earth NO 
then, 
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then, for that was moſt ſimple and natural; a5 
the irregular Situation it hath now, ſtanding ob. 
lique and inclin'd to the Sun or the Ecliptick. 
Whereby the Courſe of the Year is become une. 
qual, and we are caſt into a great Diverſity of Sea 
{ons. But however, ſtating the firſt aright withitz 
Circumſtances, we ſhall have a better Proſpea 
upon the ſecond, and ſee from what Cauſes, and 
in what Manner, it came to pals, Let us therefore 
doe the Earth, with the reſt of its fellow Plz 
ee rried about the Sun in the Ecliptick, 
© we Motion of the liquid Heavens; and being 
at tliat time perfect, uniform and regular, ha. 
ving tlic ſame Center of its Magnitude and 
Gravity, it would by the Equality of its Li- 
bration neceſlariiy have its Axis parallci to the 
Axis of the ſame Ecliptick, both its Po.cs be- 
ing equally inclin'd to the Sun. And this Pol: 
ture I call a right Situation, as oppos d to ob. 
lique or inclin'd; or a parallel Situation, if 
you pleaſe. Now this is a Thing that needs 
no Proof beſides its own Evidence; for tis 
the immediate Reſult and common Effect of 
Gravity or Libration, that a Body, freely leſt 
to it ſelf in a fluid Medium, ſhould ſettle in 
ſuch a Poſture as beſt anſwers to its Gravita- 
tion; and this firſt Earth whercof we ſpeak; 
being uniform, and every way equally ba. 
lanced, there was no Reaſon why it ſhould 
incline at one End, more than at the other, 
towards the Sun. As if you ſhould ſuppole 
a Ship to ſtand North and South under the E- 
quator, if it was equally built and cqual) 
"Mo OE ballaſted, 
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vallaſted, it would not incline to one Pole or 


other, but keep its Axis parallel to the Axis 


of the Earth; but if the Ballaſt lay more at 
one End, it would dip towards that Polc, and 
rilc proportionably higher towards the other. 
do thoſe great Ships that ſail about the Sun 
once a Year, Or once in ſo many Years, whilſt 
they are uniformly built and cqually pois'd, 


they keep ſteady and even with the Axis of 


their Orbit; but if they loſe that Equality, 
and the Center of their Gravity change, the 
heavier End will incline more towards the com- 
mon Center of their Motion, and the other 
End will recede from it. So particularly the 
Earth, which makes one in that Acry Flect, 
when it ſcap'd ſo narrowly from being Ship- 
wreckt in the great Deluge, was however lo 
broken and diſorder'd, that it loſt its cqual Poite, 
and thereupon the Center of its Gravity chang- 
ing, one Pole became more inclin'd towards 
the Sun, and the other more removy'd from it, and 
ſo its right and parallel Situation which it had 
betore, to the Axis of the Ecliptick, was chang'd 
into an Oblique 3 in which skew Poſture it hath 


ſtood ever ſince, and is likely ſo to do for ſome. 


Ages to come. I inſtance in this, as the moſt ob- 


vious Cauſe of the Change ot the Siruation of 


the Earth, though, it may ; be; upon this tollow- 
a Change in its Magnetiſm, and that might 
allo contribute to the fame Effect. 

HOWEVER, this Change and Obliquity of 
the Earth's Poſture had a long train of Conſe— 
quences depending en it ; "whercof that was 


the 
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the moſt immediate, that it alter'd the Form 
of the Year, and brought in that Inequality of 
Seaſons, which hath ſince obtain'd : As, g 
the contrary, while the Earth was in its fir 
and natural Poſture, in a more caly and regy. 
lar Diſpoſition to the Sun, that had alſo ang. 
ther reſpective train of Conſequences, where. 
of one of the firſt, and that which we ar 
moſt concern'd in at preſent, was, that it made 
a perpetual Equinox or Spring to all the World, 
all the Parts of the Year had one and the ſame 
Tenor, Face and Temper; there was no Win. 
ter or Summer, Secd-Time or Harveſt, but 
continual Temperature of the Air and Verdure 
of the Earth. And this fully anſwers the firſt 
and fundamental Character of the Golden 
Age and of Paradiſe; and what Antiquity, 
whether Heathen orChriſtian, hath ſpoken con- 
cerning that perpetual Serenity and conſtant 
Spring that reign'd there, which in the one 
was accounted Fabulous, and in the other Hy- 
perbolical, we ſee to have been really and phi- 
loſophically true. Nor is there any Wonder in 
the Thing, the wonder is rather on our fide, 
that the Earth ſhould ſtand and continue in that 
forc'd Poſture wherein it is now, {pinning Yearly 
about an Axis, I mean that of the Equator, that 
doth not belong to the Orbit of its Motion ; 
This, I ſay, is more ſtrange than that it once 
ſtood in a Poſture that was ſtreight and regular; 
as we more juſtly admire the Tower at Pf 
that ſtands crook'd, than twenty other ftrcigit 


Towers that are much higher, 
HAVINC 
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Hav got this Foundation to ſtand upon, 
ereſt of our Work will go on more eaſily; and 
etwo other Characters which we mention'd, 

ill not be of very difficult Explication. The 

pontancous Fertility of the Earth, and its Pro- 

:tion of Animals at that time, we have in 

ome meaſure explain'd before, ſuppoſing it to 


roceed partly from the Richneſs of the primige- 


al Soil, and partly from this conſtantSpring and 
zenignity of the Heavens, which we have now 
ſabliſh'd : Theſe were always ready to excite 
ature, and put her upon Action, and never 
0 interrupt her in any of her Motions or At- 


ff the firſt Book, how this primigenial Soil was 
ade, and of what Ingredients; which were 
uch as compoſe the richeſt and fatteſt Soil, be- 
ng a light Earth mix'd with unctuous Juices, 
nd then afterwards reftreſh'd and diluted with 
he Dews of Heaven all the Year long, and 
heriſh'd with a continual Warmth from theSun. 
What more hopeful Beginning of a World than 
s? You will grant, I believe, that whatſocver 
legree, or whatſoever kind of Fruitfulneſs could 
e expected from a Soil and a Sun, might be rea- 
Jonably expected there. We ſce great Woods 
and Foreſts of Trees riſe ſpontancouſly, and 
hat ſince the Flood (for who can imagine 
hat the ancient Foreſts, whercof tome were 
vaſtly great, were planted by the Hand of 
Man?) why ſhould we not then believe that 
fruit- trees and Corn roſe as ſpontancouſly in 
lat firſt Earth? That which makes Husban- 


Z ary 


empts. We have ſhew'd in the fifth Chapter - 
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dry and human Arts ſo neceſſary now for the 
Fruits and Productions of the Earth, is part 
indeed the Decay of the Soil, but chiefly the 
Diverſity of Seaſons, whereby they perih, i 
care be not taken of them; but when there 
was neither Hcat nor Cold, Winter nor Sum 
mer, every Scaſon was a Seed-time to Natur, 
and every Seaſon an Harvelt. 
THIs, it may be, you will allow as to the 
Fruits of the Earth, but that the ſame Fart 
ſhould produce Animals alſo, will not bethougt 
ſo intelligible. Since it hath been diſcover 
that the firſt Materials of all Animals are Egg 
as Sceds are of Plants, it doth not ſeem { 
hard to conceive, that theſe Eggs might be 
in the firſt Earth, as well as thoſe Sceds; fot 
thcre is a great Analogy and Similitude be 
twixt them ; eſpeciaily if you compare thek 
Seeds firſt with the Eggs of Inſects or Fiſhes, an 
then with the Eggs of viviparous Animals, And 
as for thoſe Juices which the Eggs of viviparou 
Animals imbibe thorough their Coats from th 
Womb, they might as well imbibe them, 0 
ſomething analogous to them, from a conyenl 
ently temper'd Earth, as Plant-Eggs do; an 
theſe Things being admitted, the Progrels | 
much what the ſame in Sceds as Eggs, and il 
one ſort of Eggs as in another. 
'T1s true, Animal-Eggs do not ſeem to bf 
fruitful of themſelves, . without the Influcncl 
of the Male; and this is not neceſſary in Plant 
Eggs or vegetable Seeds. But neither doth 
ſcem neceſſary in all Animal-Eggs, if there be 
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ny Animals ſpore orta, as they call them, or 
pred without Copulation. And, as we obſerv'd 
before, according to the beſt Knowledge that 
we have of this Male. influence, it is reaſonable 
to believe, that it may be ſupplied by the Hea- 
rens or HAther. The Ancients, both the Sroicks 
and Ariſtotle, have ſuppos d that there was ſome- 
thing of an ethereal Element in the Malegeni- 
ture, from whence the Virtue of it chiefly pro- 
ceeded; and if fo, why may we not ſuppoſe, at 
that Time, ſome general Impreſſion or Ircadia- 
tion of that purer Element to fruQity the new 
made Earth ? Moſes faith there was an Incubati- 
on of the Spirit of God upon the Maſs, and with- 
out all doubt that was either to form or fructify 
it, and by the Mediation of this active Principle; 
butthe Ancients ſpeak more plainly with ex- 
preſs mention of this MAther, and of the Im- 
pregnation of the Earth by it, as betwixt Male 
and Female. As in the Place before cited; 


Tumpater omnipotens fœcundis imbribusc Ather 
Conjugis in gremium late deſcendit ; & omnes 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore frtus. 


Which Notion, I remember, St. Auſtin faith, 
De Civ. D. lib. iv. c. to. Virgil did not take 
from the Fiions of the Poets, but out of the 
books of the Philoſophers. Some of the graveſt 
Authors amongſt the Romans have reported, 
that this Virtue hath been convey'd into the 
Wombs of ſome Animals by the Winds, or the 
Lephyri and as I caſily believe that 2 

reſt 
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freſh Air was more impregnated with this +: 
thereal Principle than ours is, ſo I ſee no re. 
ſon but thoſe balmy Dews, that fell every Night 
in the Primitive Earth, might be the Vehicle o 
it as well as the Malegeniture is now; and 
from them the teeming Earth, and thoſe vital 
Seeds which it contain'd, were actuated, and 
receiv'd their firſt Fruitfulneſs. 
Now this Principle, howſoever convey'd tg 
thoſe Rudiments of Life which we call Eggs: 
that which gives the firſt ſtroke towards Anima 
tion ; and this ſeems to be, by exciting a Fer 
ment in thoſe little Maſſes, whereby the Part 
arc looſen'd, and diſpos'd for that Formation 
which is to follow afterwards. And I ſee nothing 
that hinders, but that we may reaſonably (up 
pole that theſe Animal Productions might pro- 
ceed thus far in the Primigenial Earth. And: 
tothcir Progreſs and the Formation of the Body 
by what Agents or Principles ſoever that great 
Work is carried on in the Womb of the Female 
it might by the ſame be carried on there. Net: 
ther would there be any Danger of miſcarrying 
by Exceſs of Heat or Cold, for the Air was a. 
Ways of an cqual Temper and moderate 
Warmth; and all other Impediments were 
remov'd, and all Principles ready, wheti 
active or paſſive; ſo as we may juſtly conclude, 
that as Eve was the Mother of all living. 3 
to Mankind, ſo was the Earth the Great Mo- 


ther of all living Creatures beſides. n 
THE third Character to be explain'd, ano 
the moſt extraordinary in Appearance, is ttyl 


01 
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(Longevity. This ſprung from the ſame Root in. 
y Opinion, with the other ; though the Con- 
zxion, it may be, is not ſo viſible. We ſhew'd 
the foregoing Chapter, that no Advantge of 
et, or of ſtrong Conſtitutions, could have car- 
ed their Lives, before the Flood, to that won- 
ful Length, if they had been expolcd to the 
me Changes of Air and of Seaſons that our Bo- 
ics are: But taking a perpetual Equinox, and 
ing the Heavens, you fix the Life of Man too; 
nich was not then in ſuch a rapid Flux as it is 
ow, but ſecm'd toſtand ſtill as the Sun did once 
thout Declenſion. There is no Queſtion but 
rery thing upon Earth, and eſpecially the 
nimate World, would be much more per- 
nanent, if the general Courſe of Nature was + 
nore ſteady and uniform; a Stability in the 
eayens makes a Stability in all Things below; 
nd that Change and Contraricty of Quali- 
es that we have in theſe Regions, is the Foun- 
in of Corruption, and ſuffers nothing to be 
ong in quiet: Either by inteſtine Motions and 
ermentations excited within, or by outward 
mpreſſions, Bodies are no ſooner well conſti- 
uted, but they are tending again to Diſlolu- 
ion. The Ather in their little Pores and 
links is unequally agitated, and differently 
nov'd at different Times, and ſo is the Air 
1 their greater, and the Vapours and Atmo- 
phere round about them: All theſe ſhake and 
ſettle both the Texture and Continuity of 
zodies. Whereas in a fix'd State of Nature, 
yere theſe Principles have always the ſame 
Book II. ; conſtant 
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conſtant and uniform Motion, when they 23 
once ſuited to the Forms and Compoſitions 
Bodies, they give them no further Diſturbance 
they enjoy along and laſting Peace, without an 
Commotions or Violence within or without. 
We find our ſelves ſenſible Changes in our Bo 
dies upon the Turn of the Year, and the Chang 
of Seaſons; new Fermentations in the Blood ani 
Reſolutions of the Humours ; which if they d 
not amount to Diſeaſes, at leaſt they diſturb N 
ture, and have a bad Effect, not only upon thef 
id Parts, but alſo upon the more ſolid, upon t 
Springs and Fibres in the Organs of the Body, 
weaken them and unfit them by degrees for the 
re ſpective Functions. For though the Chang 
is not ſenſible immediately in theſe Parts, yet al 
ter many repeated Impreſſions every Year, by u 
equal Heat and Cold, Drineſs and Moiſtur 
contracting and relaxing the Fibres, their Ton 
at length is in a great Meaſure deſtroy d, an 
brought to a manifeſt Debility ; and the gte 
Springs falling, the leſſer, that depend upe 
them, fall in Proportion, and all the Symptom 
of Decay and old Age follow. We ſee by da 
Experience, that Bodies are kept better in ti 
ſame Medium, as we call it, than if they oſte 
change their Medium, as ſometimes in Air, ſom 
times in Water, moiſtned and dry'd, heated an 
cool'd; theſe different ſtates weaken the Conte 
ture of the Parts: But our Bodies, in the preſe 
State of Nature, are put into an hundred d 
ferent Mediums in the Courſe of a Year ; ſom 
times we are ſtecp'd in Water, or in a mi 
| 085 
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ſoegy Air, for ſeveral Days together; ſometimes 
we are almoſt frozen with Cold, then fainting 
ith Heat at another time of the Year; and 
de Winds arc of a different Nature, and the 
\ir of a different Weight and Preſſure, accord. 
ing to the Weather and rhe Seaſons: Theſe 
hings would wear our Bodies, tho' they were 
built of Oak, and that in a very ſhort Time, 
in Compariſon of what they would laſt, if 
hey were always encompals'd with one and 
he ſame Medium, under one and the ſame 
emper, as it was in the Primitive Earth. 
Tut Ancients ſeem to have been ſenſible of 
is, and of the true Cauſes of thoſe long Periods 
f Life; for whereſoever they aſlign'd a great 
Longevity, as they did not only to their golden 
ge, but alſo to their particular and topical Pa- | 
uiiſes, they alſo aſlign'd there a conſtant Sere- 1 
nity and Equality of the Heavens, and ſometimes 
zpreſly a conſtant Equinox; as might be made 
ppcar from their Authors. And ſome of our 
Lillian Authors have gone farther, and connec- 
ted theſe two together, as Cauſe and Effect, for 
they ſay that theLongevity of the Antediluvian, 
Patriarchs proceeded from a favourable Aſpect 
and Influence of the Heavens at that Time; 
wich Aſpect of the Heavens, being rightly inter- 
preted, is the ſame thing that we call the poſition 3 
of the Heavens, or the right Situation of the Sun . 
and the Earth, from whence came a perpetual E- fl 
quinox. And if we conſider the preſent Earth, I | 
know noPlace where they live longer than in that | 
little Ifland of the Bermudas, where, according 
1 2 to 
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tothe Proportion of Time they hold out there 
atter they are arriv'd from other Parts, one my 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the Natives would live 
; two hundred Years, and there's nothing appear 
| in that Iſland that ſhould give long Life above 
other Places, but the extraordinary Stcadine(; 
of the Weather, and of the Temper of the 
Air throughout the whole Year, ſo as there is 
ſcarce any conſiderable Difference of Scaſons. 

Bur becauſc it would take up too much 
Time to ſhew in this Place the full and jut 
Reaſons why, and how theſe long Periods o 
Lite depend upon the Stability of the Heavens: 
And how on the contrary, from their Inconſtancy 
and Mutability theſe Periods are ſhorten'd, as in 
the preſent Order of Nature; we will (et aput 
the next Chapter to treat upon that Subject; 
yet by way of Digreſſion only, ſo as thoſe that 
have a mind may pals to the following, wher 
the Thread of this Diſcourſe is continucd. In 
the mean Time you ſee, we have prepard 
an Earth for Paradiſe, and given a fair and in 
telligible Account of thoſe three general Clu 
racers, which, according to the Rules of Me 
thod, muſt be determin'd before any further Pre 
greſs can be made in this Argument. For in the 
Doctrine of Paradiſ“ there are two things tl 
be conſider d, the State of it and the Place 
of it; And as it is firſt in Order of Nature, | 
it is much more material, to find out the Statt 
of it, than the Region where it ſtood. We nee 
not follow the Windings of Rivers, and th 
Interpretation of hard Names, to diſcover tl 
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take more faithful Guides: The unanimous 
Lcports of Antiquity, ſacred and profane, ſup- 
orted by a regular Theory. Upon theſe Grounds 
re go, and have thus far proceeded on our way; 
chich we hope will grow more caly and plea- 
int, the nearer we come to our Journey's End. 


n 


[Digrefſion concerning the natural Cauſes of 
| Longevity. That the Machine of an Ani- 
mal conſiſts of Springs, and which are the two 
principal. The Age of the Antediluvians to 
| be computed by Solar, not Lunar Tears. 


| 


O confirm our Opinion concerning 
the Reaſons of Longevity in the firſt 
nhabitants of the World, it will not be a- 


Cauſes of /ong, or ſhort Periods of Life. And 
when we ſpeak of long or ſhort Periods of 
Life, we do not mean thoſe little Diffe- 
rences of ten, twenty, or forty Years, which 
weſee amongſt Men now-a-days, according as 
they are of ſtronger or weaker Conſtitutions, 
and govern themſelves better or worſe 3 but 


thoſe grand and famous Differences of ſeveral 


hundreds of Years, which we have Examples 
of in the different Ages of the World, and 
particularly in thoſe that liv'd before and ſince 
the Flood. Neither do we think it peculiar 
to this Earth to have ſuch an Incquality in the 
Lives of Men; but the other Planets, if they 

1 be 


is to deduce more at large the natural 
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be inhabited, have the ſame Property, and the 
ſame Difference in their different Periods ; jj 
Planets that are in their AntediluvianState,ang; 
their firſt and regular Situation to the Sun, ha 
long-liv'd Inhabitants; and thoſe, that are in an 
oblique Situation, have ſhort-liv'd ; unleſs the; 
be ſome counter Cauſes that hinder this gene 
ral Rule of Nature from taking Place. 

WE are now ſo us d to a ſhort Life, and tc 
drop away after threeſcore or tourſcorc Year, 
that when we compare our Lives with tho 
of the Antcdiluvians, we think the Wonde 
lies wholly on their Side, why they liv'd 0 
long; And ſo it doth popularly ſpeaking ; but 
if we ſpeak Philoſophically, the Wonder lies 
rather on our ſide, why we live ſo little, o 
ſo ſhort a Time? For ſeeing our Bodies are 
ſuch Machines as have a Faculty of nouriſhin: 
themſelves, that is, of repairing their loſt o 
decay'd Parts, ſo long as they have good Nou 
riſhment to make Uſe of, why ſhould they not 
continue in good Plight, and always the ſame 
as a Flame does, ſo long as it is ſupplicd wit 
Fewel? And that we may the better ſee 0 
whether ſide the Wonder lics, and from what 
Cauſes it proceeds, we will propoſe this Pro- 
blem to be examin d, Vn the Frame or Mi 
chine of an human Body, or of another Ari. 
mal, having that Conſtriction of Parts, ai 
thoſe Faculties which it hath, lafts ſo ſhort 4 


Time? And tho' it fall into no Diſeaſe, not 


have any unnatural Accident, within the Tm 
| | 0 
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ff cighty Years, more or Jeſs, fatally and inc- 
itably decays, dies, and periſheth. 

Tur the State and Difficulty of this Queſtion 
ny the better appear, let us conſider a Man in 
ne Prime and Vigour of his Life, at the Age of 
wenty or twenty four Years, of an healthful 

onſtitution, and all his Vitals ſound; let him 
xc nouriſhed with good Food, uſe due Exerciſe, 
and govern himſelf with Moderation in all other 

hings ; the Queſtion is, Why this Body ſhould 
ot continue in the ſame Plight, and in the ſame 
ttength, for ſome Ages? or at lcaſt, why it 
ſhould decay ſo ſoon and ſo faſt as we ſee it does: 
We do not wonder at Things that happen daily, 
though the Cauſes of them be never ſo hard 

o find out; we contract a certain Familiarity 
vith common Events, and fancy we know 
5 much of them as can be known, though 
in Reality we know nothing of them, but 
Matter of Fact; which the vulgar know as 


laſtances of the ſhortneſs of Man's Life, how 
ſoon his Race is run, and we do not wonder 
at it, becauſe it is common; yet if we exa— 
mine the Compoſition of the Body, it will be 
ery hard to find any good Reaſons why the 
frame of it ſhould decay fo ſoon. 

know tis eaſy to give general and ſuperti- 
cial Anſwers and Accounts of theſe Things; 
but they are ſuch, as being ſtrialy examin'd, 
ave no Satisfaction to an inquiſitive Mind; 
lou would ſay, it may be, that the Interiour 
Parts and Organs of the Body wear and de- 
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Cay by Degrees, ſo as not performing ſo well the; 
ſeveral Offices and Functions, for the Digeſtig 
and Diſtribution of the Food and its Juices a 
the other Parts ſuffer by it, and draws on inſe wa: 
libly a Decay upon the whole Frame of the Boi 
This is all true; but why, and how comes t ne 
to pals? From what Cauſes? Where is the fed 
Failure, and what arc the Conſcquences of i; With: 
The inward parts do not deſtroy themſelves, an 
we ſuppoſe that there is no want of good Food 
nor any Diſcaſe, and we take the Body in it 
tull Strength and Vigour, why doth it not con 
tinue thus, as a Lamp does, if you ſupply i 
with Oil? The Cauſes being the ſame, wh; 
doth not the ſame Effect ſtill follow? Why 
ſhould not the Flame of Life, as well as any e 
ther Flame, if you give it Fewel, continue in it 
Force without Languithing or Decay. 
ou will ſay, it may be, the Cale is not the 
tame in a {ſimple Body, ſuch as a Lamp or a Fite 
and in an organical Body; which being vari 
ouſly compounded of Multiplicity of Part 
and all thoſe Parts put in Connexion and De 
pendance one upon another, if any one fail, i 
will diſorder the whole Frame; and therefote 
it muſt needs be more difficult for ſuch a bo) 
to continue long in the ſame State, than tor: 
ſimple Body, that hath no Variety of Parts ot 
Operations. I acknowledge ſuch a Body 18 
much more ſubject to Diſeaſes and Accidents 
than a more ſimple; but barring all Diſeaſes 
and Accidents, as we do, it might be of 1 
long a Duration as any other, if it Was 7 


plyd ( 
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yd with Nouriſhment adequately to all its 
parts: As this Lamp we ſpeak of, if it conſiſted 
twenty Branches, and each of theſe Branches 
was to be fed with a different Oil, and theſe 
Oils could be all mix'd together in ſome com- 
mon Ciſtern, whence they were to be diſtribut- 
edinto the ſeveral Branches, either according to 
their different Degrees of Lightneſs, one riling 
higher than another ; or according to the Ca- 
pacity and Figure of the little Pipes they were 
to pals thro'; ſuch a compounded Lamp, made 
up of ſuch Artifices, would indeed be more ſub- 
ect to Accidents and to be out of Order, by the 
Obſtruction of ſome of the little Pipes, or ſome 
unfit Qualities in the Oils ; but all theſe Ca- 
ſualties and Diſorders excepted, as they are in 
our Caſe, if it was ſupply'd with convenient 
Liquors, it would burn as long as any other, 
tho' more plain and ſimple. 

To inſtance yet, for more Plainneſs, in ano- 
ther ſort of Machine; ſuppoſe a Mill, where 
the Water may repreſent the Nouriſhment and 
Humours in our Body, and the Frame of Wood 
and Stone, the ſolid Parts ; if we could ſup- 
poſe this Mill to have a Power of nouriſhing 
itlelf by the Water it receiv'd, and of repair- 
ing all the Parts that were worn away, whe- 
ther of the Wood. work or of the Stone, feed 
it but with a conſtant Stream, and it would 
lubſiſt and grind for ever. And 'tis the ſame 
Thing for all other artificial Machines of this 
Nature, if they had a Faculty of nouriſhing 
themſelves, and repairing their Parts. And 

: ſceing 
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ſeeing thoſe natural Machines we are (peaking! 
of, the Body of Man, and of other Animal 
have and enjoy this Faculty, why ſhould they 
not be able to preſerve themſelves beyond * pul 
ſhort Period of Time, which is now the Mer 
ſure of their Life? 

Thus much we have ſaid, to ſhew the Diff. 
culty propos d, and inforce it; we mult now con. 
ſider the true Anſwer and Reſolution of it; and 
to that purpoſe bring into View again thoſe 
Cauſes which we have aſſign d, both of the long 
Periods of Life before the Flood, and of the ſhor 
ones ſince. That there was a perpetual Equinox 
and Stability of the Heavens before the Flood, 
we have ſhew'd both from Hiſtory and Reaſon 
neither was there then any thing of Clouds, 
Rains, Winds, Storms, or unequal Weather, as 
will appear in the following Chapter; and to 
this Steadineſs of Nature, and univerſal Calm: 
neſs of the external World, we have imputed 
_ thoſe long Periods of Life which Men enjoy dat 
that Time : As on the contrary, when that great 
Change and Revolution happened to Nature at 
the Dcluge, and the Heavens and the Eat 

were caſt in another Mould, then was brought 
in, beſides many other new Scenes, that Short. 
neſs and Vanity in the Life of Man, and a ge. 
neral Inſtability in all ſublunary Things, but 
eſpecially in the animate World. 

Ir is not neceſſary to ſhew more than we have 
done already, how that primitive State of Na 
ture contributed to long Life; neither is it re. 


quir'd that it ſhould actively contribute, but 
2 on! 
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ly be permiſſive, and ſuffer our Bodies to act 
heir Parts; for if they be not diſturb'd, nor any 
arm done them by external Nature, they are 
wilt with Art and Strength enough to laſt many 
undreds of Years. And, as we obſerv'd before, 
oncerning the Poſture of the Earth, that that 
yhich it had at firſt, being ſimple and regular, 
25 not ſo much to be accounted for, as its pre- 
ent Poſture, which is irregular; ſo likewiſe for 
he Life of Man, the Difficulty is not why they 
nd ſo long in the old World; that was their 
ue and proper Courſe; but why our Bodies, be- 
g made after the ſame manner, ſhould cadure ſo 
hort a Time now. This is it therefore, which we 
muſt now make our Buſineſs to give an Account 
f, namely, how that Viciſſitude of Scaſons, 
Inconſtancy of the Air, and uncqual Courſe of 
Nature, which came in at the Deluge, do ſhor- 
en Life; and indeed haſten the Diſſolution of 
all Bodies, animate or inanimate. 
IN our Bodies we may conſider three (cveral 
Qualities or Diſpoſitions, and according to 
ach whereof they ſuffer Decay: Firſt, Their 
ontinuity ; Secondly, That Diſpoſition where- 
dy they are capable of receiving Nouriſhment, 
which we may call Nutribility; and Thirdly, 
The Tone or tonick Diſpoſition of the Organs, 
vhcreby they perform their ſeveral Functions. 
la all theſe three reſpects they would decay 
in any State of Nature, but far ſooner and 
later in the preſent State, than in the Primæ- 
val. As for their Continuity, we have noted 
bekore that all conſiſtent Bodies muſt be leſs 
durable 
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durable now, than under that firſt Order of th, 
World, becauſe of the unequal and contrary o 
tions of the Elements, or of the Air and #the 
that penetrate and peryade them; and 'tis Part of 
that Vanity which all Things now are ſubjectt 
to be more periſhable than in their firſt Conſtitu 


breathing Statues, conſiſting of thoſe Parts the 
do, and of that Tenderneſs, the Air which we 
breathe, and wherewith we are continually in 
compaſt, changing ſo often 'twixt moiſt anddry 
hot and cold, a flow and eager Motion, theſt 
different Actions and reſtleſs Changes woul 
ſooner weaken and deſtroy the Union of tit 
Parts, than if they were always in a calm an( 
quict Medium. 
BUT it is not the groſs and yiſible Continui 
ty. of the Parts of our Body that firſt decays 
there are finer Textures that are ſpoil'd inſen 
ſibly, and draw on the Decay of the rel 
ſuch are thoſe other two we mention'd; tha 
Diſpoſition and Temper of the Parts whereb 
they are fit to reccive their full Nouriſhment 
and eſpecially that Conſtruction and Textur 
of the Organs that are preparatory to this 
trition. The Nutribility of the Body depen 
upon a certain Temperament in the Parts, (0 
and yielding, which makes them open to til 
Blood and Juices in their Circulation and 
tage thro' them, and mixing intimately ant 
univerſally, hold faſt and retain many of the! 
Particles; as muddy Earth doth the Parts 0 
the Water that runs into it and mixeth WII 
; | i 
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. And when theſe nutritious Particles re- 
ind are more than the Body ſpends, that Bo- 
jr is in its Growth ; as when they are fewer, 
is in its Decay. And as we compar'd the 
eſn and tender Parts, when they are young, 
nd in a growing Diſpoſition, to a muddy Soil, 
hat opens to the Water, ſwells and incorpo- 
xcs with it; ſo when they become hard and 
ry, they are like a ſandy Earth, that ſuffers 
ne Water to glide through it, without incorpo- 
ating or retaining many of its Parts; and the 
ſooner they come to this Temper, the ſooner 
ollows their Decay: For the ſame Caules, 
that ſet Limits to our Growth, ſct alſo Li- 
mits to our Life; and he that can reſolve that 
Queſtion, why the Time of our Growth is ſo 
ſhort, will alſo be able to reſolve the other in 
good Meaſure, why the Time of our Life 
s/o ſhort. In both Caſes, that which ſtops our 
Progreſs is external Nature, whole Courſe, while 
t was even and ſteady, and the ambient Air mild 
and balmy, preſerv'd the Body much longer in 
afreſh and fit Temper to receive its full Nou- 
tinment, and conſequently gave larger Bounds 
both to our Growth and Life. 

zur the third thing we mention'd is the moſt 
conſiderable, the Decay of the Organick Parts ; 
and eſpecially of the Organs preparatory to Nu- 
trition. This is the Point chiefly to be examin'd 
and explain'd, and therefore we will endeavour 


to ſtate it fully and diſtinctly. There are ſe- 


veral Functions in the Body of an Animal, and 
lexeral 9 for the Conduct of them; and 
I am 
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Jam of Opinion, that all the Organs of the Bo 
are in the Nature of Springs, and that their Ad 
on is tonical. The Action of the Muſcles is 
parently ſo, and ſo is that of the Heart and 
Stomach 3 and as for thoſe Parts, that make 50 
cretions only, as the Glandules and Parenci 
mata, if they be any more than merely paſſiy 
as Strainers, tis the Tone of the Parts, when gif 
tended, that performs the Separation: Anda 
cordingly in all other active Organs, the Aint 
procceds from a Tone in the Parts. And thi 
ſcems to be calily prov'd, both as to our Bodies 
and all other Bodies; for no Matter that is nd 
fluid, hath any Motion or Action in it, but it 
Virtuc of ſome Tone; if Matter be fluid, its Pan 
are actually in Motion, and conſequently mi 
impel or give Motion to other Bodies; but if 
be ſolid or conſiſtent, the Parts are not ſcparat 
or ſeparately mov'd from one another, and there 
fore cannot impel or give Motion to any other 
but in virtue of their Tone; they having no othet 
Motion themſelves. Accordingly we ſee in Ar 
tificial Machines, there are but two general Sort 
thoſe that move by ſome fluid or volatile Mat 
ter, as Water, Wind, Air, or ſome active Spirit. 
and thoſe which move by Springs, or by the 
Tonick Diſpoſition of ſome Part that give 
Motion to the reſt : For as for ſuch Machine 
as act by Weights, 'tis not the Weight that 1 
the active Principle, but the Air or thc 
that impels it. 'Tis true, the Body of an Ani 
mal is a kind of mix'd Machine, and thoſe Or- 


gans that arc the primary Parts of it, partake 2 
; = both 
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ch theſe Principles; for there are Spirits and 
quors that do aſſiſt in the Motions of the Muſ- 
es, of the Heart, and of the Stomach ; but 
e have no occalion to conſider them at pre- 
at, but only the Tone of the ſolid Organs. 
This being obſerv'd in the firſt Place, where- 
the Force of our Organs conſiſts, we might 
ere immediately ſubjoin, how this Force is 
eaken d and deſtroy d by the nnequal Couric 
Nature which now obtains, and conſequent- 
your Life ſhorten'd ; for the whole State and 
economy of the Body depends upon the Force 
nd Action of theſe Organs. But to underſtand 
he Buſineſs more diſtinctly, it will be worth 
ur Time to examine upon which of the Or- 
ans of the Body Lite depends more immcdiate- 
7, and the Prolongation of it; that ſo reducing 
ur Inquiries into a narrower Compaſs, we may 
anage them with more Eaſe and more Cer- 
anty. | 

Ix the Body of Man there are ſeveral Compa- 


conſider d in this Queſtion ; there is that Syſtem 
hat ſerves for Senſe and local Motion, which is 
commonly call'd the Animal Compages; and 
that which ſerves for Generation, which is call'd 
tne Genital. Theſe have no Influence upon long 
Life, being Parts nouriſhed, not nouriſhing, and 


that are fed from others, as Rivers from their 


fountain: Wherefore having laid theſe aſide, 


there remain two Compages more, the Natu- 


al and Vital, which conſiſt of the Heart and 
stomach, with their Appendages. Theſe arc 


the 


pes, or Sets of Parts, ſome whereof need not be 
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Theſe are the Sources of Life, and theſe are x 
that is abſolutely neceſlary to the Conſtitution 
of a living Creature; what Parts we find more 
few or many of one ſort or other, according tc 
the ſeveral kinds of Creatures, is accidental t 
our Purpoſc : The Form of an Animal, as ye 


pals, and what is ſuperadded is for ſome new Put 
poles, beſides that of mere Life, as for Senſe, 
Motion, Generation, and ſuch like. As in: 
Watch, beſide the Movement which is made te 
tell you the Hour of the Day, which conſtitutes; 
Watch; you may have a Fancy to haveanAlar 
added, or a Minute. Motion, or that it ſhould 
tell you the Day of the Month; and this ſome 
times will require a new Spring, ſometimeson 
ly new Wheels; however, if you would examine 
the Nature of a Watch, and upon what its Me 
tion, or, if I may ſo ſay, its Life depends, vol 
muſt lay aſide thoſe ſecondary Movements, aud 
obſerve the main Spring, and the Wheels that 
immediately depend upon that, for all the teh 
is accidental. So for the Life of an Animal 
which is a piece of Nature's Clock- work, f 
we would examine upon what the Duration o 
it depends, we mult lay aſide thoſe addition 
Parts or Syſtems of Parts, which are for otic 
Purpoſes, and conſider only the firſt Principle 
and Fountains of Lite, and the Cauſes of theilt 
natural and neceſlary Decay. | 
Hav1lnNG thus reduc'd our Inquiries to theſe 
two Organs, the Stomach and the Heart, 9 


the two Maſter. Springs in the Mechaniſm 0! 
al 
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n Animal, upon which all the reſt depend, let 
now ſee what their Action is, and how it will 
more or leſs durable and conſtant, according 
\the different States of external Nature. We 
etermin d before, that the Force and Action of 
Organs in the Body was tonical, and of none 
ore remarkably than of theſe two, the Heart 
nd Sto mach; for though it be not clearly de- 
mined what the particular Structure of theſe 
Jrcans, or of their Fibres is, that makes them 
ical, yet 'tis manifeſt by their Actions, that 
hey are ſo. In the Stomach, beſides a peculiar 
erxment that opens and diſſolves the Parts of the 
eat, and melts them into a Fluor or Pulp; the 
'oats of it, or Fibres whereof they conſiſt, have 
Motion proper to them, proceeding from 
cir Tone, whereby they cloſe the Stomach, 

nd compreſs the Meat when it is recciv'd, and 
Fhen turn d into Chyle, preſs it forwards, and 
Jueeze it into the Inteſtines; and the Inte- 

nes alſo pattaking of the ſame Motion, pulh 

nd work it ſtill forwards into thoſe little 

eins that convey it towards the Heart. The 

cart hath the ſame general Motions with the 

tomach, of opening and ſhutting, and hath 
o a peculiar Ferment, which rarifies the 
lood that enters into it; and that Blood, by 
ne Spring of the Heart, and the particular 
Icxture of its Fibres, is thrown out again to 
make its Circulation thro' the Body. This is, 
n ſhort, the Aion of both theſe Organs; 
Ind indeed the Myſtery of the Body of an 
nimal, and of its Operations and Oeconomy, 
book II. U conſiſts 
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conſiſts chiefly in Springs and Ferments; the | 
for the ſolid Parts, the other in the fluid. m. 
Bur to apply this Fabrick of the organ 
Parts to our Purpoſe, we may obſerve ar 
conclude, that whatſoeyer weakens the Ton 
or Spring of theſe two Organs, which are th 
Baſes of all Vitality, weaken the Principle e 
Life, and ſhorten the natural Duration of it 
and if of two Orders or Courſes of Nature 
the one be favourable and eaſy to theſe 10 
nick Principles in the Body, and the other u 
caſy and prejudicial, that Courſe of Naty 
will be attended with long Periods of Lift 
and this with ſhort. And we have ſheyn 
that in the Primitive Earth the Courſe of N. 
ture was even, ſteady, and unchangeable, with 
out cither different Qualities of the Air, or un 
equal Seaſons of the Year, which muſt need 
be more caſy to theſe Principles we ſpeak of 
and permit them to continue longer in thei 
Strength and Vigor, than they can poſſib 
do under all thoſe Changes of the Air, of th. 
Atmoſphere, and of the Heavens, which v 
now ſuffer yearly, monthly, and daily. Ant 
tho' ſacred Hiſtory had not acquainted us witl 
the Longevity of the Antediluvian Patriarch: 
nor profane Hiſtory with thoſe of the Golden 
Age, I ſhould have concluded from the Theor) 
alone, and the Contemplation of that State 0 
Nature, that the Forms of all Things were muc 
more permanent in that World than in ours 
and that the Lives of Men and all other An 
mals had longer Periods. 


VI 
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| confeſs, I am of Opinion that tis this that 
makes not only theſe living Springs or tonick 
Organs of the Body, but all artificial Springs al- 
ſo, tho made of the hardeſt Metal, decay ſo faſt. 
rne different Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, ſome- 
imes heavier, ſometimes lighter, more rare or 
more denſe, moiſt or dry, and agitated with dif- 
cent Degrees of Motion, and in different Man- 
ners! this muſt needs operate upon that nicer 
Contexture.of Bodies, which make them toni- 
cal or elaſtick ; altering the Figure or Minute- 
neſs of the Pores, and the Strength and Order 
of the Fibres upon which that Propricty de- 
pends; bending and unbending, cloſing and o- 
pening the Parts. There is a ſubtle and æthe- 
real Element that traverſeth the Pores of all 
Bodies, and when 'tis ſtraiten'd and pent up 
there, or ſtopt in its uſual Courſe and Paſſage, 
its Motion is more quick and cafer, as a Current 
of Water, when tis obſtructed, or runs thro' a 
narrower Channel ;and that Strife and thoſe At- 
tempts which theſe little active Particles make to 
get free, and follow the ſame Tracts they did be- 
fore, do ſtill preſs upon the Parts of the Body 
that arc chang'd, to redreſs and reduce them to 
their firſt and natural Poſture, and in this con- 
liſts the Force of a Spring. Accordingly we may 
obſerve, that there is no Body that is or will 
be tonical or elaſtick, if it be left to it ſelf, 
and to that Poſture it would take naturally; for 
then all the Parts are at caſe, and the ſubtle 
Matter moves freely and unterruptedly with- 
in its Pores ; but if by Diſtention, or by Com- 
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preſſion, or by Flexion or any other way, the ſity: 
ation of the Parts and Pores be ſo alter'd, that the 
Air ſometimes, but for the moſt Part that ſubtile 
Element, is uncaly and compreſs'd too much, ir 
cauſcth that Renitency or Tendency to Reſtitu. 
tion, which we call the Tone, or Spring of a Bo. 
dy. Now as this Diſpoſition of Bodies doth fx 
more caſily periſh than their Continuity, 1 
think, there is nothing that contributes mor 
to its pcriſhing (whether in natural or artificial 
Springs) than the uncqual Action and different 
Qualitics of the Ather, Air, and Atmoſphere, 
Ir will be objected to us, it may be, that in 
the beginning of the Chapter we inſtanc'd in 
artificial Things, that would continue for ever 
if they had but the Power of nouriſhing them 
ſelves, as Lamps, Mills, and ſuch like; why 
then may not natural Machines that have that 
Power laſt fog ever? The Caſe is not tie 
ſame as to the Bodies of Animals, and the 
Things there inſtanc'd in, for thoſe were ſpring: 
leſs Machines, that a& only by ſome external 
Cauſe, and not in Virtue of any Tone or in- 
terior Temper of the Parts, as our Bodies do; 
and when that Tone or Temper is deſtroy d, 
no Nouriſhment can repair it. There is ſome. 
thing, I ſay, irreparable in the tonical Diſpo- 
fition of Matter, which when wholly loſt can. 
not be reſtor'd by Nutrition. Nutrition mz! 
anſwer to a bare Conſumption of Parts; but 
where the Parts arc to be preſerv'd in ſuch 1 
temperament, or in ſuch a Degree of Hum 
dity and Drineſs, Warmth, Rarity or Dcnlit), 
to 
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o make them capable of that Nouriſhment, as 

yell as of their other Operations, as Organs, 

which is the Caſe of our Bodies) there the Hea- 

ens, the Air, and external Cauſes will change 

hc Qualities of the Matter in ſpite of all Nutri- 

jon; and the Qualities of the Matter being 

chang'd, (in a Courſe of Nature, where the 

Cauſe cannot be taken away) thar is a Fault in- 

orrigible, and irreparable by the Nouriſhmeng 
at follows, being hindred of its Effect by the 

Indiſpoſition or Incapacity of the Recipient. 
And as they ſay, a Fault in the firſt Concoction 
cannot be corrected in the ſecond ; fo ncither 
can a Fault in the Prerequiſites to all the Con- 
coctions be correQed by any of them. 

know the Ancients made the Decay and 
Term of Life to depend rather upon the Hu- 
mours of the Body, than the ſolid Parts, and 
luppos'd an Humidum radicale and a Cali- 
aum innatum, as they call them, a radical Moi- 
ture and congenit Heat to be in every Body, 
from its Birth and firſt Formation; and as theſe 
decay d, Life decay d. But who's wiſer for 
this Account, what doth this inſtruct us in ? 
We know there is Heat and Moiſture in the 
body, and you may call the one Radical, and 
the other [nnate if you pleaſe; this is but a 
ſort of Cant, for we know no more of the 
real phyſical Cauſes of that Effect we enquit'd 
into, than we did before. What makes this 
Heat and Moiſture fail, if the Nouriſhment 
be good, and all the Organs in their duc 
Strength and Temper? The firſt and original 
z Failure 
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Failure is not in the Fluid, but in the ſolid Parts; 
which if they continued the ſame, the Humour, 
would do ſo too. Beſides, What befel this radical 
Moiſture and Heat at the Deluge, that it ſhould 
decay ſo faſt afterwards, and laſt ſo long before: 
There is a certain Temper, no doubt, of the 
re and Humours of the Body, which is more 
fit than any other to conſerve the Parts from ri 
neſs and Decay; but the Cauſe of that Drineſe 
and Decay, or other Inability in the ſolid Parts, 
whence is that, if not from external Nature! Ti 
thither we muſt come at length in our Search of 
the Reaſons of the natural Decay of our Bodies, 
we follow the Fate and Laws of that: And! 
think, by thoſe Cauſes, and in that Order, that 
we have already deſcrib'd and explain'd. 

To conclude this Diſcourſe, we may col. 
lect from it what Judgment is to be made of 
thoſe Projectors of Immortality, or Under. 
takers to make Men live to the Age of Ie 
thuſalah, if they will uſe their Methods and 
Medicines : There is but one Method for this 
to put the Sun into his old Courſe, or the 
Earth into its firſt Poſture; there is no other 
Secret to prolong Life; our Bodies will lym: 
pathize with the general Courſe of Nature, 
nothing can guard us from it, no Elixir, no 
Specific, no Philoſopher's Stone. But thete 
are Enthuſiaſts in Philoſophy, as well as in Re. 
ligion ; Men that go by no Principles, but 
their own Conceit and Fancy, and by a Light 
within, which ſhines very uncertainly, and 
for the moſt Part leads them out of the Wi! BY 

. 0 
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Lf Truth. And ſo much for this Diſquiſition, 
oncerning the Cauſes of Longevity, or of the 
long and ſhort Periods of Lite in the different 
periods of the World. 


That the Age of the Antediluvian Patriarchs 
is to be computed by Solar or common 
Tears, not by Lunar or Months. 


HaviNG made this Diſcourſe of the unequal 
periods of Lite, only in reference to the Antedt- 
urians and their fam'd Longevity, leſt we ſhould 
ſeem to have proceeded upon an ill-grounded 
and miſtaken Suppoſition, we are bound to take 
Notice of, and confute that Opinion which 
akes the Years of the Antediluvian Patriarchs 
o have been Lunar, not Jolar, and fo would 
bear us in Hand, that they liv'd only ſo many 
lonths, as Scripture ſaith they livd Years: 
deeing there is nothing could drive Men to this 
bold Interpretation but the Incredibility of the 
ning, as they fancied; thcy having no Moti- 
ons or Hypotheſis whereby it could appear intel- 
gible or poſſible to them; and ſeeing we have 
taken away that Stumbling-Stone, and ſhew'd it 
not only poſſible but neceſſary according to the 
Conſtitution of that World, that the Periods of 
Life ſhould be far longer than in this; by remo- 
ing the Ground or Occaſion of their Miſinter- 
pretation, we hope we have undeceiv'd them, 
and let them ſee that there is no need of that 
dubterfuge, either to prevent an Incongruity, 
or ſaye the Credit of the Sacred Hiſtorian. 
353 BUN 
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Bur as this Opinion is inconſiſtent with VMHeern 
ture, truly underſtood, fo is it alſo with comm, Miſc 2 
Hiſtory for beſides, what I have already men N 
on'd in the firſt Chapter of this Book, o/ er 
tells us, (Lib. i. Jew. Ant. Chap. iv.) that the HM or v 
ſtoria::s of al! Nations, both Greeks and Bari eſi 
ans, give the fame account ot the firſtInhabitau prof 
of the Eartu; Manctho, who writ the Story i 
the Mgyptians; Bcroſus, whoc177t the Chad ing 
an Hiſtory, and thoſe Author, hat have a TA 
us an Account of the Phoenician Antiquities, Were 
ſides Molus and Heſtiæus, and Hieronymus Mic 
Agyptian; and among ſt the Greeks, Heſiou le. 
Hecatcus, Hellanicus, Acuſialus, Ephorus an 
Nicolaus: We have the Suffrages of all theſ 
and their common Conſent, that in the firſt Art 
of the World Men liv'd a thouſand Tears. No 
we cannot well ſuppoſe that all theſe Hiſtorian 
meant Lunar Years, or that they all conlpir 
together to make and propagate a Fable. 

LASTLY, As Nature and profane Hiſtor 
do diſown and confute this Opinion, ſo mud 
more doth ſacred Hiſtory ; not indeed in pro- 
tels'd Terms, for Moſes doth not ſay that he 
uſeth Solar Years; but by ſeveral Marks and 
Obſervations, or collateral Arguments, it may 
be clearly collected, that he doth not uſe Lu 
nar. As firſt, becauſe he diſtinguiſheth Months 
and 7ears in the Hiſtory of the Deluge, and 
of the Life of Noah ; for Gen. vii. 11. he faith 
in the ſix handredth Year of Noah's Life, in 
the ſecond Month, &c. It cannot be imagind 

that in the fame Verſe and Sentence theſe to 
| . Term; 
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Terms of Tear and Month ſhould be ſo confoun- 
ied as to ſignify the ſame Thing; and therefore 
Noah's Years Were not the fame with Months, 
or conſequently thoſe of the other Patriatchs, 
or we have no Reaſon to make any Difference. 
Peſides, what ground was there, or how was it 
proper or pertinent to reckon, as Moſes docs 
here, firſt, ſecond, third Month, as ſo many go- 
ing to a Year, if every one of them was a Year ? 
ind ſeeing the Deluge begun in the fix hun- 
dredth Tear of Noah's Life, and in the ſecond 
Month, and ended in the ſix hundredth and firſt 
Year, (Chap. viii. 1 3.) the firſt or ſecond Month, 
all that was betwixt theſe two Terms, or all the 
Duration of the Deluge, made but one Year in 
Noah's Life, or it may be not ſo much; and we 
know Moſes reckons a great many Months in 
the Duration of the Deluge; ſo as this is a De- 
monſtration, hat Noah's Years are not to be un- 
derſtood of Lunar. And to imagine that his Vears 
arc to be underſtood one way, and thoſe of his 
fellow-Patriarchs another, would be an unac- 
countable Fiction. This argument therefore ex- 
tends to all the Antediluvians, and Noah's Life 
will take in the Poſtdiluvians too; for you ſee 
Part of it runs amongſt them, and ties together 
the two Worlds: So that if we exclude Lunar 
Years from his Life, we exclude them from all; 
thoſe of his Fathers, and thoſe of his Children. 
SECONDLY, If Lunar Years were underſtood 
in the Ages of the Antediluvian Patriarche, 
the Interval betwixt the Creation and the De- 
luge would be too ſhort, and in many Re- 


ſpocks 


makes the Number of People ſo {mall and incon. 


Country Village. And were the Flood-gatcs of 
Heaven open'd, and the great Abyſs broken up 
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ſpects incongruous. There would be but 1656 
Months from the Beginning of the World toth 
Flood; which converted into common Year, 
make but 127 Years and five Months for that lu. 
terval. This perverts all Chronology, and beſides 


ſiderable at the Time of the Deluge, that deſtroy. 
ing of the World then was not ſo much as de. 
ſtroying of a Country Town would be noy: 
For from one Couple you cannot wel! imaging 
there could ariſe above five hundred Perſons in 
ſo ſhort a Time; but if there were a thouſand, 
tis not ſo many as we have ſometimes in a good 


to deſtroy ſuch an handful of People, and the 
Waters rais'd fifteen Cubits above the higheſ 
Mountains throughout the Face of the Earth, 
to drown a Pariſh or two? Is not this more 
incredible than our Age of the Patriarchs? 
Beſides, This ſhort Interval doth not leave 
Room for ten Generations, which we find 
from Adam to the Flood, nor allows the Pa- 
triarchs Age enough at the Time when they 
are ſaid to have got Children. One hundred 
twenty-ſeven Years for ten Generations is ve. 
ry ſtrait; and of theſe you muſt take off forty- 
ſix Years for one Generation only, or for Noah, 
for he liv'd ſix hundred Years before the Flood, 
and if they were Lunar, they would conc 
however to forty-ſix of our Years; ſo that for 
the other nine Generations you would havc but 


cighty one Years, that is, nine Years a-piccc 3 
at 
I | 
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nich Age they muſt all be ſuppos'd to have 
gun to get Children; which you cannot but 
a very abſurd Suppoſition. Thus it would 
| if you divide the whole Time equally a- 
onofl the nine Generations; but if you con- 
ler ſome ſingle Inſtances, as they are ſet down 
r Moſes, tis ſtill worſe 3 for Mahaleel and his 
1 ndchild Enoch are ſaid to have got Children 
ſixty five Years of Age, which if you ſuppoſe 
onths, they were but five Years old at that 
me; now 1 appeal to any one, whether it is 
orcincredible that Men ſhould live to the Age 
{nine hundred Years, or that they ſhould be⸗ 
et Children at the Age of five Ycars. 
YoU will ſay, it may be, tis true theſe In- 
onveniences follow, if our Hebrew Copies 
f the Old Teſtament be Authentick : But if 
« Creek Tranſlation by the Septuagint be of 
ctter Authority, as ſome would have it to 
e, that gives a little Relief in this Caſe; for 
e Septuagint makes the Diſtance from the 
cation to the Flood ſix hundred Years more 
han the Hebrew Text does, and ſo give us a 
tle more Room for our ten Generations: 
ind not only ſo, but they have ſo convenient- 
diſposd thoſe additional Years, as to ſalve 
ic other Inconvenience too, of the Patriarchs 
ing Children ſo young; for what Patriarchs 
re found to have got Children ſooner than 
me reſt, and ſo ſoon, that, upon a Computa- 
lon by Lunar Years, they would be but meer 
Children themſelves at that time? to theſe 
note Years are added, and plac'd opportunely, 
| | before 
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cannot but have a leſs Opinion of that Chic 


before the time of their getting Children; 5 
as one can ſcarce forbear to think, that it y 
done on purpoſe to cure that Inconvenienc 
and to favour and protect the Computation 
Lunar Years. The thing looks ſo like an 4; 
tifice, and as done to ſerve a Turn, that on 


nology for it, 

Bu T not to enter upon that Diſpute at pt 
ſent, methinks they have not wrought the Cur 
effectually enough; for with theſe ſix hundret 
Lunar Years added, the Sum will be only on 
hundred ſeventy three common Years and od 
Months; and from theſe deducting, as yt 
did before, for Noah, forty ſix Years, and fo 
Adam, or the firſt Generation, about cightee 
(for he was two hundred and thirty Ycars ol 
according to the Septuagint when he bege 
Heth) there will remain but one hundred ani 
nine Years for eight Generations; which will b 
thirteen Years a piece and odd Months; a lov 
Age to get Children in, and to hold for eig 
Generations together. Neither is the other In 

convenience, we mention'd, well curd by th 
Septuagint Account, namely, the ſmall Nu 
ber of People that would be in the Worida 
the Deluge; for the Sepruagint Account, it un 
derſtood of Lunar Years, adds but forty f 
common Years to the Hebrew Account, andt( 
the Age of the World at the Deluge, in whicl 
time there could be but a very ſmall Acceſſiol 
to the Number of Mankind. So as both thei 
Incongruities continue, though not in A lame 
| degtec 
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L..rce, and ſtand good in either Account, if it 
underſtood of Lunar Years, 

Thirdly, 'T 1s manifeſt from other Texts of 
ipture, and from other Conſiderations, that 
ir firſt Fathers liv'd very long, and conſide- 
bly longer than Men have done ſince, where- 
if their Years be interpreted Lunar, there is 
ot one of them that liv'd to the Age that Men 
» now; Methuſalah himſelf did not reach 
hreeſcore and fifteen Years, upon that Inter- 
retation 3 Which doth expreſs them not only 
low thoſe that livd next to the Flood, but 
clow all following Generations to this Day; 
nd thoſc firſt Ages of the World which were 
lwayscclebrated for Strength and Vivacity, are 
nade as weak and feeble as the laſt Dregs of 
ature» We may obſerve, that after the Flood 
or ſome Time, till the priſtine Craſis of the 
body was broken by the new Courſe of Na- 
ure, they liv'd five, four, three, two hun- 
Ired Years, and the Life of Men ſhorten'd by 
degrees; but before the Flood, when they 
id longer, there was no ſuch Decreaſe or 
radual Declenſion in their Lives. For Noah, 
ho was the laſt, liv'd longer than Adam; and 
ethuſalah, who was laſt but two, liv'd the 
longeſt of all: So that it was not ſimply their 
Diſtance from the beginning of the World 
hat made them live a ſhorter Time, but ſome 
hange which happen'd in Nature after ſuch a 
fcriod of Time; namely at the Deluge, when 
ne Declenſion begun. Let's ſet down the Ta- 


le of both States. 
LE. A TABLE 


A TABLE of the Ages of the Antedilu;, 
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ro theſe Tables we ſee that Mens Lives 
ere much longer before the Flood, and next af- 
r it, than they are now; which alſo is con- 
md undeniably by Facob's Complaint of the 
hortneſs of his Life, in Compariſon of his Fore- 
Athers, when he had liv'd one hundred and thir- 
Years, Gen. xlvii. 9. The Days of the Tears of 
Pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty Tears; 
0 and evil have the Days of the Tears of my 
Life been, and have not attained unto the Days 
{the Tears of the Life of my Fathers. There 
vere then, tis certain, long-livd Men in the 
Vorld before Jacobs Time; when were they, 
xfore the Flood or after? We ſay both, accord- 
ng as the Tables ſhew it. But if you count by Lu- 
ur Years, there never were any, either before 
rr after, and Jacobs Complaint was unjuſt and 
aſe; for he was the oldeſt Man in the World 
imſelf, or at leaſt there was none of his Fore- 
athcrs that liv'd ſo long as he. 

Taz Patrons of this Opinion muſt needs 
nd themſelves at a loſs, how or where to break 
it the Account of Lunar Years in ſacred Hi- 
ory, if they once admit it. If they ſay that 
ay of counting muſt only be extended to the 
Flood, then they make the Poſtdiluvian Fa- 
thers longer liv'd than the Antediluvian ; did 
the Flood bring in Longevity >? How could 
that be the Cauſe of ſuch an Effect? Beſides, 
It they allow the Poſtdiluvians to have lived 

ix hundred (common) Years, that being clear- 
ly beyond the Standard of our Lives, 1 ſhould 
icver ſtick at two or three hundred Years more 

for 
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for the firſt Ages of the World. If they exten. 
their Lunar Account to the Poſtdiluvians tg 
they will ſtill be intangled in worſe Abſurditics 
for they muſt make their Lives miſerably ſhort 
and their Age of getting Children altogether in 
congruous and impoſlible. Nahor, for Example 
when he was but two Years and three Month 
old muſt have begot Terah, Abraham's Father 
And all the reſt betwixt him and hem muſt hays 
had Children before they were three Years old 

A pretty race of Pigmies. Then their Live 
were proportionably ſhort, for this NaHor liv 
but eleven Years and ſix Months at this Rate 
and his Grandchild Abraham, who is ſaid te 
have died in à good old Age, and full of Tears 
(Gen. xxv. 8.) was not fourteen Years old 
What a ridiculous Account this gives of Sctip 
ture Chronology and Genealogies ? But you'l 
ſay, it may be, theſe Lunar Years are not tobe 
carried ſo far as Abraham neithet; tell us then 
where you'll ſtop, and why you ſtop in ſud 
a Place rather than another. If you once 
take in Lunar Years, what Ground is there in 
the Text, or in the Hiſtory, that you {ſhould 
change your way of computing at ſuch a Time 
or in ſuch a Place? All our ancient Chrono!o- 
gy is founded upon the Books of Moſes, w.cts 
the Terms and Periods of Times arc cxpr-! 
by Years, and often by Genealogics and tie 
Lives of Men; Now if theſe Years are fon: 
times to be interpreted Lunar, and ſometimes 
Solar, without any Diſtinction made in tte 


Text, what Light or certain Rule have VC 
| to 
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o go by? Let theſe Authors name to us the 
arts and Places where, and only where the 
ar Ycars are to be underſtood, and I dare 
dertake to ſhew, that their Method is not on- 
arbitrary, but abſurd and incoherent. 

To conclude this Diſcourſe, we cannot but 
epeat what we have partly obſcry'd before, How 
eceſlary it is to underſtand Nature, if we would 
ghtly underſtand thoſe Things in holy Writ 

hatrelate tothe natural World. For without this 

nowledge, as We are apt to think ſome Things 
onſiſte nt and credible, that arc really impoſſible 

n Nature; fo on the other hand, we are apt to 

look upon other Things as incredible and impoſ- 

ble that are really founded in Nature. And ſee- 

Ing every one is willing ſo to expound Scripture, 
it may be to them good Senſe, and conſiſtent 

rith their Notions in other Things, they arc 
fore d many times to go againſt the eaſy and 
natural Importance of the Words, and to in- 

ent other Interpretations more compliant 
th their Principles, and, as they think, with 

the Nature of Things. We have, I ſay, a 
great Inſtance of this before us in the Scrip- 
ture-Hiſtory, of the long Lives of the Antedi- 
luvians, where, without any Ground or Shadow 
of Ground, in the Narration, only to comply 
vitha miſtaken Philoſophy, and their Ignorance 
of the primitive World, many Men would 
beat down the Scripture Account of Years in- 
to Months, and ſink the Lives of thoſe firſt 
Fathers below the Rate of the worſt of Ages. 
Whereby that great Monument, which Provi- 

Book II. X dene 
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dence hath left us of the firſt World, ande 
its Difference from the ſecond, would not ot 
ly be defac'd, but whoily demoliſh'd, 4 
all this ſprung only from the ſeeming Incred 


once 


bility of the Thing; for they cannot ſhew WM // 
any Part of Scripture, new or old, that the 
Lunar Years are made uſe of, or that an» Co th: 
putation, literal or prophetical, proceeds up, the 
them: Nor that there is any Thing in og 7! 
Text or Context of that Place, that argues H 
intimates any ſuch Account. We have end 


vour'd, upon this Occaſion, effectully to p 
vent this Miſconſtruction of ſacred Hiſtory þ 
the future; both by ſhewing the Incongruit 
that follow upon it, and alſo that there is Pp” 
Neceſlity from Nature, of any ſuch Shift 
Evaſion, as that is: But rather on the cont 
ry, that we have juſt and neceſſary Reaſons 
conclude, That as the Forms of all Thing” 
would be far more permanent and laſting 
that primitive State of the Heavens and tl 
Earth, ſo particularly the Lives of Men, at 
of other Animals. 
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. 


merning the Waters of the primitive Earth : 
What the State of the Regions of the Air 
was then, and how all Waters proceeded from 
them; How the Rivers aroſe, what was 
their Courſe, and how they ended. Some 
Things in ſacred Writ that confirms this 
Hydrography of the firſt Earth ; eſpecially 
the Origin of the Rainbow. 


AvING thus far cleard our Way to 
Paradiſe, and given a rational Ac- 
unt of its general Properties; before we 
oceed to diſcourſe of the Place of it, there 
one Affair of Moment, concerning this pri- 
tive Earth, that muſt firſt be ſtated and cx- 
and; and that is, How it was water'd ; 
om what Cauſes, and in what Manner? 
dy could Fountains riſe, or Rivers flow in 
Earth of that Form and Nature? We have 
ut up the Sea with thick Walls on every 
de, and taken away all Communication 
at could be *twixt it and the external Earth; 
d we have remov'd all the Hills and the 
ountains where the Springs uſe to riſe ; 
Id whence the Rivers deſcend to water the 
ice of the Ground : And laſtly, we have 
t no Iſſue for theſe Rivers, no Ocean to re- 
he them, nor any other Place to disburden 
emſclves into. So that our new-found World 
like to be a dry and barren Wilderneſs, and 

Jͤͤ - oy ſo 
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{> tar from being Paradiſiacal, that it wou 
tcarcc be habitable. 
I CONFESS there was nothing in this who 
Theory that gave ſuch a Stop to my Thoughy 
as this Part of it, concerning the Rivers of tþ 
firſt Earth; how they roſe, how they floy 
and how they ended. It feem'd at firſt, . 
we had wip'd away at once the Notion 2 
whole Doctrine of Rivers, we had turn'd ed 
Earth ſo ſmooth, that there was not an Hill, 
Riling, for the Head of a Spring, nor any F 
or Deſcent for the Courſe of a River: Beſides 
had ſuck'd in the common Opinion of Philo 
phers, That all Rivers riſe from the Sea, and 
turn to it again, and both thoſc Paſſages, IIe 
were ſtopt up in that Earth. This gave me oc 
ſion to reflect upon the modern and more ſo 
Opinion concerning the Origin of Fountait 
andRivers, That they rite chiefly from Rainsat 
melted Snows, and not from the Sca alon 
and as ſoon as I had demur'd in that Particul: 
I ſaw it was neceſlary to conſider and examit 
how the Rains fell in that firſt Earth, to u 


ul 
derſtand what the State of their Waters and Mr, 
Vers would be. wv 


AN Þ I had no ſooner apply'd my ſelf torn, 
Inquiry, but I caſily diſcover'd, that the Ora: 
of Nature in the Regions of the Air would Mn 
then very different from what it is nov, ag. 
the Mctcorology of the World was of e. 
ther ſort from that of the preſent. Thc u 
was always calm and cqual, there could bc n 
violent Meteors there, nor any that _ u 

: r0 
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m Extremity of Cold; as Ice, Snow, or Hail; 
Thunder neither; for the Clouds could not 
of a Quality and Conſiſtency fit for ſuch an Et. 
4, either by falling one upon another, or by 
cir Diſruption. And as for Winds, they could 
t be either impetuous or irregular in that 
th; ſceing there were neither Mountains 
any other Incqualitics to obſtruct the Courſe 
the Vapours; nor any uncqual Scaſons, or un- 
ual Adion of the Sun, nor any contrary aud 
uggling Motions of the Air: Nature was then 
ſtranger to all thoſe Diſorders. But as for wa- 
1 Meteors, or thoſe that riſe from watry Va- 
qurs more immediately, as Dews and Rains, 
ere could not but be Plenty of theſe in ſome 
at or other of that Earth; for the Action of 
e Sun in raiſing Vapours was very ſtrong and 
ryconſtant, and the Earth was at firſt moiſt 
d (oft, and according as it grew more dry, the 
ys of the Sun would pierce more decp into 
and reach at length the great Abyſs which 
7 underneath, and was an unexhauſted Store- 
ule of new Vapours. But, tis true, the 
me Heat, which extracted theſe Vapours ſo 
piouſly, would alſo hinder them from con- 
enſing into Clouds or Rain in the warmer 
arts of the Earth; and there being no Moun- 
ins at that Time, nor contrary Winds, nor 
' ſuch Cauſes to ſtop them, or compreſs 
em, we muſt conſider which way they would 
nd, and what their Courſe would be, and 
ether they would any where meet with 
Wes capable to change or condenſe them; 

X 3 for 
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for upon this, tis manifeſt, would depend 
Metcors of that Air, and the Waters of th; 
Earth. 

AND as the Heat of the Sun was chiefly te 
wards the middle Parts of the Earth, ſo the cop 
ous Vapours rais d there, were molt rarified x 
agitated; and being once in the open Air, the 
Courſe would be that Way, where they fou 
leaſt Reſiſtance to their Motion; and that wou 
certainly be towards the Poles, and the cold 
Regions of the Earth. For Eaſt and Weſt the 
would meet with as warm an Air, and Vapou 
as much agitated as themſelves, which therefo 
would not yield to their Progreſs that Way; 
towards thc North and the South, they wo 
find a more caſy Paſlage, the Cold of thoſe P- 
attracting them, as we call it, that is, makir 
way to their Motion and Dilatation withal 
much Reſiſtance, as Mountains and cold Plac 
uſually draw Vapours from the warmer. $ 
as the regular and conſtant Courſe of the V 
pours of that Earth, which were raisd chic 
about the Equinoctial and middle Parts of! 
would be towards the extream Parts of It, ( 
towards the Poles. 

AND in conſequence of this, when the 
Vapours were arriv'd in thoſe cooler Climate 
and cooler Parts of the Air, they would | 
condens'd into Rain; for wanting there | 
Cauſe of their Agitation, namely, the He 
of the Sun, their Motion would ſoon bel 
to languiſh, and they would fall cloſer to 0 
another in the Form of Water. For the Dil 

fetrene 
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rence betwixt Vapours and Water is only 
radual, and conſiſts in this, that Vapours are 
1a flying Motion, ſeparate and diſtant each 
om another; but the Parts of Water are in 
creeping Motion, cloſe to one another; like 
warm of Bees when they are ſettled; as 
apours reſemble the ſame Bees in the Air, 
tore they ſettle together. Now there is no- 
hing puts theſe Vapours upon the Wing, or 
keeps them ſo, but a ſtrong Agitation by Heat; 
and when that fails, as it muſt do in all colder 
Places and Regions, they neceſlarily return to 
Vater again. Accordingly therefore we muſt 
Juppoſe they would ſoon, after they reach'd 
tele cold Regions, be condens'd, and fall down 
In a continual Rain, or Dew, upon thoſe Parts 
of the Earth. I fay a continua Rain; for ſeeing 
tic Action of the Sun, which rais'd the Vapours, 
vas (at that Time) always the ſame, and the 
Yate of the Air always alike, nor any croſs 
Winds, nor any thing elſe that could hinder the 
Courſe of the Vapours towards the Poles, nor 
tneir Condenſation when arriv'd there; tis 
manifeſt there would be a conſtant Source or 
dtore-houſe of Waters in thoſe Parts of the Air, 

and in thoſe Parts of the Earth. 
AND this, I think, was the cſtabliſh'd Order 
of Nature in that World, this was the State 
of the Antediluvian Heavens and Earth; all 
their Waters came from above, and that with 
a conſtant Supply and Circulation; for when 
tie Croud of Vapours rais'd about the mid- 
dle Patts of the Earth, found Vent and Iſſue 
| X 4 this 
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this Way towards the Poles, the Paſſage bei 
once open'd, and the Channel made, the Cu 
rent would be ſtill continued without! 
termiſſion; and as they were diſloly'd 2 
ſpent there, they would ſuck in more an 
more of thoſe which followed, and came 
freſh Streams from the hotter Climates. 4 
ſtotle, J remember, in his Meteors ſpeakin 
of the Courſe of the Vapours, faith, there j 
a River in the Air, conſtantly flowing betyix 
the Heavens and the Earth, made by the af 
cending and deſcending Vapours : This v. 
more remarkably true in the primitive Eart 
where the State of Nature was more conſt 
and regular ; there was indeed an uninterrupt 
cd Flood of Vapours riſing in one Regione 
the Earth, and flowing to another, and the 
continually diſtilling in Dews and Rain, hic 
made this aerial River. As may be caſily appre 
hended from this Scheme of the Earth andAir 

I Hs we have found a Source for Watersi 
the firſt Earth, which had no Communicatio 
with the Sca; and a Source that would nevt 
fail, neither diminiſh or overflow, but fee 
the Earth with an equal Supply throughout 
the Parts of the Year. But there is a ſeco 
Difficulty that appears at the End of this, #9 
theſe Waters would flow upon the even d 
face of the Earth, or form themſelves into 
vers; there being no Deſcent or Declivity N 
their Couric. There were no Hills, nor Mou 
tains, nor high Lands in the firſt Earth, and 
theſe Rains fell in the Frigid Zones, or towary 


the Poles, there they would ſtand in La ; 
a 
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and Pools, having no Deſcent one Way more 
than another; and ſo the reſt of the Earth would 
be no better for them. This, I confeſs, appcar'd 
as great a Difficulty as the former, and would 
be unanſwerable for ought I know, if that 
firſt Earth was not water'd by Dews only (as 
believe ſome Worlds are) or had been exact- 
y Spherical; but we noted before, that it was 
Oral or Oblong ; and in ſuch a Figure tis 
manifeſt the polar Parts arc higher than the 
equinoctial, that is, more remote from the 
Center, as appears to the Eye in this Scheme. 
This affords us a preſent Remedy, and ſets us 
free of the ſecond Difficulty; for by this Means 
the Waters, which fell about the extream Parts 
of the Earth, would have a continual Deſcent 
towards the middle Parts of it ; this Figure gives 
them Motion and Diſtribution ; and many Rivers 
and Rivulets would flow from thoſe Mother- 
Lakes, to refreſh the Face of the Earth, bending 
their Courſe (till towards the middle Parts of it. 
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'T 1s true, Theſe Derivations of the Water, 
at firſt would be very irregular and diffuſe, till the 
Channels were a little worn and hollow'd; and 
tho' that Earth was ſmooth and uniform, yet tis 
impoſſible, upon an inclining Surface, but tha 
Waters ſhould find a Way of creeping down. 
wards, as we {ce upon a ſmooth Table, or aflagd 
Pavement; if there be the leaſt Inclination, Wa 
ter will flow from the higher to the lower Parts 
of it, either directly, or winding to and fro: 50 
the Smoothneſs of that Earth would be no Hin. 
drance to the Courſe of the Rivers, provided 


* 
there was a general Declivity in the Site and 
Libration of it, as tis plain there was from the or 
Poles towards the Æquator. The Current He. 
deed would be eaſy and gentle all along, and ii nc 
it chanc'd in ſome Places to reſt, or be ſtopt, i di 
would ſpread it {elf into a pleaſant Lake, till H hi 
freſh Supplies it had rais'd its Waters fo high th; 
to overflow and break looſe again; then it thi 
would purſue its Way, with many other N-. fi 
vers its Companions, thro' all the tempetate th 
Climates as far as the Torrid Zone. de 
Bur you'll ſay, When they were got thi-W Ri 
ther, what would become of them then? How nc 
would they end or finiſh their Courſe ? Th 
is the third Dithculty concerning the Ending ov 
the Rivers in that Earth; what Iſſuc could th 
they have when they were come to the mid de 
dle Parts of it, whither it ſeems they all 
rended ? There was no Sca to loſe themſelves th 


in, as our Rivers do; nor any ſubterrancous i th 


Paſſages to throw themſelves into; how would. 
3 they 
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hey die, what would be their Fate at laſt? 1 
aſwer, The greater Rivers, when they were 
ome towards thoſe Parts of the Earth, would 
e divided into many Branches, or a Multitude 
f Rivulets; and thoſe would be partly exhal'd 
the Heat of the Sun, and partly drunk up 
by the dry and ſandy Earth. But how and in 
what Manner this came to pats, requires a lit- 
tle further Explication. - 

WE muſt therefore obſerve in the firſt Place, 
that thoſe Rivers, as they drew nearer to the 
xquinoCtial Parts, would find a leſs Declivity 
or Deſcent of Ground than in the beginning, 
or former Part of their Courſe; that is evi- 
dent from the oval Figure of the Earth, for 
near the middle Parts of an Oval, the Scmi- 
diameters, as I may call them, are very little 
ſhorter one than another; and for this Reaſon 
the Rivers, when they were advanc'd towards 
the middle Parts of the Earth, would begin to 
flow more ſlowly, and, by that Weakneſs of 
their Current, ſuffer themſelves calily to be divi- 
ded and diſtracted into ſeveral leſſer Streams and 
Rivulcts; or elſe having no Force to wear aChan- 
nel, would lie ſhallow upon the Ground like a 
Plaſh of Water; and in both Caſes their Waters 
would be much more expos d to the Action of 
the Sun, than if they had kept together in a 
deeper Channel, as they were before. 

SECONDLY, We muſt obſerve, that ſeeing 
theſe Waters could not reach to the Middle of 
the Torrid Zone, for want of Deſcent ; that 
Part of the Earth having the Sun always per— 

pendicular 
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pendicular over it, and being refreſh'd by no N. 
vers, would become extreamly dry and parch'd 
and be converted at length into a kind of ſandy 
Deſert ; ſo as all the Waters that were carried 
thus far, and were not exhaled and conſum'd by 
the Sun, would be ſuck d up, as in a Spunge, by 
theſe Sands of the Torrid Zone. This was the 
common Grave wherein the Rivers of the fir 
Earth were buried ; and this is nothing but what 
happens ſtill in ſeveral Parts of the preſent Earth. 
eſpecially in Africk, where many Rivers never 
flow into the Sea, but expire after the ſame Man. 
ner as theſe did, drunk up by the Sun and the 
Sands. And one Arm of Euphrates dies, as | te. 
member, amongſt the Sands of Arabia, after the 
Manner of the Rivers of the firſt Earth. 
THnvs we have conquer'd the greateſt Diff. 
culty,in my Apprchenſion, in this whole Theo. 
ry, To find out the State of the Rivers in the 
primitive and antediluvian Earth, their Origin, 
Courſe, and Period. We have been forc'd to 
win our Ground by Inches, and have divided 
the Difficulty into Parts, that we might en- 
counter them ſingle with more Eaſe. The Ri- 
vers of the Earth, you ſec, were in moſt re. 
ſpects different, and in ſome, contrary to ours; 
and if you could turn our Rivers backwards, 
to run trom the Sea towards their Fountain- 
heads, they would more reſemble the Courle | 
oi thoſe Antediluvian Rivers; for they were 
greateſt at their firſt ſetting out, and the Cur- 
rent afterwards, when it was more weak, and | 

the Channel more ſhallow, was divided into 
many 
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Branches and little Rivers ; like the Ar- 
in our Body, that carry the Blood ; they 
reateſt at firſt, and the further they go 
the Heart, their Source, the leſs they 
, and divided into a Multitude of little 
ches, which loſe themſelves inſenſibly in 
labit of the Fleſh, as theſe little Floods 
1 the Sands of the Earth. 
C AUS E it pleaſeth more and makes a 
cr Impreſſion upon us, to ſee Things repre- 
d to the Eye, than to read their Deſcrip- 
in Words, we have ventur'd to give a 
el of the Primæval Earth, with its Zones 
rcater Climates, and the general Order 
Tracts of its Rivers : Not that we belicve 
19s to have been in the very ſame Form 
ere exhibited ; but this may ſerve as a ge- 
dea of that Earth, which may be wrought 
more exactneſs, according as we arg able 
nlarge or correct our Thoughts hereatter. 
| as the Zones here repreſented, reſemble 
Belts or Faſciæ of Fupiter, ſo we ſuppoſe 
n to proceed from like Cauſes, it that 
ict be in an Antediluvian State, as the 
h we here repreſent. As for the Polar 
s in that firſt Earth, I can ſay very little of 
m, they would make a Scene by them- 
cs, and a very particular one ; the Sun 
uld be perpetually in their Horizon, which 
les me think the Rains would not fall ſo 
ch there, as in the other Parts of the Frigid 
nes, where accordingly we have made their 
Scat and Receptacle. That they flow'd 
from 
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from thence in ſuch like Manner as is here 
repreſented, we have already prov'd; and ſom 
times in their Paſſage ſwelling into Lakes, ane 
towards the End of their Courſe parting inte 
ſeveral Streams and Branches, they would wa 
tcr thoſe Parts of the Earth like a Garden. 
Wx have before compar'd the Branchings o 
theſe Rivers towards the End of their Courle, te 
the Ramifications of the Arteries in the Body 
when they are far from the Heart near the ex 
tream Parts ; and ſome, it may be, looking upo 
this Scheme, would carry the Compariſon fur 
ther, and ſuppoſe, that as in the Body the Blood 
is not loſt in the Habit of the Fleſh, but ſtrain's 
through it, and taken up again by the little 
Branches of the Veins ; ſo in that Earth the Wa 
ters were not loſt in thoſe Sands of the Torrid 


Zone, butſtrain'd or percolated thorough them \ 
and rcceiv'd into the Channels of the other H 
miſphere. This indeed would in ſome Meaſut ri. 
anſwer the Notion which ſeveral of the ancien ue 
Fathers make uſe of, that the Rivers of Paradiſi — er 
Were trajected out of the other Hemiſphere in Or 
to this, by ſubterraneous Paſſages. But Icon te 
feſs I could never ſee it poſſible how ſuch Mett 
T rajection could be made, nor how they cou ou 
have any Motion, being arriv'd in another He 
miſphere; and therefore I am apt to belierq tel 
that Doctrine amongſt the Ancients aroſe from Cl 
an Entanglement in their Principles: The ü 
ſuppos'd generally, that Paradiſe was in th ui 
other Hemiſphere, as we ſhall have occaſiom ou 
to ſhew hereafter; and yet they beliey'd thao! 
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ris, Euphrates, Nile, and Ganges, were the 
vers of Paradiſe, or came out of it; and theſe 
o Opinions they could not reconcile, or make 
it, but by ſuppoſing that theſe four Rivers had 
cir Fountain-heads in the other Hemiſphere, 
1d by ſome wonderful Trajection broke out a- 
ain here. This was the Expedient they found 
ut to make their Opinions conſiſtent one with 
nother 3 but this is a Method to me altogether 
nconceivable ; and, for my part, I do not love 
obe led out of my Depth, leaning only upon 
Intiquity. How there could be any ſuch Com- 
munication, either above Ground, or under 
round, betwixt the two Hemiſpheres, does not 
ppcar ; and therefore we mult ſtill ſuppoſe the 
Torrid Zone to have been the Barrier betwixt 
hem, which nothing could pals cither Way. 

WE have now examin'd and determin'd the 
date of the Air, and of the Waters in the 
krimitive Earth, by the Light and Conſe— 
quences of Reaſon; and we muſt not won- 
der to find them different from the preſent 
Order of Nature; what things are laid of 
them, or relating to them in Holy Writ, do 
teſtify or imply as much; and it will be worth 
our time to make ſome Reflection upon thoſe 
Palages for our further Confirmation. Moſes 
tells us, that the Rainbow was ſet in the 
Clouds after the Deluge; thoſe Heavens then, 
that never had a Rainbow before, were ccr- 
tainly of a Conſtitution very different from 
ours. And St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. chap. iii. v. 5. 
doth formally and expreſly tell us, that ” 
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Old Heavens, or the Antediluvian Heaye 
had a different Conſtitution from ours, pr 
particularly, that they were compos d or co 
ſtituted of Water, which Philoſophy of th 
Apoſtle's may be caſily underſtood, if we 2 
tend to two things, firſt, that the Heavens Men 
ſpeaks of were not the Starry Heavens, but th 
aerial Heavens, or the Regions of our Aj 
where the Mcteors are: Secondly, that the 
were no Mctcors in thoſe Regions, or in tho 
Heavens, till the Deluge, but watry Meteo 
and therefore, he ſays, they conſiſted of W. 
ter. And this ſhews the Foundation upon whic 
that Deſcription is made, how coherently t 
Apoſtle argues, and anſwers the Objection the 
propos'd : How juſtly alſo he diſtinguiſheth th 
firſt Heavens from the preſent Heavens, orrathe 
oppoſeth them one to another; becauſe as tho 
were conſtituted of Water, and watry Mctcot 
only, ſo the preſent Heavens, he ſaith, hi 
Trcaſures of Fire, fiery Exhalations and M. 
tcors, and a Diſpoſition to become the Exec 
tioners of the Divine Wrath and Decrees in ti 
final Conflagration of the Earth. 

THi1s minds me alſo of the Celeſtial Water 
or the Waters above the Firmaments, whic 
Scripture ſometimes mentions, and whic 
methinks, cannot be explain'd ſo fitly an 
emphatically upon any Suppoſition as this d 
ours. Thoſe who place them above the Stat 
Heavens, ſeem neither to underſtand Aſtte 
nomy nor Philoſophy ; and, on the other hand 


af nothing be underſtood by them, but th 
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ouds and the middle Region of the Air, as it 
preſent, methinks that was no ſuch eminent 
d remarkable Thing, as to deſerve a particu- 
Commemoration by Moſes in his ſix Days 
ork ; but if we underſtand them, not as they 
e now, but as they were then, the only Source 
Waters, or the only Source of Waters upon 
ut Earth, (for they had not one Drop of Wa— 
but what was Celcſtial,) this gives it a new 
orce and Emphaſis : Beſides the whole middle 
legion having no other ſort of Meteors but 
em, that made it ſtill the greater Singularity, 
nd more worthy Commemoration. As for 
e Rivers of Paradiſe, there is nothing ſaid 
oncerning their Source, or their Iſſue, that is 
ther contrary to this, or that 1s not agreeable 
the general Account we have given of the 
Vaters and Rivers of the firſt Earth. They are 
ot ſaid to riſe from any Mountain, but from a 
reat River or a kind of a Lake in Eden, ac- 
ding to the Cuſtom of the Rivers of that 
th. And as for their End and Iflue, Moſes 
oth not ſay, that they disburthen themſelves 
nto this or that Sea, as they uſually do in the 
elcription of great Rivers, but rather implies 
hat they ſpent themſelves in compaſſing and 
Ntcring certain Countries, which falls in 
gan very eaſily with our Hypotheſis. But 1 
this rather to comply with the Opinions of 
hers, than of my own Judgment : For I think, 
lat Suggeſtion about rhe Superceleſtial Wa- 
as made by Moſes, was not ſo much accord- 
ig to the ſtrict Nature and Speciality of 
Book II. * Caulcs, 


_ dence tor ſo great a Benefit, by what Cauſcs { 
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Cauſes, as for the Eaſe and Profit of the Peopli 
in their Belief and Acknowledgment of Proy 


ever it was brought to pals. 
Bur to return to the Rainbow which y 
mentioned betorc, and is not to be paſt over 
{lightly. This we ſay is a Creature of the me 
dern World, and was not ſeen nor known be 
fore the Flood. Moſes (Gen. ix. 12, 1 3.) pla 
ly intimates as much, or rather directly affirmsi 
tor he ſays, the Bow was ſet in the Clouds afte 
the Deluge, as a Confirmation of the Promil 
or Covenant, which God made with Noah, th; 
he would drown the World no more with We 
ter. And how could it be a Sign of this, or 


ven asa Pledge and Confirmation of ſuch a Profil by 
mic, it it was in the Clouds before, and with by 
no Regard to this Promiſe; and ſtood ther i 
it may be, when the World was going to Al 
drown'd? This would have been but cold Co 
fort to Noah, to have had ſuch a Pledge of .. A. 
Divine Veracity. You'll ſay, it may be, that on 
Was not a Sign or Pledge, that ſignified natur 
ly, but voluntarily only, and by Divine Inſtitq , pr 
tion: I am of Opinion, I confeſs, that it g G. 
nity'd naturally, and by Connexion with t. 
Effect, importing thus much, that the Stall * 
of Nature was chang'd from what it was be !0 
fore, and ſo chang'd, that the Earth was "il v 
more in a Condition to periſh by Water. B ©: 
however, let us grant that it ſignificthonly H f 
Inſtitution, to make it ſignificant in this Sens. 
it muſt be ſomething new, otherwiſe it coul a 


my 
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not ſignify any new thing, or be the Contiring: 
ion of a new Promiſe. If God Almighty had 
aid to Noah, I make a Promiſe to you, and to 
|| living Creatures, that the World ſhall never 
de deſtroy'd by Water again, and for Confirma- 
ion of this, Bchold, I ſet the Sun in the Firma- 
nent: Would this have been any ſtrengthening 
of Noah's Faith or any Satisfaction tohis Mind ? 
Why ſays Noah, the Sun was in the Firmament 
when the Deluge came, and was a Spectator of 
that ſad Tragedy; why may it not be ſo again? 
What Sign or Aſſurance is this againſt a ſecond 
Deluge? When God gives a Sign in the Heavens, 
or on the Earth, of any Prophecy or Promiſe 
to be fulfill'd, it muſt be by ſomething new, or 
by lome Change wrought in Nature; where- 
by God doth teſtify to us, that he 1s able and 
willing to ſtand to his Promiſe. God ſays to 
Aba, Ilai. vii. Ack a Sign of the Lord; as 
it either in the Depth, or in the Height above 
And when Ahas would ask no Sign, God gives 
one unask d, Behold a Virgin ſhall conceive 
and bear a Son. So when Le w Luke 1. was 
promis'd a Son, he asketh for a Sign, Hhereby 
ſhall I know this? for ] am old, and my Wife 
well ſtricken in Tears; and the Sign given him 
Was, that he became dumb, and continued 
lo till the Promiſe was fulfilled. Accordingly, 
when Abraham ask'd a Sign whereby he might 
be aflured of God's Promiſe that his Seed 
ſhould inherit the Land of Canaan, Gen. xv. 
8. Tis faid (ver, 17.) When the Sun went 
down and it was dark, behold a ſmoaking Fur- 
* 2 nace 
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race and a burning Lamp paſſed betwixt thy 
Pieces of the Beaſts that he had cut aſunde; 
So in other Inſtances of Signs given in external 
Nature, as the Sign given to King Hezekjah, 
Iſai. xxxviii. for his Recovery, and to G14 
tor his Victory; to confirm the Promiſe made to 
Hezekiah, Fudge vii. the Shadow went back 
ten Degrees in Ahaz Dial. And for Gideon, 
his Fleece was wet, and all the Ground about it 
ary ; and then to change the Trial, it wasdry, 
and all the Ground about it wet. Theſe were 
all Signs very proper, ſignificant, and latisfaQtory, 
having ſomething ſurpriſing and extraordinary, 
yet theſe were Signs by Inſtitution only; and 
to be ſuch they muſt have ſomething new and 
ſtrange, as a Mark of the Hand of God, other: 
wile they can have no Force or Significancy, 
Accordingly we ſee, Moſes himſelf in another 
Place, ſpeaks this very Senſe, when in the Muti- 
ny or Rebellion of Corah and Dathan, he ipcaks 
thus to the People, I theſe Men die the con. 
mon Death of Men, then the Lord hath not ſent 
me. But ifthe Lord make a new Thing andthe 
Earth open her Mouth and ſwallow them up, &c. 
then you ſhall underſtand that theſe Men have 
provoked the Lord, Numb. xxvi. 29, 30. So in 
the Caſe of Noah, if God created a new Creu- 
ture (which are Moſes's Words in the forecited 
Place) the Sign was effectual: But where ever 
thing continues to be as it was before, and thc 
Face of Nature, in all its Parts, the very ſame, 
it cannot ſignify any thing new, nor any nc 
Intention in the Author of Nature; and con. 
ED ſequent)? 
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equently, cannot be a Sign or Pledge, a To- 
en or Aſſurance of the Accompliſhment of 
ny new Covenant or Promiſe made by him. 

TH 1s, methinks, is plain to common Senſc, 
ind to every Man's Reaſon; but becauſe it is a 
Thing of Importance, to prove that there was 
10 Rainbow before the Flood, and will confirm a 
conſiderable Part of this Theory, by diſcovering 
what the ſtate of the Air was in the old World, 
vive me leave to argue it a little further, and to 
remove ſome Prejudices that may keep others 
from aſſenting to clear Reaſon. I know 'tis u- 
ſually aid, that Signs like Words, ſignify any 
Thing by Inſtitution, or may be apply'd to any 
Thing by the Will of the Impoſer; as hanging 
out a white Flag is calling for Mercy; a Buſh at 
the Door a Sign of Wine to be ſold, and ſuch 
like. But theſe are Inſtances nothing to our 
Purpoſe, theſe are Signs of ſomething preſent, 
and that ſignify only by Uſe and repeated Ex- 
perience; we are ſpeaking of Signs of another 
Nature given in Confirmation of a Promiſe, 
or Threatning, or Prophecy, and given with 
Deſign to cure our Unbelief, or to excite and 
beget in us Faith in God, in the Prophet, or 
in the Promiſer; ſuch Signs, I ſay, when they 
are wrought in external Naturc, muſt be ſome 
ncw Appearance, and muſt thereby induce us 
to believe the Effect, or more to believe it, 
than if there had been no Sign, but only the 
Affirmation of the Promiſer; for otherwiſe the 
pretended Sign is a mere Cypher and Super- 
fuity. But a Thing that obtain'd before, and 
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in the ſame Manner, (even when that came to 
paſs, which we are now promis'd ſhall not come 
to paſs again) ſignifics no more, than if there had 
been no Sign at all: It can neither ſignify ano- 
ther Cour ſe in Nature, nor another Purpoſe in 
God; and therefore is perfectly inſignificant. 
Some inſtance in the Sacraments, Jewiſh or 
Chriſtian, and make them Signs in {ſuch a Senſe 
as the Rainbow is: But thoſe are rather Symbo- 
lical Repreſentationsor Commemorations; and 
{ſome of them Marks of Diſtinction and Conſe. 


cration of our ſelves to God in ſuch a Religion; E 
they were allo new, and very particular when Wt | 
firſt inſtituted ; but all ſuch Inſtances fall hor, WW" 
and do not reach the Caſe before us; we are 4 
ſpcaking of Signs confirmatory of a Promile; K 
when there is ſomcthing athrm'd de futuro, and 
to give us a further Argument of the Certain- e 
ty of it, and of the Power and Veracity of the 1 
Promiſer, a Sign is given. This, we ſay, mult 3 
indiſpenſably be ſomething new, otherwile it 7 
cannot have the Nature, Virtue, and influence " 
of a Sign. py 
WI have fecn how incongruous it would bo. 
ro admit, that the Rainbow appear'd before the : 
Deluge, and how dead a Sign that would make N 
it, how fore d, fruitleſs and ineffectual, as to the 
Promiſe it was to confirm: Let us now on the 50 
other hand ſuppoſe, that it firſt appear'd to the a 


Inhabitants of the Earth after the Deluge, how 
proper, and how appoſite a Sign would this be 
tor Providence to pitch upon, to confirm thcill ; 
Promiſe made to Noah and his Poſtcrity, 

| Te | the 
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te World ſhould be no more deſtroy'd by Wa- 
ter? It hath a ſecret Connexion with the Effect 
it (elf, and was ſo far a natural Sign; but how- 
erer, appearing firſt after the Deluge, and in a 
watcry Cloud, there was, methinks, a great Ea- 
ſneſs and Propriety of Application for ſuch a 
purpoſe. And it we ſuppoſe, that while God Al- 
mighty was declaring his Promiſe to Noah, and 
the Sign of it, there appeared at the ſame Time 
in the Clouds a fair Rainbow, that marvellous 
and beautiful Meteor, which Noah had never 
ſcen before; it could not but make a moſt live- 
|; Impreſſion upon him, quickning his Faith, 
and giving him Comfort and Aſſurance, that 
God would be ſtedfaſt to his Promiſe. 

No R ought we to wonder that Interpreters 
have commonly gone the other Way, and ſup- 
posd that the Rainbow was before the Flood: 
this, I fay, was no wonder in them, for they had 
no Hypotheſes that could anſwer to any other 
Interpretation : And in the Interpretation of the 
Texts of Scripture that concern natural Things, 
they commonly bring them down to their own 
Philoſophy and Notions : As we have a great 
lnſtance in that Diſcourſe of St. Peter's (2 Epiſt. 
„ 111, 5.) concerning the Deluge and the Ante- 
alu jan Heavens and Earth, which, for want of 
Iheory, they have been ſcarce able to make 
denſe of; for they have forcedly apply'd to the 
pteſent Earth, or the preſent Form of the Earth, 
Vat plainly reſpected another. Alike Inſtance 
ve have in the Moſarcal Abyſs, or Tehom- Rab- 1 
"a, by whoſe Diſruption the Deluge was made; = 
Y-4 this if 
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this they knew not well what to make of, and cite 
have generally interpreted it of the Sea, or o 
our ſubterraneous Waters; without any Pro. 
pricty either as to the Word, or as to the Senſe. 
A third Inſtance is this of the Rainbow, where 
their Philoſophy hath mi ſguided them again; fg 
to give them their due, they do not alledge, not 
pretend to alledge any Thing from the Tant. 
that ſhould make them interpret thus, or think 
the Rainbow was before the Flood; but they 
pretend to go by certain Reaſons, as that the 
Clouds were before the Flood, therefore tie © 
Rainbow; and if the Rainbow was not before 
the Flood, then all things were not made within 
the ſix Days Creation: To whom theſe Realon 
are convictive, they mult be led into the ſame 
Belief with them, but not by any Thing in the 
Text, nor in the true Theory, at leaſt if ours be 
o; for by that you ſec, that the Vapours were 
never condens d into Drops, nor into Rain, in 
the temperate and inhabited Climates of that 
Earth, and conſequently there could never bethe 
Production or Appearance of this Bow in the 
Clouds. Thus much concerning the Rainboy, 
To recolict our ſelves and conclude this 
Chapter, and the whole Diſquiſition concern 
ing the Waters of the primitive Earth; we ſeem 
to have ſo well ſatisfied the Diffcultics pro- 
pos d in the beginning of the Chapter, that 
they have rather given us an Advantage; a bettet 
Diſcovery, and ſuch a new Proſpect of that 
Earth, as makes it not only habitable, but more 
fit to be Paradiſiacal. The Pleaſantneſs 1 the 
. . 1 SE ͤð ᷣò ts it? 
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gte of Paradiſe is made to conſiſt chiefly in 
wo Things, its Waters, and its Trees, (Gen. 
and Chap. xiii. 10. E Sek. xxxi. 8.) and con- 
ſdering the Richneſs of that firſt Soil in the pri- 
mitive Earth, it could not but abound in Trees, 
is it did in Rivers and Rivulets ; and be wooded 
like a Grove, as it was water'd like a Garden, 
in the temperate Climates of it; ſo as it would 
not be, methinks, ſo difficult to find one Pa- 
zadiſe there, as not to find more than one. 


1 


CVI. 


Kecollection and Review of what hath been 
ſaid concerning the Primitive Earth : witha 
more full Survey of the State of the firſt World 
Natural and Civil, and the Compariſon of it 
with the preſent World. 


E have now, in agood Meaſure, fi- 
niſh'd our Deſcription of the firſt and 
antediluvian Earth : And as Travel- 
lers, when they ſee ſtrange Countries, make it 
part of their Pleaſure and Improvement to 
compare them with their own, to obſerve the 
Differences, and wherein they excel, or come 
!hort of one another : So it will not be un- 
pleaſant, nor unuſeful, it may be, having made 
a Diſcovery, not of a new Country, but of a 
new World, and travell'd it over in our 
Thoughts and Fancy, now to ſit down and 
compare it with our own : And 'twill be no 

e 2 hard 
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hard Task, from the general Differences wie 
wc have taken Notice of already, to obſer; 
what leſſer would ariſe, and what the whq| 
Face of Nature would be. 

'T 1s allo one Fruit of travelling, that h 
ſeeing Varicty of Places, and People, of Hy 
mours, Faſhions, and Forms of Living, it fre 
us by degrees, from that Pedantry and Little 
nels of Spirit, whereby we arc apt to cenſui 
every thing for abſurd and ridiculous, that! 
not according to our own Way, and the Mod 
of our own Country: But if, inſtead of croſ, 
ling the Scas, we could waft our ſclves over tq 
our neighbouring Planets, we ſhould meet with 
ſuch Varictics there, both in Nature and Man 
kind, as would very much enlarge our Thoughts 
and Souls, and help to cure thoſe Diſeaſes of lit. 
tle Minds, that make them troublcſome to 
others, as well as uneaſy to themſelves. 

B Ur ſceing our heavy Bodies are not made 
for ſuch Voyages, the beſt and greateſt thing 
we can do in this kind, is to make a Survey 
and Reflection upon the antediluvian Earth, 
which in ſome Senſe was another World from 
this, and, it may be, as different as ſome two 
Planets are from one another. We have de— 
clar'd already the general Grounds upon which 
we muſt proceed, and muſt now trace the 
Conſequences of them, and drive them down 
into Particulars, which will ſhew us in moſt 
things, wherein that Earth, or that World, 
differcd from the preſent. The Form of that 


Earth, and its Situation to the Sun, were two 
: of 
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ts moſt fundamental Differences from ours: 
to the Form of it, twas all one ſmooth 
ontinent, one continued Surface of Earth, 
thout any Sea, any Mountains, or Rocks; 
Holes, Dens, or Caverns: And the Situa- 
on of it to the Sun was ſuch as made a per- 
tual Equinox. Theſe two join'd together, 
y the Foundation of a new Aſtronomy, Me— 
orology, Hydrography and Geography ; ſuch 
; were proper and peculiar to that World. 
he Earth by this means having its Axis pa- 
nel to the Axis of the Ecliptick, the Hea- 
ens would appear in another Poſture ; and 
cir diurnal Motion, which is imputed to the 
imum Mobile, and ſuppoſed to be upon the 
oles of the AÆquator, would then be upon 
e ſame Poles with the ſecond and periodical 
lotions of the Orbs and Plancts, namely, up- 
1the Poles of the Ecliptick, by which Means 
ePhenomena of the Heavens would be more 
nple and regular, and much of that Entangled- 
ls and Perplexity, which we find now in 
ſtronomy, would be taken away. Whether 
e Sun and Moon would ſuffer any Eclipſes 
en, cannot well be determin'd, unleſs one 
cw what the Courſe of the Moon was at 
at time, or whether ſhe was then come 1n- 
our Neighbourhood : Her Preſence ſeems 
have been leſs needful when there were 
) long Winter Nights, nor the great Pool 

the Sea to move or govern. 
As for the Regions of the Air and the Me- 
ors, we have in the preceding Chapter ſet 
Ts down 


two diſtinct Worlds, which, ſo far as we ca 
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down what the State of them would be, ang; 
how much a better Order, and more peacc | 
that Kingdom was, till the Earth was broke 
and diſplac'd, and the Courſe of Nature changed 
Nothing violent, nothing frightful, nothin 
troubleſome or incommodious to Mankin; 
came from above, but the Countenance of th 
Heavens was always ſmooth and ſerene. I hay 
often thought it a very deſirable Piece of Por 
cr, if a Man could but command a fair Da. 
when he had occaſion for it, for himſelf, or fo 
his Friends; tis more than the greateſt Princ 
or Potentate upon Earth can do; yet they ne 
ver wanted one in that World, nor ever (ay 
foul one. Beſides they had conſtant Breezes fron 
the Motion of the Earth, and the Couric of thy 
Vapours, which cool'd the open Plains, ani 
made the Weather temperate, as well as fair 
But we have ſpoken enough in other Placeſ 
upon this Subject of the Air and the Heayens 
let us now deſcend to the Earth. 

TAE Earth was divided into two Hemi 
ſphercs, ſeparated by the Torrid Zone, whic| 
at that time was uninhabitable, and utter 
unpaſſable; ſo as the two Hemiſpheres made 


judge, had no manner of Commerce or Com: 
munication one with another. The Southern 
Hemiſphere the Antients call'd Autichthon, tht 
oppoſite Earth, or the Other World. And this 
Name and Notion remain'd long after the 
Reaſon of it had ceasd. Juſt as the Torrid 
Zone was generally accounted ery 
2 
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the Ancients, even in their Time, becauſe it 
ally had been ſo once, and the Tradition 
main'd uncorrected, when the Cauſes were ta- 
en away ; namely, when the Earth had chang'd 
bpoſture to the Sun, after the Deluge. 
Tus may be look d upon as the firſt Divi- 
on of that primeval Earth, into two Hemi- 
pheres, naturally ſcver'd and diſunited: But 
was alſo divided into five Zones, two Fri- 
id, two Temperate, and the Torrid betwixt 
em. And this Diſtinction of the Globe into 
ie Zones, I think, did properly belong to that 
riginal Earth, and primitive Geography, and 
mproperly, and by Tranſlation only, to the 
lent. For all the Zones of our Earth arc 
abitable, and their Diſtinctions are in a man- 
er but imaginary, not fixed by Nature; where- 
sin that Earth Where the Rivers fail'd, and 
he Regions became uninhabitable, by rea- 
on of Drineſs and Heat, there begun the 
lorrid Zone; and where the Regions became 
ninhabitable by reaſon of Cold and Mol- 
ute, there begun the Frigid Zone; and theſe 
Xing determin'd, they became Bounds on ci- 
her ſide to the Temperate. But all this was 
lter d when the Poſture of the Earth was 
hang d, and chang'd for that very purpoſe, 
5 ſome of the Ancicnts have ſaid, That the 
nnhabitable Parts of the Earth might become 
witable. Yet though there was ſo much of 
me firſt Earth uninhabitable, there remain'd 
c much to be inhabited, as we have now; for 
lac Sea, ſince the breaking up of the 1 
lat 
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hath taken away half of the Earth from us, 
great part whereof was to them good Land. } 
ſides, we are not to ſuppoſe, that the Tor; 
Zone was of that Extent we make it no 
twenty three Degrees and more on either (i; 
of the Equator : Theſe Bounds are ſet on 
by the Tropicks, and the Tropicks by the 0 
liquity of the Courſe of the Sun, or of the b 
ſture of the Earth, which was not in th 
World. Where the Rivers ſtop'd, there the To 
rid Zone would begin, but the Sun was direc 
ly perpendicular to no part of it but the midd| 
How the Rivers flow'd in the firſt Eart 
we have before explain'd ſufficiently, 1 
what Parts the Rivers did not reach, we 
turn'd into Sands and Deſerts by the Heat 
the Sun; for Icannot calily imagine, thattl 
{ſandy Deſarts of the Earth were made ſo 
firſt, immediately and from the beginning( 
the World; from what Cauſes ſhould th 
be, and to what purpoſe in that Age? hi 
in thoſe Tracks of the Earth that were 1 
refreſhed with Rivers and Moiſture, whit 
cement the Parts, the Ground would mo 
der and crumble into little Pieces, and the 
thoſe Pieces by the Heat of the Sun we 
bak d into Stone. And this would come 
paſs chiefly in thc hot and ſcorch'd Regio 
of the Earth, though it might happen lon 
times where there was not that Extremit) 
Heat, if by any Chance a Place wanted Rise 
and Water to keep the Earth in duc Ic 
per; but thoſe Sands would not be ſo a 
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or ancient as the other. As for greater looſe 
cones, and rough Pebbles, there were none in 
that Earth 3 Deucalion and Pyrrah, when the 
Deluge was over, found new made Stones to 
aft behind their Backs; the Bones of their Mo- 
ther Earth, which then were broken in Pieces, 
in that great Ruine. 

AS for Plants and Trees, we cannot imagine 
but that they muſt needs abound in the Primi- 
tive Earth, ſecing it was ſo well water d, and had 
1 Soil ſo fruitful; a new unlaboured Soil, re- 
pleniſh'd with the Seeds of all Vegetables ; and 
2 warm Sun that would call upon Nature carly 
for her Firſt-· fruits, to be offer d up at the begin- 
ning of her Courſe. Nature had a wild Luxuri- 
ancy at firſt, which humane Induſtry by degrees 
rave Form and Order to: The Waters flow'd 
with a conſtant and gentle Current, and were 
ally led which way the Inhabitants had a Mind, 
for their Uſe, or for their Pleaſure 3 and ſhady 
Trees, which grow beſt in moiſt and warm 
Countries, grac'd the Banks of their Rivers 
dr Canals. But that which was the Beauty 
and Crown of all, was their perpetual Spring; 
ie Fields always green, the Flowers always 
jreſh, and the Trees always covered with 
Leaves and Fruit: But we have occaſionally 
Ipoken of theſe things in ſeveral Places, and 
may do again hereafter, and therefore need 
not enlarge upon them here. 

As for Subterraneous Things, Metals and 
Minerals, I believe they had none in the firſt 
Earth; and the happier they; no Gold, nor 

Siüilver, 
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is either imaginary, or in ſuch Works, as, b 


Herbs; or for Materials to certain Arts, which 
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Silver, nor coarſer Metals. The Uſe of theſe 


the Conſtitution of their World, they had litie fe 
Occaſion for. And Minerals are either for Me- 
dicine, which they had no need of further than 


Were not then in uſe, or were ſupplied by other 
ways. Theſe ſubterraneous things, Meta! 
and metallick Minerals, are fictitious, not ori. 
ginal Bodies, coæval with the Earth; but are 
made in Proceſs of Time, after long Preparz- 
tions and Concoctions, by the Action of the Sun 
within the Bowels of the Earth. And if the $a 
mina, or Principles of them riſe from the low. 
er Regions that lie under the Abyſs, as 1 am apt 
to think they do, it doth not ſeem probable that 
they could be drawn thro' ſuch a Maſs of Wax 
ters, Or that the Heat of the Sun could on 1 
ſudden penetrate ſo deep, and be able to 
looſen them, and raiſe them into the exterior 
Earth. And as the firſt Age of the World 
was call'd Golden, though it knew not what 
Gold was; ſo the following Ages had theit 
Names from ſeveral Metals, which lay then 
aſleep in the dark and deep Womb of Ni 
ture, and ſaw not the Sun till many Years and 
Ages afterwards, | 
HAVING run through the ſeveral Regions 
of Nature, from Top to Bottom, from thc 
Heavens to the lower Parts of the Earth, and 
made ſome Obſervations upon their Order in 
the antediluvian World; let us now look up. 


on Man and other living Creatures, that wy 
Fn a the 
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eſuperior and animate Part of Nature. We 
e obſerved, and ſufficiently ſpoken to that 
fference betwixt the Men of the old World, 


{thoſe of the preſent, in Point of Longevity, 


id given the Reaſons of it; but we muſt not 
zine that this long Life was peculiar to Man, 
other Animals had their Share of it, and were 

| their Proportion longer-liv'd than they are 
ow. Nay,not only Animals, but al ſo Vegetables; 

d the Forms of all living Things were far 
ore permanent : The Trees of the Ficld and 
f the Foreſt, in all Probability, out-laſted the 
yes of Men; and I do not know but the firſt 
toves of Pines and Cedars that grew out ef the 
arth, or that were planted in the Garden of 
od, might be ſtanding when the Deluge came, 
ze. xxxi. 8.) and ſee from firſt to laſt, the 
tire Courſe and Period of a World. 

WE might add here, with St. Auſtin, (Civ. 

Dei, lib. 15. c. 9.) another Obſervation, both 

oncerning Men and other living Creatures in 

e firſt World, that they were greater as well 

longer- lv d, than they are at preſent : This 

tems to be a very reaſonable Conjecture; tor 
he State of every Thing that hath Life is divided 
to the Time of its Growth, its Conſiſtency 
nd its Decay; and when the whole Duration 
$10nger, every one of theſe Parts, though not 
ways in like Proportions, will be longer. We 
uſt ſuppoſe then, that the Growth both in 
len and other Animals laſted longer in that 

Vorld than it doth now, and conſequently 
arid their Bodies both to a greater Height 
book II. T and 
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and Bulk. And in like Manner, their T; 
would be both taller, and every Way big 
than ours; neither were they in any Dang 
there, to be blown down by Winds and Storm 
or ſtruck with Thunder, tho' they had been 
high as the e_Zgyptian Pyramids; and why 
ever their Height was, if they had Roots x 
Trunks proportionable, and were freight 
well pois'd, they would ſtand firm, and with 
greater Majeſty. The Fowls of Heaven nal 
their Neſts in their Boughs, and under th 
Shadow the Beaſts of the Field bringing fi 
their Toung, When Things are fairly poſſi 
in their Cauſes, and poſlible in ſeveral Degret 
higher or lower, 'tis Weakneſs of Spirit in 
to think there is nothing in Nature, but 
that one Way, or in that one Degree, that. 
are usd to. And whoſoever believes tho 
Accounts given us, both by theAncients (P/ 
J. 7. c. 2. Strab. J. 17.) and Moderns, ( 
Malabar. vol. 3.) of the Indian Trees, v 
not think it ſtrange that thoſe of the firſt Ea 
ſhould much exceed any that we now ſee 
this World. That allegorical Deſcription 
the Glory of Aſſyria in Ezekiel, Chap. xx 
by Alluſion to Trees, and particularly to t 
Trees of Paradiſe, was chiefly for the Cre 
neſs and Statelineſs of them; and there 1s 
Fairneſs of Reaſon to believe, that in thatf 
Earth, both the Birds of the Air, and the 5x 
of the Field, and the Trees and their Fruit, 
all in their ſeveral Kinds more large and gc 
than Nature produces any now. 
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So much in ſhort, concerning the natural 
Vorld, inanimate or animate ; we ſhould now 
ikea Proſpect of the moral World of that time, 
of the civil and artificial World; what the Or- 
ger and Oeconomy of theſe was, what the Man- 
et of Living, and how the Scenes of humane 
Life were different from ours at preſent. The 
\ncicnts, eſpecially the Poets, in their Deſcrip- 
tion of the golden Age, exhibit tous an Order of 
hings, and a Form of Lite, very remote from 
any Thing we ſec in our Days; but they arc not 
o be truſted in all Particulars ; many times they 
xaggerate Matters on purpoſe, that they may 
ſeem more ſtrange, or more great, and by that 
cans move and pleaſe us more. A Moral or 
Philoſophick Hiſtory of the World, well writ, 
vould certainly be a very uſcful Work, to ob- 
ſerve and relate how the Scenes of humane Lite 
have chang'd in ſeveral. Ages, the Modes and 
forms of Living, in what Simplicity Men be- 
un at firſt, and by what Degrees they came 
but of that Way, by Luxury, Ambition, Im- 
provement, or Changes in Nature ; then what 
ev Forms and Modifications were ſuperadd- 
d by the Invention of Arts, what by Reli- 
gion, what by Superſtition. This would bc a 
View of Things more inſtructive, and more 
latisfatory, than to know what Kings reign'd 
n ſuch an Age, and what Battles were fought, 
which common Hiſtory teacheth, and teach- 
eth little more. Such Affairs are but the little 
Under-plotsin the Tragi comedy of the World; 
mc main Defign is of another Nature, and 2 
yp. at 
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far greater Extent and Conſequence. But | 
rcturn to the Subject. 

As the animate World depends upon thein 
nimate, ſo the civil World depends upon ther 
both, and takes its Meaſures from them; Naty 
is the Foundation ſtill, and the Affairs of Mar 
kind are a Superſtructure that will be always pie 
portion'd to it. Therefore we muſt look ba 
upon the Model, or Picture, of their natur 
World, which we have drawn before, to ma 
our Conjcctures, or Judgment, of the civil an 
artificial, that were to accompany it. We of 
ſerv'd from their perpetual Equinox, and t 
Smoothneſs of the Earth, that the Air wouldt 
always calm, and the Heavens fair, no cold 
violent Winds, Rains, or Storms, no Extremi 
of Weather in any kind, and therefore thi 
would nccd little Protection from the Injurig 
of the Air, in that State; whereas now, on 
grcat Part of the Affairs of Life is to prelery 
our ſelves from thoſe Inconyeniencies, b 
Building and Cloathing. How many Hands, 
how many Trades are employ'd about thelety 
Things? Which then were in a manner neee 
leſs, or at leaſt in ſuch Plainneſs and Simplic 
ty, that every Man might be his own Work 
man. Teats and Bowers would Keep thc 
from all Incommodities of the Air and We! 
ther, better than Stone Walls and ſtrong Roof 
defend us now; and Men are apt to take ib 
calicſt Ways of Living, till Neceſſity or VC 
put them upon others that are more laborious 
and more artificial. We alto obſery'd and 7 
| 
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at they had no Sea in the primitive and ante- 
Huvian World, which makes a vaſt difference 

wixt us and them. This takes up half of our 

lobc,and a good part of Mankind is buſicd with 
ea Affairs and Navigation. They had little need 
f merchandizing then, Nature ſupply' d ther» 
Home with all Neceſlarics, which were few, 
nd they were not ſo greedy of Superfluitics 
5 we are. We may add to theſe, what con- 
ern d their Food and Diet; Antiquity doth ge- 
nerally ſuppoſe, that Men were not carnivorous 
in thoſe Ages of the World, or did not feed 
pon Fleſh, but only upon Fruit and Herbs. 
\nd this ſeems to be plainly confirm'd by Scrip- 
ture; for after the Deluge, God Almighty gives 
Noah and his Poſterity a Licence to cat Flcſh, 
(Gen. ix. 2, 3.) Every moving T hing that liveth 
ball be Meat for you. Whereas before, in the 
new-made Earth, God had preſcrib'd them 
Herbs and Fruit for their Diet, (Gen. i. 29.) Be- 
bold have given you every Herb bearing Seed, 
which is upon the Face of all the Earth ; and 
every Tree, in the which is the Fruit of a Tree 
nelding Seed, to you it ſhall be for Meat. And 
of this natural Diet they would be provided to 
their Hands, without further Preparation, as 
the Birds and the Beaſts are. 

UroN theſe general Grounds we may infer 
and conclude, that the civil World then as 
well as the natural, had a very different Face 
and Aſpe& from what it hath now; for of 
theſe Heads, Food and Cloathing, Building 
and T raffick, with that Train of Arts, Trades 
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and Manufactures that attend them, the civil 
Order of Things is in a great Meaſure cong; ar 
tuted and compounded ; Theſe make the Bu 
ſineſs of Life, the ſeveral Occupations of Men 
the Noiſe and Hurry of the World; theſe fin. 
our Cities, and our Fairs, and our Haven e 
and Ports; yet all theſe fine Things are but 
the Effects of Indigency and Neceſſitouſneß 
and were, for the moſt part, needleſs and un 
known in that firſt State of Nature. The An 
cients have told us the ſame Things in Effet 
but telling us them without their Ground 
which they themſelves did not know, they 
look'd like poetical Stories, and pleaſant Fid 
ons, and with moſt Men paſt for no better 
We have ſhewn them in another Light, wit 
their Reaſons and Cauſes,deduc'd from the State 
of the natural World, which is the Baſis upo 
which they ſtand; and this doth not only give 
them a juſt and full Credibility, but alſo lays : 
Foundation for After-thoughts, and further De 
ductions, when they meet with Minds diſposd 
to purſue Speculations of this Nature. 
As for Laws, Government, natural Rel 
gion, Military and Judicial Affairs, with al 
their Equipage, which make an higher Orde 
of Things in the civil and moral World, t0 
calculate theſe upon the Grounds given, would 
be more difficult, and more uncertain ; ner 
ther do they at all belong to the preſent Theo- 
ry. But from what we have already obſerv, 
wc may be able to make a better Judgment 0 
_ thoſe traditional Accounts which the a1 
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gare left us concerning theſe Things, in the 
arly Ages of the World, and the primitive 
tc of Nature. No doubt in theſe, as in all 
other Particulars, there was a great Eaſineſs 
ind Simplicity, in Compariſon of what is now; 
earc ina more pompous, forc'd, and artificial 
ethod, which partly the Change of Nature, 
and partly the Vices and Vanities of Men have 
ntroduc'd and eſtabliſh'd, But theſe things, 
ith many more, ought to be the Subject of a 
Piloſpphick Hiſtory of the World, which we 
mentioned before. 
Tris is a ſhort and general Scheme ofthe pri- 
val World, compared with the modern; yet 
tieſe things did not equally run thro allthe Parts 
ndAges of it; there was a Declenſion and Dege- 
eracy, both natural and moral, by Degrees, and 
ſpecially towards the latter End ; but the prin- 
pal Form of Nature remaining till the Deluge 
and the Diſſolution of the Heavens and Earth, 
l then alſo this civil Frame of Things would 
and in a great Meaſure. And tho' ſuch a State 
df Nature, and of Mankind, when 'tis propos'd 
udely, and without its Grounds, appear fabu- 
ous or imaginary, yet tis really in itſelf a State, 
ot only poſſible, but more eaſy and natural, 
han what the World is in at preſent. And if one 
o the old antediluvian Patriarchs ſhould riſe 
rom the Dead, he would be more ſurpriz'd to 
ee our World in that Poſture it is, than we can 
by the Story and Deſcription of his. As an 
nian hath more Reaſon to wonder at the Eu- 
ſohean Modes, than we have to wonder at 
| TS their 
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their plain Manner of Living. Tis we th, 
have left the Track of Nature, that are wroyoh 
and ſcrew'd up into Artifices, that have f 
guis d ourſelves; and tis in our World that th M7”! 
Scenes are chang d, and become more ſirano 
and fantaſtical, J 
I wiLL conclude this Diſcourſe with an ef 
Rematk, and without any particular Applicy 
tion of it. Tis a ſtrange Power that Cuſto 
hath upon weak and little Spirits, who 
Thoughts reach no further than their Senſe 
and what they have ſeen and been usd to 
they make the Standard and Meaſure of Nature 
of Reaſon, and of all Decorum. Neither ar 
there any Sort of Men more poſitive and ten; 
cious of their petty Opinions, than they arc 
nor more cenſorious, even to Bitterncls au 
Malice. And 'tis generally fo, that thoſe tu 
have the leaſt Evidence for the Truth of thei 
beloved Opinions, are molt peeviſh and imp 
tient in the Defence of them. This ſort 0 
Men are the laſt that will be made wile Men 
if ever they be, for they have the worſt of Di 
caſes that accompany Ignorance, and do nd 
ſo much as know themſelves to be ſick. 
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CHAP; Ya; 


The Place of Paradife cannot be determined from 
the Theory only, nor from Scripture only. What 
the Senſe of Antiquity was concerning it, both 
as to the Fews and Heathens, and eſpecially 
as to the Chriſtian Fathers. That they gene- 


rally plac'd it out of this Continent, in th 
ſouthern Hemiſphere. 


E have now prepared our Work for the 

laſt finiſhing Strokes ; deſcribed the firſt 

Earth, and compar'd it with the preſent ; and 
not only the two Earths, but in a good Meaſure 
the whole State and Oeconomy of thoſe two 
Worlds. It remains only todetermine the Place 
of Paradzſe in that primæval Earth; I ſay, in 
that primæval Earth, for we have driven the Point 
ſo far already, that the Seat of it could not be in 
the preſent Earth, whoſe Form, Site, and Air, 
are ſo diſpos'd, as could not conſiſt with the firſt 
and moſt indiſpenſible Properties of Paradiſe - 


And accordingly, we ſee with what ill Succeſs 


our modern Authors have rang'd over the 
Earth, to find a fit Spot of Ground to plant Pa- 
radiſe in; ſome would ſet it on the Top of an 
high Mountain, that it might have good Air 


and fair Weather, as being above the Clouds, 
and the middle Region; but then they were 


at a Loſs for Water, which made a great Part 
of the Pleaſure and Beauty of that Place. O- 
thers therefore would ſeat it in a Plain, or in 


3 a Ri- 


ecver meet together in one Place, tho' never ſo 


ee no natural Reaſon or Occaſion to place it in 
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a River- Iſland, that they might have Water: 
nough ; but then it would be ſubjeCto the lu 
juries of the Air, and foul Weather at the Se; 
{ons of the Year ; from which, both Reaſon an; 
all Authority have exempted Paradiſe. Tis lile 
ſeeking a perfect Beauty in a mortal Body, ther, 
arc'{ſo many Things required to it, as to Com 
plexion, Features, Proportions and Air, that the 
never meet all together in one Perſon; ncithe 
can all the Properties of a terreſtrial Paradiſ 


well choſen, in this preſent Earth. 

Bur in the primeval Earth, which we hare 
deſcribed, tis eaſy to find a Seat that had all 
thoſe Beauties and Conveniencies. We hare 
every where thro' the temperate Climates, 1 
clear and conſtant Air, a fruitful Soil, ple 
{ant Waters, and all the general Characters of 
Paradiſe ; fo that the Trouble will be rather 
in that Competition, what Part or Region to 
pitch upon in particular. But to come as neat 
it as we can, we muſt remember in the fi 
Place, how that Earth was divided into two 
Hemiſpheres, diſtant and ſeparated from one 
another, not by an imaginary Line, but by a 
real Boundary that could not be paſt ; ſo as the 
firſt Inquiry will be, in whether of theſe He 
miſpheres was the Seat of Paradiſè. To anſwer 
this only according to our Theory, I confels, | 


one Hemiſphere more than in another; I icc 
no Ground of Difference or Pre- eminence, that 
one had above the other; and I am apt to 

. 3 8 a | © 
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ink, that depended rather upon the Will of 
od, and the Series of Providence that was to 


city in one of theſe two Regions more than in 
tc other, for planting in it the Garden of God. 
either doth Scripture determine, with any Cer- 
inty, either Hemiſphere for the Place of it; for 
when tis ſaid to be in Eden, or to be the Garden 
xf Eden, tis no more than the Garden of Plęa- 
ire or Delight, as the Word ſignifies : And e- 
en the Septuagint, who render this Word Eden, 
5a proper Name twice, (Gen. ii. ver. 8, & 10.) 
join the ſame Story render it twice as a com- 
on Name, ſignifying reo Pleaſure, (Chap. ii. 
15. and Chap. iii. 24.) and ſo they do according- 
render it in Ezekzel, (Chap. xxxi. 9,16, 18.) 
rhere this Garden of Eden is ſpoken of again. 
Some have thought that the Word Mekiddim, 
(Gen. ii. 8.) was to be render'd in the Laſt, or 
Eaſtward, as we read it, and therefore deter- 
min d the Site of Pæradiſè; but tis only the 
deptuagint tranſlate it fo; all the other Greek 
Verſions, and St. Jerome, the Lulgate, the 
Chaldee Paraphraſe, and the Syrzack render it 
rom the Beginning, or in the Beginning, or to 
that Effect. And we that do not believe the 
Hptuag int to have been infallible, or infpir'd, 
have no Reaſon to prefer their ſingle Autho- 
tity above all the reſt. Some alſo think the 


tour Rivers that are named, as belonging to it, 
and the Countries they ran through; but the 
Names of thoſe Rivers arc to me uncertain, 

5 8 „„ 


11ow in this Earth, than upon any natural Inca- 


Place of Paradiſe may be determined by the 
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and two of them altogether unintelligible 
| Where are there four Rivers in our Continent 
that come from one Head, as theſe are ſaid to 
have done, either at the Entrance or Iſſue o 
the Garden? *Tis true, if you admit our Hy. 
pot heſis, concerning the Fradtion and Diſruy. 
tion of the Earth at the Deluge, then we can. 
not expect to find Rivers now as they well” 
before; the general Source is chang'd, and their 
Channels are all broke up ; but if you do not 
admit ſuch a Diſſolution of the Earth, but ſup. 
pole the Deluge to have been only like a ſtand- 
ing Pool, after it had once cover'd the Surfac 
of the Earth, I do not (ce why it ſhould mak 
any great Havock or Confuſion in it; and they 
that go that Way, are therefore the more obligd 
toſhew us ſtill, the Rivers of Paradiſe. Secril 
of the Ancients, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, {up 
pos'd theſe four Rivers to have their heads in thi 
other Hemiſphere ; and if ſo, the Seat of Para: 
diſe might be there too. But let them firſt agree 
among themſelves concerning theſe Rivers, 
and the Countries they run thro', and we will 
undcrtake to ſhew that there cannot be any 
ſuch in this Continent. 
SEEING then neither the Theory doth de. 
termine, nor Scripture, where the Place of Ye 
i radiſe was, nor in whether Hemiſphere, ve 
{ muſt appeal to Antiquity, or the Opinions 01 
| the Ancients ; for I know no other Guide but 
one of theſe three, Scripture, Reaſon, and au- 
qi cient Tradition; and where the two former 


are ſilent, it ſcems very reaſonable to cow 
is | . t * 
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me third. And that our Inquiries may be com- 
prchenfive enough, we will conſider what the 
Jes, what the Heathens, and what the Chriſti- 
n Fathers have ſaid, or determin'd, concerning 
the Scat of Paradiſe. The Fews and Hebrew 
Doctors place it in neither Hemiſphere, but be- 
wixt both, under the Ægquinoctial, as you may 
ſe plainly in Abravanel, Manaſſes, Ben. Iſrael. 
Maimmonides, Eben Ezra, and others. But the 
Reaſon why they carried it no further than the 
Line, is, becauſe they ſuppos'd it certain, as Elen 
Ezra tells us, that the Days and Nights were al- 
ways equal in Paradiſe, and they did not know 
how that could be, unleſs it ſtood under the . 
quinoctial. But we have ſhewn another Method, 
wherein that perpetual Equinox came to pals, 
and how it was common to all the Parts and Cli- 
mates of that Earth, which if they had been aware 
of, and that the Torrid Zone at that time was 
utterly uninhabitable, having remov'd their Pa- 
radiſe thus far from Home, they would proba- 
bly have remov'd ita little further into the tem- 
perate Climates of the other Hemiſphere. 

THE ancient Heathens, Poets and Philoſo- 
phers, had the Notion of Paradiſe, or rather 
of ſeveral Paradiſes in the Earth; and tis re- 


markable, that they plac'd them generally, it 


not all of them, out of this Continent ; in 
the Ocean, or beyond it, or in another Orb or 
Hemiſphere. The Garden of the Heſperides, 
the fortunate lands, the Elyſian Fields, Ogy- 
gia and Toprabane, as it is deſcribd by Diodo- 
"is Sieutus, with others ſuch like; which as 

| they 
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they were all characteriz d like ſo many Parad 
ſes, ſo they were all ſeated out of our Continent 
by their Geography and Deſcriptions of them. 

Tus far Antiquity ſeems to incline to thi 
other Hemiſphere, or to ſome Place beyony 
the Bounds of our Continent for the Seat o 
Paradiſe : But that which we are moſt to de 
pend upon in this Affair, is Chriſtian Ant 
quity, the Judgment and Tradition of the F; 
thers upon this Argument. And we may ſaſe 
ly ſay in the firſt Place, negatively, that none 
of the Chriſtian Fathers, Latin or Greek, eve 
plac'd Paradiſe in Meſopotamia ; thatis a Con 
ccit and Invention of ſome modern Author 
which have been much encourag'd of late 
becauſe it gave Men Eaſe and Reſt, as to fur 
ther Enquiries, in an Argument they could 
not well manage. Secondly, We may affirm 
that none of the Chriſtian Fathers have plac 
Paradiſe in any determinate Region of ou 
Continent, Aſia, Africk, or Europe. I hav 
read of one or two Authors, I think, that tan- 
cicd Paradiſe to have been at Feruſalem ; but 
'twas a mere Fancy, that no Body regarded ot 
purſu'd. The Controverſy amongſt the Fr. 
thers concerning Paradiſe was quite another 
Thing from what it is now of late: They 
diſputed and controverted, whether Paradiſe 
was corporeal or intellectual only, and allego- 
rical ; this was the grand Point amongſt them. 
Then of thoſe that thought it corporeal, {ome 
plac'd it high in the Air, ſome inacceſſible, b) 


Deſarts or Mountains, and many beyond the 
Ocean, 
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Ocean, or in another World; and in theſe chief- 
y conſiſted the Differences and Diverſity of O- 
pinions amongſt them; nor do we find that they 
nam d any particular Place or Country in the 
known Parts of the Earth for the Seat of Para- 
diſe, or that one conteſted for one Spot of 
Ground, and another for another, which is the 
rain Temerity of modern Authors; as if they 
could tell to an Acre of Land where Paradiſe 
food, or could ſet their Foot upon the Centre of 
the Garden. Theſe have corrupted and miſre- 
preſented the Notion of our Paradiſe, juſt as 
ſome Modern Poets have the Notion of the E!y- 
fan Fields, which Homer and theAncients plac'd 
remote, on the Extremities of the Earth, and 
theſe would make a little green Meadow in 
Campania Felix to be the fam'd Ely/aum. 

Thus much concerning the Fathers, nega- 
tively; but to diſcover as far as we can, whar 


their poſitive Aſſertions were in this Argument, 


we may obſerve, that tho' their Opinions be dit- 
ſerently expreſt, they generally concenter in this, 
that the Southern Hemiſphere was the Seat of 
Paradiſe. This, I ſay, ſeems manifeſtly to be the 
denſe of Chriſtian Antiquity and Tradition, ſo 
far as there is any thing definitive in the Remains 
we have upon that Subject. Some of the Fathers 
did not believe Paradiſe to be corporcal and lo- 


cal, and thoſe are to be laid aſide in the firſt Place, 


$to this Point:; others that thought it local, did 
not determine any thing (as moſt of them in- 
deed did not) concerning the particular Place 
Of it; but the reſt that did, rho' they have ex- 


preli. 
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preſt themſelves in various Ways, and under va 
rious Forms; yet, upon a due Interpretation, 
they all meet in one common and general Con. 
cluſion, that Paradiſe was ſeated beyond the 
AquinoQial, or in the other Hemiſphere. 
AND to underſtand this aright, we muſt re. 
flect in the firſt Place, upon the Form of the pri. 
mæval Earth, and of the two Hemiſphercs of 
which it conſiſted, altogether incommunicable 
one with another, by reaſon of the Torrid Zone 
bet wixt them; ſo as thoſe two Hemiſpheres were 
then as two diſtin Worlds, or diſtinct Earth,, 
that had no Commerce with one another. And 
this Notion, or Tradition, we find among Hes. 
then Authors, as well as Chriſtian ; this oppoſite 
Earth being called by them Antichthon, and its 
Inhabitants Antichthones: For thoſe Words 
comprehend both the Antepodes and Ante, 
or all beyond the Line, as is manifeſt from their 
beſt Authors, as Achilles, Tatius, and Cæſur Grr- 
manicus, upon Aratus, Probus Grammaticus, Cen. 
ſorinus, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny. And theſe 
were called another World, and look d upon 2 
another Stock and Race of Mankind, as appears 
from Cicero and Macrobius, (Somn. Scip.) but 
as the latter Part was their Miſtake, ſo the foi. 
mer is acknowledged by Chriſtian Authors, 4 
well as others; and particularly St. Clement, 
in his Epiſtle to the Corinthians, mentions 1 
World, or Worlds beyond the Ocean ſubjett il 
divine Providence, and the great Lord of Ns 
ture as well as ours. This Paſſage of St. Ct 
ment is alſo cited by St. Jerome, in his Com 
mentary upon Fph. ii. 2. and by Origen Peri. 
| archon. 
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«hon, (Lib. 2. c. 3.) where the Inhabitants 
[that other World are call'd Antichthones. 
[MAKE this Remark in the firſt Place, that 
e may underſtand the true Senſe and Impor- 
ince of thoſe Phraſes and Expreſſions amongſt 
he Ancients, when they lay Paradiſe was in 
t her J//orld. Which are not to be ſo under- 
ood, as if they thought Parad;/e was in the 
[00n, or in Jupiter, or hung above like a Cloud 
ra Meteor, they were not fo extravagant; but 
lt Paradiſe was in another Hemiſphere, which 
45 call'd Antichthon, another Earth, or ano- 
ner J/orld from ours; and juſtly reputed ſo, 
xecaule of an Impollibility of Commerce or In- 
ercourſe betwixt their reſpective Inhabitants: 
and this Remark being premis'd, we will now 
tribute the Chriſtian Authors and Fathers, that 
ave deliver'd their Opinion concerning the 
lace of Paradiſe, into three or tour Ranks ot 
ders; and tho' they expreſs themſelves diffe- 
ently, you Will ſec, when duly examin'd and 
wounded, they all conſpire and concur in 
e foremention'd Concluſion, That the Seat 
f Paradiſe was in the other Hemiſphere. 
IN the firſt Rank then we will place and 
eckon thoſe that have ſet Paradiſe in another 
Yorld, or in another Earth; tccing, according 


hing as to affirm it {cared beyond the Torrid 
lone in the other Hemiſphere. In this Num- 
er are Ephrem Syrus, Moſes Bar Cepha, Tatia- 
1, and of latter Date, Facobus de Valentia. To 
heſe are to be added again ſuch Authors as lay, 


) the foregoing Explication, that is the ſame 


Book II. A a that 
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that Adam, when he was turn'd out of Para; 
was brought into our Earth, or into our Reginy 
of the Earth ; for this is tantamount with th 
former; and this ſeems to be the Senſe of St. ) 
rome in ſeveral Places againſt Joviniam, as all 
of Conſtantine, in his Oration in Euſebius, ant 
is poſitively aſſerted by dulpitius Severus. An 
laſtly, Thoſe Authors that repreſent Paragj 
as remote from our World, and inacceſſible ; { 
St. Auſtin, Procopius Gazens, Beda, Stra 
Fuldenſis, Hiſtoria Scholiaſtica,and others; thel 
I ſay, purſue the ſame Notion of Antiquity ; fo 
what is remote from our World, (that is, fro 
our Continent, as we before explain'd it) ist 
be underſtood to be that Antichthon, (0ixguy 
or Anti-hemiſphere, which the Ancients of 
pos'd to ours. 

ANOTHER Set of Authors, that interprett 
Flaming Sword that guarded Paradiſe to bet 
Torrid Zone, do plainly intimate, that Parad! 
in their Opinion lay beyond the Torrid Zong 
or in the Anti-hemiſphere ; and thus Tertulli 
interprets the Flaming Sword, and in ſuch\Word 
as fully confirm our Senſe: Paradiſe, he lay 
by the Torrid Zone, as by a Wall of Fire, was 
ver d fromthe Communication and Knowlage! 
our World. It lay then on the other Side of ti 
Zone. And St. Cyprian, or the ancient Authe 
that paſſeth under his Name, in his Comme 
upon Geneſis, expreſſeth himſelf to the fam 
Effect; ſo alſo St. Auſtin and 1/idore Hiſpalenſ 
are thought to interpret it: And Aquinas, Wi 
makes Paradiſe inacceſſible, gives this Rel 


l 
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qr it, Propter vehementiam æ&ſtus in locis inter- 
mediis ex propinquitate Solis, & hoc ſignificatur 
er Flammeum Gladium : Becauſe of that vehe- 
ment Heat in the Parts betwixt us and that, a- 
riſing from the Nearneſs of the Sun, and this is 
pnified by the Flaming Sword. And this In- 
terpretation of the Flaming Sword receives a 
remarkable Force and Emphaſis from our The- 
ory and Deſcription of the primæval Earth, for 
there the Torrid Zone was asa Wall of Fire in- 
deed, or a Region of Flame, which none could 
pals or ſubſiſt in, no more than in a Furnace. 
THERE is another Form of Expreſſion a- 
mongſt the Ancients concerning Paradiſe, 
which if decyphered, is of the ſame Force 
and Signification with this we have alrea- 


diſe was beyond the Ocean, or that the Rivers of 
Paradiſe came from beyond the Ocean, This 
Is of the ſame Import with the former Head, 


4 we noted before, ſome of them fixt their 
Antichthon and Antichthones beyond the Oce- 
an; that is, ſince there was an Ocean; ſince the 
form of the Earth was chang'd, and the Tor- 
rd Zone became habitable, and conſequently 
could not be a Boundary or Separation, be- 
twixt the two Worlds. Wherefore, as ſome run 
ſtill upon the old Diviſion by the Torrid Zone, 
others took the new Diviſion by the Ocean. 
Which Ocean they ſuppos'd to lic from Eaſt to 
Weſt betwixt the Tropicks; as may be ſeen in 
ancient Authors, Geminus, Herodotus, SEN 
A4 2 E 


dy inſtanc'd in: They ſay ſometimes, Para- 


nd points ſtill at the other Hemiſphere ; for, 
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de republica, and Clemens Romanus, whom yo 
cited before. St. Auſtin (De Civ. Dei, li 
16. C. o.) alſo ſpeaks upon the ſame Suppoſi; 
on, when he would contute the Doctrine of 
the Antipodes, or Antichthones ; and Macrojj 
1s, I remember, makes it an Argument of Pro 
vidence, that the Sun and the Planets, in what 
Part of their Courſe ſocver they are betwixt the 
two Tropicks, have ſtill the Ocean under them 
that they may be cool'd and nouriſh'd by its Moi 
ſture. They thought the Sca, like a Girdle, went 
round the Earth, and the temperate Zoncsonci 
ther Side were the habitable Regions, whercol 
this was called the Ozcoumene, and the othet 
Antichthon. 

TH#r1s being obſerv'd, tis not material whe 
ther their Notion was true or falſe, it ſhews 
what their Meaning was, and what Part of tli 
Earth they deſign'd, when they tpoke of an 
Thing beyond the Occan; namely, that thc 
meant beyond the Line, inthe other Hemilphen 
or in the Antichthen ; and accordingly, whet 
they ſay Parade, or the Fountains of its Rive 
were beyond the Ocean, they ſay the ſam 
Thing in other Terms with the reſt of thoſe All 
thors we have cited. In Moſes Bar Cepha above 
mention d, we find a Chapter upon this Subjca 
Quomodo trajecerint Mortales inde ex Parad 
terra in hanc terram. How Mankind paſt out 
that Earth or Continent, where Paradiſe d 
znto that where we are. Namely how they p! 
the Occan, that lay betwwixt them, as the AniVe 


there given explains it. And ſo Ephrem Hris | 
cite 
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ted often in that Treatile, placing Paradiſe 
\cyond the Ocean. Ihe , 'ſJenes alſo, who were 
he moſt Philotophick Sect of the Jews, placid 
Piradiſe, according to Foſephins, beyond the O- 
an, under a perfect Temperature of Air. And 
at Pallage in Euſebius, in the Oration of Con- 
fantine, being corrected and reſtor'd to the true 
cading; repreſents Paradiſè, in like manner, as 
mother Continent, from whence Adam was 
ought after his Tranſgreſſion, into this. And 
ay, there are ſome Authors, whoſe Teſtimo- 
and Authority may deſerve to be conſider'd, 

ot for their own Antiquity, but becauſe they 
te profeſſedly Tranſcribers of Antiquity and 
Traditions; ſuch as Hrabus, Comeſtor, and the 
ke, Who are known to give this Account or Re- 
ort of Paradiſe from the Ancients, that it was 
terpoſito Oceano ab Orbe noſtro vel a Zona 
tra habitabili ſecretus, ſeparated from our 


he Ocean. 


nts that took Tigris, Enphrates, Nile and Gan- 
es, tor the Rivers of Paradiſe, laid that thoſe 
leads or Fountains of them, which we have in 
bur Continent, are but their capita ſecumada,their 
econd Sources, and that their firſt Sources were 
mother Orb where Paradiſe was; and thus 
Hugo de Sancto Vittore ſays, Santos communi- 
er ſenſiſſe, That the Holy Men of old were ge- 
(crally of that Opinion. Tothis Senſe alſo Mo- 
es Bar Cepha often expreſſeth himſelf; as alſo 


A a 3 us 


rb or Hemiſphere, by the Interpoſition of 


Ir is alſo obſervable, that many of the Anci- 


PiPhanius, Procopius Gagæus, and Severia- 
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nus in Catena. Which Notion amongſt the An 
cients, concerning the Trajection or Paſſage o 
the paradiſiacal Rivers under Ground, or un 
der Sea, from one Continent into another, ist 
me, I confels, unintelligible, either in the firſt 
ſecond Earth; but however it diſcovers the 
Senſe and Opinion of the Seat of Paradiſe, th; 
it was not to be ſought for in Aſia or in Afric 
where thoſe Rivers riſe to us; but in ſome re 
moter Parts of the World, where they ſuppost 
their firſt Sources to be. 
TH#r1s is a ſhort Account of what the Chriſt; 
an Fathers have left us concerning the Sc 
of Paradiſe; and the Truth is, tis but a hor 
and broken account; yet 'tis no wonder i 
ſhould be ſo, if we conſider, as we noted before 
that ſeveral of them did not believe Paradi 
to be local and corporeal ; others that did be 
lieve it fo, yet did not offer to determine thi 
Place of it, but left that Matter wholly untouche 
and undecided: and the reſt that did ſpeak td 
that Point, did it commonly both in gener: 
Terms, and in Expreſſions that were dilguisd 
and nceded Interpretation ; but all theſe Difte 
rences and Obſcurities of Expreſſion, you ſe 
when duly ſtated and expounded, may ſignif 
one and the ſame Thing, and terminate all it 
this common Concluſion, That Paradiſe v. 
without our Continent, according to the gene 
ral Opinion and Tradition of Antiquity. And! 
do not doubt but the Tradition would have bee 
both more expreſs and more univerſal, if tht 


Ancients had underſtood Geography better | 1 
- thoſe 
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hoſe of the Ancients that did not admit or be- 
ere that there were Antipodes or Antichthones, 
Lactantius, St. Auſtin, and ſome others; thete 
ould not join in the common Opinion about 
he Place of Paradiſe, becauſe they thought there 
vas no Land, nor any thing habitable £2 715 ein- 
6e, or beſide this Continent. And yet St. 
{uſtin was ſo cautious, that as he was bounded 
n the one Hand by his falſe Idea of the Earth, 
hat he could not join with Antiquity as to the 
lace of Paradiſe; ſo on the other Hand, he had 
hat Reſpect for it, that he would not ſay any 
hing tothe contrary ; therefore being to give his 
Opinion, he ſays only, Terreſtrem eſſe Paradi- 
un, & locum ejus ab hominum cognitione eſſe re- 
otiſſimum : That it is ſomewuhere upon the Harth, 
ut the Place of it very remote from the Know- 
eage of Men. 

AND as their Ignorance of the Globe of the 
Earth was one Reaſon why the Doctrine of Pa- 
fadiſe was ſo broken and obſcure, ſo another 
Reaſon why it is much more ſo at preſent is, be- 
aule the chief ancient Books writ upon that Sub- 
ect are loſt. EphremSyrus who liv'd in the fourth 

Century, writ a Commentary in Geneſin ſine de 
Ortu rerum, concerning the Origin of the Earth; 
and by thoſe Remains that are cited from it, we 
have reaſon to believe that it contained many 
[Things remarkable concerning thefirſtEarth,and 
concerningParadiſe. Tertullian alſo writ aBook 
4 Paradiſo, which is wholly loſt ; and we ſee to 
lat Effect it would have been, by his making 
e Torrid Zone to be the Flaming Sword, and 

| — 44 4 the 
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the Partition betwixt this Earth and Paragy; 
whichtwo Earths he more than once diſlingyiy, 
eth as very different from one another, (Coy 
Marc. lib. 2. c. 2. c. 5.) The moſt ancient Auth 
that I know upon this Subject, at leaſt of thoſe 
that writ of it literally, is Moſes Bar Cephaa 9. 
rian Biſhop, who liv'd about 700 Years fine, 
and his Book is tranſlated into Latin by that 
learned and judicious Man Andreas Maſins. Ba 
Cepha writes upon the ſame Views of Prad 
that we have here preſented, that it was beyond 
the Occan,in another Track of Land, or another 
Continent from that which we inhabit : As ap- 
pcars from the very Titles of his 8th, roth, and 
14th Chapters. But we mult allow him for his 
miſtaken Notions about the Form ot the Earth; 
ſor he ſeems to have fancied the Earth plain, not 
only as oppos d to rough and mountainous, for ſo 
it was plain; but as oppos'd to ſpherical) and the 
Ocean to have divided it in two Parts, an interior, 
and an exterior, and in that exterior Part was- 
radife. Such Allowances muſt often be made ſot 
Geographical Miſtakes, in examining and under. 
ſtanding the Writings of the Ancients. The relt 
of the Syrian Fathers, as well as Ephrem and Ba 
Cepha, incline to the ſame Doctrine of Taradiſt, 
and ſeem to have rctain'd more of the ancient no- 
tions concerning it, than the Greek and Latin Fi- 
thers have; and yet there is in all ſome Fragments 
of this Doctrine, and but Fragments in the bell. 
W might add in the laſt Place, that as the 
moſt ancient Treatiſes concerning Paradiſe are 


loſt, ſo alſo the ancient Glofſes and Catens up- 
| on 
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on Scripture, where we might have found the 
Traditions and Opinions of the Ancicnts upon 
this Subject, are many of them cither loſt or un- 
publiſh'd ; and upon this Conſideration, we did 
not think it improper to cite ſome Authors of 
{mall Antiquity, but ſuch as have tranſcrib'd ſe- 
reral Things out of ancient Manulſcript-glolles 
into their Commentarics. They living however 
before Printing was invented, or Learning well 
reſtor d, and before the Reformation. I add that 
alſo, before the Reformation, for ſince that Time 
the Proteſtant Authors having leflen'd theAutho- 
rity of Traditions, the pontifical Doctors con- 
tent themſelves to inſiſt only upon ſuch as they 
thought were uſeful or neceſſary, leſt by niulti- 
plying others that were but Matter of Curiolity, 
they ſhould bring the firſt into Queſtion, and 
render the whole Doctrine of Traditions more 
dubious and exccptionable ; and upon this Ac- 
count, there are ſome Authors that writ an Age 
or two before the Reformation, that have with 
more Freedom told us the Tencts and Traditions 
of the Ancients in theſe Speculations, that are but 
collateral to Religion, than any have done ſince. 
AND I muſt confeſs I am apt to think, that 
what remains concerning the Doctrine of Pa— 
radiſe, and thg primeval Earth, is in a good 
Meaſure traditional; for one may obſerve, 
that thoſe that treat upon theſe Subjects, quote 
the true Opinions, and tell you ſome of tlie 
Ancients held fo and ſo; as that Paradiſe was 
in another Earth, or higher than this Earth; 
that there were no Mountains before the Flood, 
nor 
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nor any Rain, and ſuch like; yet they do ng 
name thoſe ancient Authors that held theſe Oyj, 
nions; which makes me apt to believe, eithe e 
that they were convey'd by traditional Comm he 
nication from one to another, or that there were A 
other Books extant upon thoſe Subjects, or e! 
ther Gloſles, than what are now known, 
FINALLY, To conclude this Diſcourſe con. 
cerning the Seat of Paradiſe, we muſt mind you 
again upon what Baſis it ſtands. We declary * 
freely, that we could not by our Theory alone 
determine the particular Place of it, only by 
that we are aſſur'd, that it was in the primayl 
Earth, and not in the preſent ; but in what Re. 
gion, or in whether Hemiſphere of that Earth 
it was (cated, we cannot define from Speculz 
tion only. Tis true, if we hold faſt to that 
Scripture-concluſhton, That all Mankind roſe 
trom one Head, and from one and the ſame 
Stock and Lineage, (which doth not ſcem to 
be according to the Scntiments of the Hen. 
thens) we mult ſuppoſe they were born in one 
Hemiſphere, and after ſome Time tranſlated 
into the other, or a Colony of them: Buttlus 
{till doth not determine in whether of the two 
they begun, and were firſt ſeated before theit 
Tranſlation; and I am apt to think that de- 
pended rather, as we noted before, upon the 
Divine Pleaſure, and the Train of Affairs that 
was to ſucceed, than upon natural Cauſes and 
Differences. Some of the Ancients, I know, 
made both the Soil and the Stars more noble 
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do not ſce any Proof or Warrant for it ; 
nerefore, laying aſide all natural Topicks, we 
rc willing, in this Particular, to refer our ſelves 
yholly to the Report and Majority of Votes a- 
ong the Ancients; who yet do not ſeem tome 
o lay much Streſs upon the Notion of a parti- 
ular and topical Paradiſe, and therefore uſe ge- 
ral and remote Expreſſions concerning it. 
nd finding no Place for it in this Continent, 
they are willing to quit their Hands of it, by pla- 
cing it in a Region ſomewhere far off, and inac- 
ceſſible. This, together with the old Traditi- 
on, that Paradiſe was in another Earth, ſeems to 
me to give an Account of moſt of their Opinions 
concerning the Seat of Paradiſe, and that they 
were generally very uncertain where to fix it. 


CHAT YH - 


The Uſes of this Theory for the Illuſtration of 
22 5 The ancient Chaos explain d; 
The Inhabitability of the Torrid Zone ; The 
Change of the Poles of the World; The 
Doctrine of the Mundane Egg; How Amc- 
rica Was firſt peopled ; How Paradiſe with- 
in the Circle of the Moon. 


E have now diſpatch'd the Theory of the 

primæval Earth, and reviv'd a forgotten 

World. 'Tis pity the firſt and faireſt Works of 

Nature ſhould be loſt out ofthe Memory of Man, 

and that we ſhould ſo much dote upon the Ru- 
ins, as never to think upon the Original Struc- 

ture. 
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ture, As the Modern Artiſts, from ſome broke, 
Pieces of an ancient Statue, make out all the 
other Parts and Proportions ; ſo from the bro. 
ken and ſcatter'd Limbs of the firſt World, ve 
have ſhewn you how to raiſe the whole F;. 
brick again; and renew the Proſpect of thoſe 
plcaſant Scenes that firſt ſaw the Light, and fi 
cntertain'd Man, when he came to act upon 
this new-ecrccted Stage. 

W have drawn this Theory chiefly to girc 
an Account of the univerſal Deluge, and of 
Paradiſe ; but as when one lights a Candle to 
look for one or two Things which they want, 
the Light will not confine it ſelf to thole two 
Objects, but ſhews all the other in the Room; 
ſo, methinks, we have unexpectedly caſt a 
Light upon all Antiquity, in ſecking after 
theſe two Things, or in retricving the Notion 
and Doctrine of the primeval Earth, upon 
which they depended. For in ancient Learn- 
ing, there are many Diſcourſes, and many Con- 
cluſions dcliver'd to us, that are ſo obſcure and 
confusd, and ſo remote from the preſent State 
of Things, that one cannot well diſtinguiſh 
whether they are Fictions or Realities: And 
there is no way to diſtinguiſh with Certainty, 
but by a clear Thcory upon the ſame Subjects; 
which ſhewing us the Truth directly and in- 
dependently upon them, ſhews us alſo by Re— 
flection, how far they are true or falſe, and in 
what Senſe they are to be interpreted and un. 
derſtood. And the preſent Theory being ot 
great extent, we ſhall find it ſerviccable in 

4 many 
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many Things, for the Illuſtration of ſuch dubi- 
ous and obſcure Doctrines in Antiquity. 

To begin with their ancient CHAOS, 
what a dark Story have they made of it, both 
their Philoſophers and Poets; and how fabu- 
lous in Appearance? Tis dcliver'd as confuſed- 
ly as the Maſs it felt could be, and hath not 
been reduc'd to Order, nor indeed made intel- 
lizible by any. They tell us of oral Principles 
in the Chaos, inſtead of natural, of Strife and 
Diſcord, and Diviſion on the one Hand, and 
Love, Friendſhip, and Venus on the other; and, 
after a long Conteſt, Love got the better of Dis- 
cord, and united the diſagrecing Principles: 
Thisis one Part of their Story. Then they make 
the Forming of the World out of the Chaos a 
kind of Genealogy or Pedigree; Chaos was the 
common Parent of all, and trom Chaos ſprung 
firlt Night, and Tartarus, or Oceanus; Night 
was a teeming Mother, and of her were born 
Ather and the Earth; The Earth conceiv'd 
by the Influences of Æther, and brought forth 
Man and all Animals. 

THis ſcems to be a poctical Fiction rather 
than Philoſophy ; yet when tis ſet in a true 
Light, and compar'd with our Theory of thc 
Chaos, 'twill appear a pretty regular Account, 
how the World was form'd at firſt, or how tlie 
| Chaos divided it ſelf ſucceſſively into ſeveral 

Regions, riſing one after another, and propa- 
gated one from another, as Children and Po— 
ſterity from a common Parent. We ſhew'd 
in the firſt Book, Chap. 5. how the Chaos, 

from 
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from an uniform Maſs, wrought it ſelf in ed 
ſeveral Regions or Elements; the groſſeſt Piet 
linking to the Center; upon this lay the Muse 
of Water, and over the Water was a Regiooivi 
of dark, impure, caliginous Air; this imputt 
caliginous Air is that which the Ancients ca 
Night, and the Maſs of Water Oceanus or Tyr 
tarus; for thoſe two Terms with them are of 
ten of the like Force, Tartarus being Oceany 
inclos'd and lock d up: Thus we have the f 
Offspring of the Chaos, or its firſt born Twins 
Nox and Oceanus. Now this turbid Air puti 
tying it ſelf by degrees, as the more (ubtl, 
Partsflew upwards, and compos'd the Ather; ſc 
the earthy Parts that were mix'd with it dropt 
down upon the Surface of the Water, or theli 
quid Maſs; and that Maſs on the other Hand ſend 
ing up its lighter and more oily Parts towards i 
Surface, theſe two incorporate there, and by thei 
Mixture and Union compoſe a Body of Eart 
quite round the Maſs of Waters: And this wa 
the firſt habitable Earth, which, as it was, youlſec 
the Daughter of Nox and Oceanus, ſo it Wis 
the Mother of all other Things, and all living 
Creatures, which at the Beginning of ths 
World ſprung out of its fruitful Womb. 
THIS Doctrine of the Chaos, for the gr 

ter Pomp of the Buſineſs, the Ancients call 
their Theggonia, or the Genealogy of the Gods 
for they gave their Gods, at leaſt their terreſiria 
Gods, an Original and Beginning; and all tix 
Elements and greater Portions of Nature the 


made Gods and Goddeſſes, or their Deities peed 
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gedover them in ſucha Manner, that the Names 
were usd promiſcuouſly for one another. We 
ao mention'd before ſome moral Principles 
which they plac'd in the Chaos, Erzs and Eros; 
Sife, Diſcord, and Diſſatisfaction, which pre- 
vail'd at firſt; and after ward Love, Kindneſs and 
nion got the upper Hand, and in ſpite of thoſe 
fictious and dividing Principles, gather'd toge- 
ther the ſeparated Elements, and united them in- 
to au habitable World. This is all eaſily under- 
food, if we do but look upon the Schemes of the 
ing World, as we have ſet them down in that 
fith Chapter; for in the firſt Commotion of 
the Chaos, after an inteſtine Struggle of all the 
Parts, the Elements ſeparated from one ano- 
ther into ſo many diſtinct Bodies or Maſſes; 
and in this State and Poſture Things continu'd 
a good while, which the Ancients, after their 
poctick or moral Way, call'd the Reign of Eris 
or Contention, of Hatred, Slight, and Difat- 
ſection; and if Things had always continued 
in that Syſtem, we ſhould never have had an ha- 
bitable World. But Love and good Nature con- 
quer d at length; Venus roſe out of the Sea, and 
receiv d into her Boſom, and intangled into her 
Embraces, thefallingÆther, vig. the Parts of ligh- 
ter Earth, which were mix'd with the Air in that 
firſt Separation, and gave it the Name of Night. 
Theſe, I ſay, fell down upon the oily Parts of the 
Sca-mals, which lay floating upon the Surface of 
it, and by that Union and Conjunction a new 
Body, and a new World was produc'd, which 
Was the firſt habitable Earth, This is the Interpre- 
tation 
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tation of their myſtical Philoſophy of the Chaco 
and the Reſolution of it into plain natural H. 
ſtory: Which you may ſee more fully diſcugd 
in the Latin Treatiſe, Lib. 2. c. 7. 

IN conſequence of this, we have alrca dy er. 
plain'd, in ſeveral Places, the Golden Age of 
the Ancients, and laid down ſuch Grounds il 
will enable us to diſcern what is real, and 
what poctical, in the Reports and Charade 
that Antiouity hath given of thoſe firſt Ages of 
the World. And if there be any Thing 2. 
mongſt fl. nclcars that refers to another 
Earth, as Plato's Atlantis, which, he ſay S, Was 
abſorpt by an Earthquake, and an Inwe dation, 
as the primæval Earth was; or his tere 
Earth, mention d in his PHAdo, Wh he op- 
poſeth to this broken hollow Earth; inakes it 
to have long. livd Inhabitants, and to be with- 
out Rains and Storms, as that firſt Earth wos 
alſo; or the pendulous Gardens of Alcinous, ot 
ſuch like; to which nothing anſwers in preſent 
Nature, by reflecting upon the State of the 
firſt Earth, we find an caſy Explication of them, 
We have alto explain'd what the Antichthon 
and Antichthones of the Ancients were, and 
what the true Ground of that Diſtinction was, 
But nothing ſeems more remarkable, than tic 
Inhabitability of the Torrid Zone, if we conſider 
what a general Fame and Belief it had among 
the Ancicnts, and yet in the preſent Form oi 
the Earth, we find no ſuch Thing, nor al 
Foundation for it. I cannot believe that th 
was ſo univerſally recciv'd upon a flight Pie. 

ſumption 
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umption only, becauſe it lay under the Courſe 
if the Sun, if the Sun had then the fame Lati- 
idefrom the Aquator, in his Courſe and Mo- 
on, that he hath now, and made the ſame Va- 
ty of Seaſons; whereby even the hotteſt Parts 
xf the Earth have a Winter, or ſomething 
quivalent to it. But if we apply this to the pri- 
zval Earth, whoſe Poſture was direct to the 
Sun, ſtanding always fixt in its Equinoctial, we 
ill eaſily believe, that the Torrid Zone was 
hen uninhabitable by Extremity of Heat, there 
deing no Difference of Seaſons, nor any Change 
ot Weather, the Sun hanging arwi.; . y\.cr Head 
t the ſay _ Diſtance, and in the ſame Direction. 
chics nis, the Deſcent of the Rivers in that 
if Earth was ſuch, that they could never reach 
e Equi ctial Parts, as we have ſhewn before; 
dy which Means, and the want of Rain, that 
ion muſt neceſſarily be turn'd into a dry 
clart, Now this being really the State of 
he firſt Earth, the Fame and general Bclict 
hat the Torrid Zone was uninhabitable had 
nis true Original, and continued ſtill with Po- 
city after the Deluge, though the Cauſes then 
vere taken away; for they being ignorant of 
ic Change that was made in Nature at that 
ime, kept up ſtill the ſame Tradition and 
Vpinion current, till Obſervation and Experi- 
nce taught later Ages to correct it. As the 
mc Miracles that were in the Chriſtian Church 
at firſt, occaſioned a Fame and Belief of their 
Continuance long after they had really ceas d. 
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THis gives an caſy Account, and, I think, the T 
true Cauſe of that Opinion, amongſt the Anci e 
ents generally receiv'd, That the Torrid ZonM 
was uninhabitable. I ſay, generally recciv'd; fo 1 
not only the Pocts, both Greek and Latin, buf b 
their Philoſophers, Aſtronomers and Geogra 8 
phers, had the ſame Notion, and deliyer'd tha , 
ſame Doctrine; as Ariſtotle, Cleomedes, Achilleg 7 
Tatius, Ptolomy, Cicero, Strabo, Mela, Pliny . 
Macrobius, &c. And to ſpeak Truth, the whol 
Doctrine of the Zones is calculated more propel , 
ly for thefirſt Earth, than for the preſent; for ti u 
Diviſions and Bounds of them now are but arbi} , 
trary, being habitable all over, and having nM . 
viſible Diſtinction; whereas they were then def 5 
termin d by Nature, and the Globe of the Eati 6 
was really divided into ſo many Regions of a 
ry different Aſpect and Quality; which wou 
have appear'd at a Diſtance, if they had bee; 
look d upon from the Clouds, or from th | 
Moon, as Jupiter's Belts, or as ſo many Gird ;, 
or Swathing-bands about the Body ot tl 7 
Earth: And fo the Word imports, and ſo ti 
Ancients uſe to call them Cinguli and Faſciꝗ n 
But in the preſent Form of the Earth, it y 
was ſeen at a Diſtance, no ſuch Diſtindtiq;; y 
would appear in the Parts of it, nor ſcarce nM, 
other but that of Land and Water, and Mu 
Mountains and Valleys, which are nothing p. 
the purpoſe of Zones. And to add this Non. 
further, When the Earth lay in this regu'MFr, 
Form, divided into Regions or Walks, it Nm 
may ſo call them, as this gave Occaſion ot ! 1 


Diſtiadi 
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Diſtinction by Zones; ſo if we might conſider all 
that Earth as a Paradiſe, and Paradiſe as a Gar- 
den; (for it is always call'd ſo in Scripture, and 
in 7etiſh Authors.) And, as this Torrid Zone, 
bare of Graſs and Trees, made a kind of Grayel- 
walk in the Middle, ſo there was a green Walk 
on cither Hand of it, made by the temperate 
Zones; and beyond thoſe lay a Canal, which wa- 
terd the Garden from either Side. (Se Jig. 3. C. 5.) 

BUT to return to Antiquity; We may add 
under this Head another Obſervation or Doc- 
trine amongſt the Ancients, ſtrange enough in 
Appearance, which yet receives an eaſy Expli- 
cation from the preceding Theory; They ſay, 
The Poles of the World did once change their 
Situation, and were at firſt in another Poſture 
from what they are in now, till that Inclina- 
tion happen'd : This the ancient Philoſophers 


often make mention of, as Anaxagoras, Em- 


pedocles, Diogenes, Leucippus, Democritus; (See 
the Lat. Treat. 2. lib. 2. c. 10.) as may be ſeen in 
Laertius, and in Plutarch; and the Stars, they 
ſay, at firſt were carried about the Earth in a 
more uniform Manner. This is no more than 
what we have obſerv'd and told you in other 
Words, namely, That the Earth chang'd its 
Polture at the Deluge, and thereby made 
theſe ſeeming Chapges in the Heavens ; its 
Poles before pointed to the Poles of the Eclip- 
tick, which now point to the Poles of the 
Equator, and its Axis is become parallel with 
that Axis; and this is the Myſtery and Inter- 
pretation of what they ſay in other Terms; 
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this makes the different Aſpect of the Heavens 
and of its Polcs: And I am apt to think, that 
thoſe Changes in the Courſe of the Stars, which 
the Ancients ſometimes ſpeak of, and eſpecial. 
ly the Egyptians, if they did not proceed from 
Defects in their Calendar, had no other phyſ. 
cal Account than this. 

AND as they ſay the Poles of the World were 
in another Situation at firſt, ſo at firſt they ſay, 
there was no Variety of Scaſons in the Year, as 
in their Golden Age. Which is very coheren 
with all the reſt, and ſtill runs along with the 
Theory. And you may obſcrve, that all theſe 
Things we have inſtanc'd in hitherto, arc but 
Links of the ſame Chain, in Conncxion and 
Dependance upon one another. When thc pri 
maval Earth was made out of the Chaos, it 
Form and Poſture was ſuch, as of Courle 
brought on all thoſe Scenes which Antiquit) 
hath kept the Remembrance of; tho' now in an 
other State of Nature they ſeem very ſtrange 
eſpecially being diſguis'd, as {ome of them arc 
by their odd Manner of repreſenting them 
That the Poles of the World ſtood once in ano 
ther Poſture ; That the Year had no Diverkit) 
of Seaſons: That the Torrid Zone was unin 
habitable ; That the two Hemiſpheres had ne 
poſſibility of Intercourſe, and ſuch like: Thel 
all hang upon the ſame String; or lean on- 
upon another as Stones in the ſame Building 
whercof we have, by this Theory, laid the ve 
ry Foundation bare, that you may ſec wha 
they all ſtand upon, and in what Order. 

T HER! 
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THERE is ſtill one remarkable Notion or 
Joctrine amongſt the Ancients which we have 
ot ſpoken to; tis partly ſymbolical, and the 
ropricty of the Symbol, or of the Application 
it, hath been little underſtood ; 'tis their Do- 
\rinc of the Mundane Egg, or their comparing 
he World to an Egg, and eſpecially in the ori- 
vinal Compoſition of it. This ſcemsto be a mean 
Compariſon, the World and an Egg; what Pro- 
portion, or what Reſemblance betwixt theſe two 
Things? And yet I do not know any ſymbolical 
Doctrine, or Concluſion, that hath been ſo uni- 
rarſally entertain'd by the Myſtæ, or wiſe and 
learned of all Nations ; as hath been noted be- 
fore in the fifth Chapter of the firſt Book, and at 
large in the Latin Treatiſe. (Lib. 2. c. 10.) Tis 
certain, that by the World in this Similitude, 
they do not mean the Great Univerſe, for that 
hath neither Figure, nor any determinate Form 
of Compoſition, and it would be a great Va- 
nity and Raſhneſs in any one to compare this to 
in Egg: The Works of God arc immenſe, as 
lis Nature is infinite, and we cannot make any 
Image or Reſemblance of either of them; but 
this Compariſon is to be underſtood of the 
ublunary World, or of the Earth: And for a 
general Key to Antiquity upon this Argument, 
ve may lay this down as a Maxim or Canon, 
That what the Ancients have ſaid concerning 
the Form and Figure of the World, or concerning 
the Original of it from a Chaos, or about its Pe- 
rods and Diſſolution, are never to be underſtood 
of the great U niverſe, but of our Earth, or of this 
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ſublunary and terreſtrial World. And this Obſfer: 
vation being made, do but reflect upon our The- 
ory of the Earth, the Manner of its Compoſition 
at firſt, and the Figure of it, being compleated, 
and you will need no other Interpreter to under. 
ſtand this Myſtery. We have ſhew'd there, (Book 
1. C. 5.) that the Figure of it, when finiſh'd, was 
Oval, and the inward Form of it was a Frame o 
four Regions, encompaſling one another, where 
that of Fire lay in the Middle like the Volk, and 
a Shell of Earth inclos'd them all. This gives a 
Solution ſo eaſy and natural, and ſhews ſuch 
an Aptneſs and Elegancy in the Repreſentation, 
that one cannot doubt upon a View and Com- 
pare of Circumſtances, but that we have truly 
tound out the Riddle of the Mundane Egg. 
Aus other Dithculties ariſing from the 
Form of this preſent Earth, that is one, How 
America could be peopled, or any other Con- 
tinent, or Ifland remote from all Continents 
the Sea interpoſing. This Difficulty does not 
hold in our Theory of the firſt Earth, where 
there was no Sea. And after the Flood, when 
the Earth was broken and the Sea laid open, 
the ſame Race of Men might continue there 
if ſettled there before. For I do not fee any 
Neceſſity of deducing all Mankind from No 
aſter the Flood. If America was peopled be- 
fore, it might continue ſo ; not but that the 
Flood was univerſal. But when the gra 
Frame of the Earth broke at the Deluge, Fr 
vidence foreſaw into how many Continents it 
would be divided after the ceaſing 15 ” 
00d z 
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flood; and accordingly, as we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, made Proviſion to ſave a Remnant in 
cyery Continent, that the Race of Mankind 
might not be quite extinct in any of them. What 
Proviſion he made in our Continent we know 
from ſacred Hiſtory ; but as that takes Notice of 
noother Continent but ours, ſo ncither could it 
take Notice of any Method that was us d there 
for ſaving of a Remnant of Men;but 'twere great 
Preſumption, methinks, to imagine, that Provi- 
dence had a Care of none but us, or could not 
find out Ways of Preſervation in other Places, as 
well as in that where our Habitations were to be, 
Alia, Africa and Europe, were repeopled by 
the Sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Faphet ; 
but we read nothing of their going over into 
America, or ſending any Colonies thither; and 
that World, which is near as big as ours, mult 
have ſtood long without People, or any thing 
of humane Race in it, after the Flood, if it 
ſtood fo till this was full, or till Men naviga- 
ted the Occan, and by chance diſcover'd it : 
It ſeems more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there 
was a Stock providentially reterv'd there, as 
well as here, out of which they ſprung again; 
but we do not pretend in an Argument of this 
Nature to define or determine any Thing po- 
tively. To conclude, As this is but a ſecon- 
dary Difficulty, and of no great Force, ſo nci- 
ther is it any Thing peculiar to us, or to our 
Hypotheſis, but alike common to both ; and if 
ticy can propoſe any reaſonable Way whereby 
the Sons of Noah might be tranſplanted into 1 
Bb 4 America, _ 
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America, with all my Heart; but all the Ways 
that I have met with hitherto, have ſeem'd to 
me mere Fictions, or mere Preſumptions. Be. 
ſides, finding Birds and Beaſts there, which are 
no here upon our Continent, nor would live 
in our Countrics if brought hither ; 'tis a fair 
Conjecture that they were not carried from ys, 
but originally brcd and preſerv'd there. 

Tha us much for the Illuſtration of Antiquity 
in ſome Points of human Literature, by our The- 
ory of the primeval Earth; there is alſo in Chr;- 


ſtian Antiquity a Tradition or Doctrine, that ap. Wl be 
pears as obſcure and as much a Paradox as any of WM th 
theſe, and better deſcrves an Illuſtration, becauſe ar 
it relates more cloſely and expreſly to our preſent WM 
Subject: IJis that Notion or Opinion amongſt Wl p 
the Ancients concerning Parad;ſe, that it was Wl al 
ſeated as high as the Sphere of the Moon, or a 
within the lunar Circle. This looks very ſtrange, b 
and indecd extravagantly at firſt Sight; but the WM c 
Wonder will ceaſe, if we underſiand this not WM b 
of Paradiſe taken apart from the reſt of the WM a 


Earth, but of the whole primeval Earth, where- 
in the Scat of Paradiſe was; That was really 
ſeated much higher than the preſent Earth, and WII * 
may be reaſonably ſuppos'd to have been as much 
elevated as the Tops of our Mountains are now. Wl | 
And that Phraſe of reaching to the Sphere of the Wl + 
Moon, ſignifies no more than thoſe other E- 
preſſions of reaching to Heaven, or reaching Ml | 
above the Clouds; which are Phraſcs common- MI : 
ly us'd to expreſs the Height of Buildings, oO! WM 
of Mountains, and ſuch like Things: So tne WI 
| A Builders 
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zuilders of Babel ſaid, they would make a 

Tower ſhould reach to Heaven; Olympus and 

Parnaſſus are ſaid by the Poets to reach to 

Heaven, or to riſe above the Clouds; and 

Pliny and Solinus ule this very Expreſſion of the 

Lunar Circle, when they deſcribe the Height 

of Mount Atlas, Eductus inviciniam Lunaris 

Circuli, (Solin. c 17.) The Ancients, I be- 

lieve, aim'd particularly by this Phraſe, to ex- 

preſs an Height above the middle Region, or 

above our Atmoſphere, that Paradiſe might 

be ſerene ; and where our Atmoſphere ended, 

they reckon'd the Sphere of the Moon begun, 

and therefore ſaid it reach'd to the Sphere of the 

Moon. Many of the Chriſtian Fathers ex- 

preſt their Opinion concerning the high Situ- 

ation of Paradiſe in plain and formal Terms, 

as St. Baſil, Damaſcen, Moſes Bar Cepha, &c. 

but this Phraſe of reaching to the Lunar Cir- 
cle is repeated by ſeveral of them, and ſaid to 
be of great Antiquity. Aquinas, Albertus, 
and others, aſcribe it to Bede, but many to 
St. Anſtin ; and therefore Ambroſius Catharinus, 

(Com. in Gen. c. 2.) is angry with their great 
Schoolman, that he ſhould derive it from 
Bede, ſeeing St. Auſtin writing to Oroſius, de- 
liverd this Doctrine, which ſurely, ſays he, 
St. Auſtin neither feign'd nor dream'd only, but 
had receiv'd it from Antiquity : And from fo 
great Antiquity, that it was no leſs than Apo- 
ſtolical, if we credit Albertus Magnus, and 
the ancient Books he appcals to; (Sum. Theol. 
par. 2. tract. 13. J. 79.) for he ſays this Tra- 
c dition 
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America, with all my Heart; but all the Ways W Bui 
that I have met with hitherto, have ſeemd to 
me mere Fictions, or mere Preſumptions. Be. 
ſides, finding Birds and Beaſts there, which are 
no where upon our Continent, nor would live 
in our Countries if brought hither ; 'tis a fair 
Conjecture that they were not carried from us, 
but originally bred and preſerv'd there. 

Tus much for the Illuſtration of Antiquity 
in ſome Points of human Literature, by our The- 
ory of the primæval Earth; there is alſo in Chr: 
ſtian Antiquity a Tradition or Doctrine, that ap- 
pears as obſcure and as much a Paradox as any of 
theſe, and better deſerves an Illuſtration, becauſe 
it relates more cloſely and expreſly to our preſent 
Subject: Tis that Notion or Opinion amongſt 
the Ancients concerning Paradiſe, that it was 
ſeated as high as the Sphere of the Moon, or 
within the lunar Circle. This looks very ſtrange, 
and indecd extravagantly at firſt Sight ; but the 
Wonder will ceaſe, if we underſiand this not 
of Paradiſe taken apart from the reſt of the 
Earth, but of the whole primeval Earth, where 
in the Scat of Paradiſe was; That was really 


ſeated much higher than the preſent Earth, and ill « 
may be reaſonably ſuppos'd to have been as much 
elevated as the Tops of our Mountains are now.! 


And that Phraſe of reaching to the Sphere of the WM 

Moon, ſignifies no more than thoſe other E. 

preſſions of reaching to Heaven, or reaching 

above the Clouds; which are Phraſcs common- Ml | 

ly usd to expreſs the Height of Buildings, ot 

of Mountains, and ſuch like Things: So the | 
| | | Builders 
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zuilders of Babel ſaid, they would make a 

lower ſhould reach to Heaven; Olympus and 

Parnaſſus are ſaid by the Pocts to reach to 

Heaven, Or to riſe above the Clouds; and 

Pliny and Solinus uſe this very Expreſſion of the 

Lunar Circle, when they deſcribe the Height 

of Mount Atlas, Eductus inwviciniam Lunaris 

Circuli, (Colin. c 17.) The Ancients, I be- 

licve, aim'd particularly by this Phraſe, to ex- 

preſs an Height above the middle Region, or 

above our Atmoſphere, that Paradiſe might 
be ſerene 3 and where our Atmoſphere ended, 
they reckon'd the Sphere of the Moon begun, 
and therefore ſaid it reach'd to the Sphere of the 
Moon. Many of the Chriſtian Fathers ex- 
preſt their Opinion concerning the high Situ- 
ation of Paradiſe in plain and formal Terms, 
as St. Baſel, Damaſcen, Moſes Bar Cepha, &c. 
but this Phraſe of reaching to the Lunar Cir- 
cle is repeated by ſeveral of them, and ſaid to 
be of great Antiquity. Aquinas, Albertus, 
and others, aſcribe it to Bede, but many to 
St. Anſtin ; and therefore Ambroſius Catharinus, 
(Com. in Gen. c. 2.) is angry with their great 
Schoolman, that he ſhould derive it from 
Bede, ſecing St. Auſtin writing to Oraſius, de- 
liverd this Doctrine, which ſurely, ſays he, 
St. Auſtin neither feign'd nor dream d only, but 
had receiv'd it from Antiquity : And from ſo 
great Antiquity, that it was no leſs than Apo- 
ſtolical, if we credit Albertus Magnus, and 
the ancient Books he appcals to; (Sum. Theol. 
bar. 2. tract. 13. J. 79.) for he ſays this Tra- 
dition 
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Opinion, for I have found it in ſome moſt an. 


tually confirm, as well as illuſtrate one another; 
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dition was deriv'd as high as from St. Thoma: 
the Apoſtle. His Words are theſe, after he had 
deliver'd his own Opinion, Hoc tamen dico, &c. 
But this I ſay without Prejudice to the betty 


cient Books, that Thomas the Apoſtle was the 
Author of that Opinion, which is uſhally at. 
tributed to Bede and Strabus, namely, That Pa. 
radiſe was ſo high as to reach tothe Lunar Cir. 


cle, But thus much concerning this Opinion, | 


and concerning Antiquity. 

To conclude all, we ſee this Theory, which 
was drawn only by a Thread of Reaſon, and 
the Laws of Nature, abſtractedly from all An- 
tiquity, notwithſtanding caſts a Light upon many 
Paſſages there, which were otherwiſe accounted 
Fictions, or unintelligible Truths; and tho' we 
do not alledge theſe as Proofs of the Theory, 
for it carrics its own Light and Proof with 
it; yet, whether we will or no, they do mu- 


and 'tisa Pleaſure alſo, when one hath wrought 
out Truth by a meer Dint of thinking, and 
Examination of Cauſes, and propos'd it plain- 
ly and openly, to meet with it again among 
the Ancients, diſguis'd, and in an old faſhiond 
Dreſs; ſcarce to be known or diſcovyer'd, but 
by thoſe that beforchand knew it very well. 


And it would be a further Pleaſure and Satis. 
faction to have render'd thoſe Doctrines and No- 
tions for the future, intelligible and uſeful to o- 


thers, as well as delightful to our ſelves. 
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A general Objection againſt this Theory, viz. 
That if there had been ſuch a Primitive Earth, 
as we pretend, the Fame of it would have 
ſounded throughout all Antiquity.The Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Learning confiler'd The moſt con- 
ſiderable Records of both are loſt. What Foot- 


ſteps remain relating to this Subject. The ſew- 


iſh and Chriſtian Learning conſider d; how far 
loſt as to this Argument, and what Notes or 
Traditions remain. Laſtly, how far the ſacred 
Writings bear witneſs to it. The providential 
Conduct of Knowledge in the World. A Re- 
capitulation and State of the Theory. 


AvING gone through the two firſt 
Parts, and the two firſt Books of this 
Theory, that concern the primitive World, 
the univerſal Deluge, and the State of Para- 
diſe, we have leiſure now to reflect a little, 
and conſider what may probably be objected 
againſt a Theory of this Nature. I do not 
mean ſingle Obje&ions againſt ſingle Parts, for 
thoſe may be many, and ſuch as I cannot fore- 
ſee; but what may be ſaid againſt the Body 
and Subſtance of the Theory, and the Credi- 
bility of it appcaring new and ſurprizing, and 
yet of great Extent and Importance. This, I 
fancy, will induce many to ſay, ſurely this 
cannot be a Reality; for if there had been 
ſuch a primitive Earth, and ſuch a primitive 
55 World 
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World as is here repreſented, and ſo remarkably 
different from the preſent, it could not have been 
ſo utterly forgotten, or lain hid for ſo many A. 
ges; all Antiquity would have rung of it; the 
Memory of it would have been kept freſh by 
Books or Traditions. Can we imagine that it 
ſhould lie buried for ſome thouſands of Years in 
deep Silence and Oblivion? And now only 
when the ſecond World is drawing to an End, 
we begin to diſcover that there was a firſt, and 
that of another Make and Order from this. 

To ſatisfy this Objection, or Surmiſe rather, 
it will be convenient to take a good large 
Scope and Compals in our Diſcourſe ; we mult 
not ſuppoſe that this primitive World hath 
been wholly loſt out of the Memory of Man, 
or out of Hiſtory, for we have ſome Hiſtory 
and Chronology of it preſerv'd by Moſes, and 
likewiſc in the Monuments of the Ancients, 
more or leſs ; for they all ſuppos'd a World 
beforc rhe Deluge. But 'tis the Philoſophy of 
this primitive World that hath been loſt in a 
great Meaſure ; what the State of Nature was 
then, and wherein it differ d from the preſent 
or poſtdiluvian order of Things. This, I confcls, 

hath been little taken notice of; it hath been 
generally thought or preſum'd, that the World 
before the Flood was of the ſame Form and 
Conſtitution with the preſent World: This 
we do not deny, but rather think it deſignd 
and providential, that there ſhould not remain 
a clear and full Knowledge of that firſt State of 
Things; and we may eaſily ſuppoſe how it 
| might 
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might decay and periſh, if we conſider how little 
ofthe remote Antiquities of the World have e- 


yer been brought down to our Knowledge. 


THE Greeks and Romans divided the Ages of 
the World into three Periods or Intervals, 
whereof they call'd the firſt the Ob/erre Period, 
the ſecond the Fabulous, and the third Hi/tori- 
cal. The dark and obſcure Period was from 
the Beginning of the World to the Deluge; 
what paſs d then, either in Nature, or amongſt 
Men, they have no Records, no Account, by 
their own Confeſſion; all that Space of Time 
was cover'd with Darkneſs and Oblivion ; ſo 
that we ought rather to wonder at thoſe Re- 
mains they have, and thoſe broken Notions of 
the Golden Age, and the Conditions of it, 
how they were ſav'd out of the common Ship- 


wrack, than to expect from them the Philoſo- 


phy of that World, and all its Differences from 
the preſent. And as for the other Nations that 
pretend to greater Antiquities, to more an- 
cient Hiſtory and Chronology, from what is 
left of their Monuments, many will allow on- 
ly this Difference, that their fabulous Age be— 
gun more high, or that they had more ancient 


Fables. 


Bur beſides that our Expectations cannot be 
great from the Learning of the Gentiles, we 
have not the Means or Opportunity to inform 
our ſelves well what Notions they did leave us 
concerning the primitive World; for their 
Books and Monuments are generally loſt, or 
lie hid unknown to us. The Learning of the 

4 World 
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World may be divided into the Eaſtern Learnin 
and the Weſtern; and I look upon the Eaſtern a; 
far more conſiderable for philoſophical Antiqui- 
ties, and philoſophical Concluſions; I ſay Con- 
cluſions, for I do not believe either of them had 
any conſiderable Theory, or Contexture of Prin- 
ciples and Concluſions together: But ' tis certain 
that in the Eaſt, from what Source ſoever it came, 
humane or divine, they had ſome extraordinary} 
Doctrines and Notions diſperſt amongſt them. 
Now as by the weſtern Learning we underſtand 
that of the Greeks and Romans; ſo by the eaſtern 
that which was amongſt the Egyptians, Phe: 
nicians, Chaldeans, Aſſyrians, Indians, Ethio. 
pians, and Perſians ; and of the Learning of 
theſe Nations, how little have we now left? 
Except ſome Fragments and Citations in Greek 
Authors, what do we know of them ? The 
modern Brackmans, and the Perſees, or Pagan 
Perſians, have ſome broken Remains of Tra 
ditions relating to the Origin and Changes of 
the World: But if we had not only thoſe 
Books entire, whereof we have now the Glean- 
ings and Reverſions only ; but all that have 
periſh'd beſides, eſpecially in that famous Li- 
brary at Alexandria; if theſe, I ſay, were all 
reſtord to the World again, we might pro- 
miſe our ſelves the Satisfaction of ſeeing more 
of the Antiquities, and natural Hiſtory of thc 
firſt World, than we have now left, or can 
reaſonably expect. That Library we ſpeak of 
at Alexandria, was a Collection, beſide Greek 
Books, of Egyptian, Chaldæan, and oe 
OF. | | altern 
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raſtern Learning; and Cedrenus makes it to con- 
iſt of an hundred thouſand Volumes: But Jo- 
ehus ſaith, when the Tranſlation of the Bible 
by the Sepiuagrmt was to be added to it, Deme- 
trius Phalerius, (who was Keeper or Governor 
of it) told the King then, that he had already two 
hundred thouſand Volumes, and that he hop'd 
to make them five hundred thouſand ; and he 
was better than his Word, or his: Succeſlors for 
him; for Ammianus Marcellinus, and other 
Authors, report them to have increas'd to ſeven 
hundred thouſand. This Library was unfortu- 
nately burnt in the ſacking of Alexandria by 
Cæſar, and conſidering that all theſe were anci- 
ent Books, and generally of the eaſtern Wiſdom, 
twas an ineſtimable and irreparable Loſs to the 
Commonwealth of Learning. In like manner 
we are told of a vaſt Library of Books of all Arts 
and Sciences in China, burnt by the Command 
or Caprice of one of their Kings. Wherein the 
Chineſes, according to their Vanity, were us'd 
to ſay, greater Riches were loſt, than will be 
in the laſt Conflagration. 

Wr are told alſo of the Abyſſine, or Ethi- 
oick Library, as ſomething very extraordinary. 
Twas formerly in great Reputation, but is 
now, I ſuppoſe, embezzled and loſt. Bur I 
was extreamly ſurpriz'd by a Treatiſe brought 
to me ſome few Months ſince, wherein are 
mention'd ſome Erhopick Antiquities relating 
to the primæval Earth and the Deluge: To 


both which they give ſuch Characters and 


Properties as are in Effect the very ſame with 
| | thoſe 
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became Mountains, Rocks, Iſlands, and ſo much 
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thoſe aſſign d them in this Theory. They fay 
the firſt Earth was much greater than the pre- 
ſent, higher and more advanc'd into the Air: 
That it was ſmooth and regular in its Surface, 
without Mountains or Valleys, but hollow 
within; and was ſpontaneouſly fruitful, with- 
out plowing or ſowing. This was its firſt State: 
but when Mankind became degenerate and 
outragious with Pride and Violence, the an. 
gry Gods, as they ſay, by Earthquakes and 

Concuſſions, broke the habitable Orb of the 
Earth, and thereupon the ſubterraneous Waters 
guſhing out, drown'd it in a Deluge, and de. 
ſtroy'd Mankind. Upon this Fraction it came 
into another Form, with a Sea, Lakes and Ri- 
vers, as we now have, And thoſe Parts of 
the broken Earth that ſtood above the Waters 


of the Land as we now inhabit. This Account 
is given us by Barnardinus Ramazzimus, (in his 
TreatiſeDe Fontium Mutinenſum Scaturigime.*) 
Taken from a Book writ by Franciſco Patricio 

to 


ä 
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* Pape 41. Franciſcus Patricius, Vir eruditione ſat clarus, in quo- 
dam libello ſuo de Antiquorum Rhetorica, Italiro idiomate conſcripto, at 
Venetiis impreſſo per Franciſcum Senenſem, Dialogo primo ſatis Iepidam 
warrationem habet, quam refert Fulium Stroxxam a Comite Balthaſart 
Caſtilioneo audiviſſe, Illum verò & Philoſopho quodam Abyſſimo in fi. 
panid accepiſſe. Narrabat ergo ſapiens ille Abyſſinus in antiqu ſi 
LEthiopie Aunalibus deſcriptam eſſe hiſloriam perditionis human gouers 
& diſruptionis totius Terre. In Mundi ſcilicet primordiis fuiſſe Terram 
multo ampliorem quam nunc eſt, ac Calo proximiorem, perfecte rotun. 
dam, ſme Montibus ac Vallibus, totam tamen intus cavernoſam ad ir 
ſtar ſpongiæ, homineſque in illa habitantes, ac athere purifſimo Call. 
dentes, jucundum evum duxiſſe, Terra inarata optimas fruges, O 
fructus ferente. Cum autem poſt diuturnum ſeculorum fluxum bo- 
mines ſuperbia elati a priſca la bonitate deſciviſſent, 3 

: erra 
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o whom this wonderful Tradition was deliver'd 
by Perſons of Credit, from an Mthiopian Phi- 
loſoper then in Spain. I have not yet had the 
good Fortune to ſee that Book of Franciſco Pa- 
fricio; twas Writ in Italian with this Title, Del- 
la Rhetorica degli Autichi: Printed at Venice, 
1562. This Story indeed deſerves to be enquir- 
od after, for we do not any where amongſt the 
Ancients, meet with ſuch a full and explicit Nar- 
ration of the State of the firſt and ſecond Earth. 
That which comes ncareſt to it arc thoſe Ac- 
counts we find in Plato, from the e_,Zg 3ptian 
Antiquitics, in his Timæus, Politicus, and Phæ— 
do, of another Earth, and another State of Na- 
ture and Mankind. But nonc of them are ſo full 
and diſtinct as this Mthiopian Doctrine. 

As for the Weſtern Learning, we may re— 
member what the © Zgyprian Prieſt ſays to So- 
ln, in Plato's Timæus, Ton Greeks are always 
Children, and know nothing of Antiquity ; and 
if the Greeks were ſo, much more the Romans, 
who came after them in time; and for ſo great 
a People, and ſo much civiliz'd, never any 
nad leſs Philoſophy, and lefs of the Sciences 
amongſt them than the Romans had: They 


— 
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Terram adeo validè concuſſiſſe, ut major illius pars intra propria caver- 
us deciderit, atque hoc pacto Aqua m in latebroſis receſſibus ante conclu- 
jam, expreſſam violenter fuiſſe, atque ita Fontes, Finmina, Lacus & 
Mare pſum ortum du xiſſe. Eam vero Terre portio em que intra has 
eras non decidifſet, ſed reliqua elatior ſtetiſſet, Montium formam ex- 
"thuſe. Inſulas porrò c ſcoptulos in medio mari nil aliud eſſe niſi feg+. 
"ewa Terr cavernoſe ab ills totius terrenæ molis præcipiti caſu ſuperſiuis. 


Book II. 'C© ſtudied | 
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ſtudied only the Art of Speaking, of Governing, 
and of Fighting; and left the reſt to the Greeks 
and eaſtern Nations, as unprofitable. Yet we have 
Reaſon to believe, that the beſt philoſophical 
Antiquities that the Romans had, periſh'd with 
the Books of Varro, of Numa Pompilins, and of 
the ancient S$zbyls, (De Civ. Dei, hb. 6. Dion. 
Halic. Ant. Rom. lib. 4.) Varro writ, as St. Au- 
ſtin tells us, a Multitude of Volumes, and of yari. 
ous Sorts, and I had rather retrieve his Works, 
than the Works of any other Roman Author; 
not his Etymologies and Criticiſms, where we (ce 
nothing admirable, but his T heologia Phyſica, 
and his Antiquitates ; which in all Probability 
would have given us more Light into remote 
Times, and the natural Hiſtory of the paſt World 
than all the Latin Authors beſides have done 
He has left the foremention'd Diſtinction of thre 
Periods of Time; He had the Doctrine of the 
Mundane Egg, as we ſee in Probus Gramm. 
Zicus; and he gave us that Obſervation of the 
Star Venus, concerning the great Change 1 
ſufferd about the Time of our Deluge. 
Numa Pompilins was doubtleſs a contempla- 
tive Man, and 'tis thought that he underſtoo 
the true Syſtem of the W orld, and repreſent 
ed the Sun by his Feſtal Fire; tho, methinks| 
Feſta does not fo properly refer to the Sun, 8 
to the Earth, which hath a ſacred Fire too, 
that is not to be cxtinguiſh'd. He order'd bis 
Books to be buricd with him, which were 
found in a Stone Cheſt by him, four hundred 
Years after his Death: They were in all we 
IM 937: 8 | Our 
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four, whereof twelve contain'd ſacred Rites and 
Ceremonies, and the other twelve the Philoſo- 
phy and Wiſdom of the Greeks ; the Romans 
rave them to the Prætor Petilius to peruſe z 
and to make his Report to the Senate, whether 
they were fit to be publiſh'd or no: The Prætor 
made a wiſe politick Report, that the Contents 
of them might be of dangerous Conſequence to 
the cſtabliſh'd Laws and Religion ; and thereup- 
on they were condemn'd to be burnt, and Poſte- 
tity was depriv'dof that ancient Treaſure, what- 
ſocycr it was. What the nine Books of the $7- 
H contain'd, that were offer'd to King Tarquin, 
we little now; ſhe valued them high, and the 
higher ſtill, the more they ſeem'd to flight or 
neglect them; which is a Piece of very natural 
Indignation or Contempt, when one is ſatisfi- 
ed of the Worth of what they offer. Tis like- 
ly they reſpected, beſides the Fate of Rome, the 
Fate and ſeveral Periods of the World, both 
paſt and to come, and the moſt myſtical Pas- 
ſages of them. And in theſe Authors and Mo- 
numents are loſt the greateſt Hopes of natural 
and philoſophick Antiquitics, that we could 
have had from the Romans. 

AND as to the Greeks, their beſt and ſacred 
Learning was not originally their own; they 
enrich'd themſelves with the Spoils of the Eaſt, 
and the Remains we have of that caſtern Learn- 
ing, is what wc pick out of the Greeks; whole 
Works, I believe, if they were intirely ex- 

tant, we ſhould not nced to go any further 
tor Witneſſes to confirm all the principal Parts 
G of 
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of this Theory. With what Regret does one read 
in Laertius, Suidas, and others, the promiſing 
Titles of Books writ by the Greek Philoſopher, 
Hundreds or Thouſands, whereof there is not one 
now extant; and thoſe that are extant are gene- 
rally but Fragments? Thoſe Authors alſo that 
have writ their Lives, or collected their Opini- 
ons, have done it confuſedly and injudiciouſ]y, 
I ſhould hope for as much Light and Inſtruction, 
as to the Original of the World, from Orphens 
alone, if his Works had been preſcrv'd, as from 
all that is extant now of the other Greek Philoſo- 
phers. We may ſee from what remains of him, 
that he underſtood in a good Mcaſure how the I 
Earth roſe from a Chaos, what was its externa 
Figure, and what the Form of its inward Struc- 4 
ture: The Opinion of the Oval Figure of the a 


Earth is aſcrib'd toOrpheus and his Diſciples ;and F 


the Doctrine of the MundaneFgg is ſo peculiarly : 
his, that tis call'd by Proclus, the Orphick Egg; 
not that he was the firſt Author of that Doctrine, Ml 

but the firſt that brought it into Greece. 
THvus much concerning the Heathen Learn— 
ing, Eaſtern and Weſtern, and the ſmall Re— a 
mains of it in Things Philoſophical ; tis no 
Wonder then if the Account we have left us 
from them of the primitive Earth, and the An- 
tiquities of the natural World be very impet- 
fect. And yet we have trac'd, (in the precc- 
dent Chapter, and more largely in our Latin 
Treatiſe) the Footſteps of ſeveral Parts of this 
Theory amongſt the Writings and Traditions 
of the Ancicnts, and even of thoſe Free 
cem 
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fem the moſt ſtrange and ſingular, and that are 
the Baſis upon which the reſt ſtand, We have 
ſewn there, that their Account of the Chaos, 
tho it ſeem d to many but a poetical Rhapſody, 
contain'd the true Myſtery of the Formation of 
the primitive Earth, (Tell. Theor. lib. 2. c. 7.) We 
have alſo ſhewn upon the ſame Occaſion, that 
both the external Figure and internal Form of 
that Earth were compriz'd and ſignified in their 
ancient Doctrine of the Mundane Egg, which 
hath been propagated through all the learned Na- 
tions, (16:4. cap. 10.) And laſtly, as to the Situa- 
tion of that Earth, and the Change of its Poſture 
ſince, that the Memory of that has been kept up, 
we have brought ſeveral Teſtimonies and Indi- 
cations from the Greek Philoſophers, (16z4.) 
And theſe were the three great and fundamental 
Properties of the primitive Earth, upon which 
all the other depend, and all its Differences 
from the preſent Order of Nature. You ſec then, 
tho Providence hath ſuffer'd the ancient Hea- 
then Learning and their Monuments, in a great 
Part, to periſh, yet we are not left wholly with- 
out Witneſſes amongſt them, in a Speculation 
of this great Importance. 

You will fay, it may be, tho' this Account, 
as to the Books and Learning of the Heathen, 
may be look'd upon as reaſonable, yet we 
might expect however, from the Jew: and 
Chriſtian Authors, a more full and ſatisfactory 
Account of that primitive Earth, and of the 
old World. Firſt, as to the Fews, tis well 
known that thay have no ancient Learning, 
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unleſs by Way of Tradition, amongſt them. 
There is not a Book extant in their Language ex. 
cepting the Canon of the Old Teſtament, that 
hath not been writ ſince our Saviour's Time 
They are very bad Maſters of Antiquity, and 
they may in ſome Meaſure be excus'd, becauſe 
of their ſeveral Captivities, Diſperſions, and De- 
ſolations In the Babyloniſh Captivity their I em. 
ple was ranſack d, and they did not preſerve, as 
is thought, ſo much as the Autograph, or origi. 
nal Manuſcript of the Law, nor tae Books of 
thoſe of their Prophets that were then extant, 
and kept in the Temple; and at their crurn 
from the Captivity after ſeventy Lars, icy 
ſeem to have forgot their native Language (0 
much, that the Law was to be interpreted to 
them in Chaldee, after it was read in Hebrew ; 
for ſo I underſtand that Interpretation in Ne. 
hemiah, (Chap. viii. 7, 8.) Tas a great Pro- 
vidence, methinks, that they ſhould any Way 
preſcrve their Law, and other Books of Scrip- 
turc, in the Captivity, for ſo long a Time; 
for tis likely they had not the Liberty of uſing 
them in any publick Worſhip, ſecing they rc- 
turn'd ſo ignorant of their own Language, and, 
as tis thought, of their Alphabet and Character 
roo. And if thcir ſacred Books were hardiy 
preſerv'd, we may calily believe all others pe. 
riſh'd in that publick Deſolation. 
YET there was another Deſtruction of that 
Nation, and their Temple, greater than this, 
by the Romans; and if there were any Remains 
of Learning preſervd in the former Ruin, or any 
1 Recruits 
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Recruits made ſince that Time, this ſecond De- 
ſolation would ſweep them all away. And ac- 
cordingly we ſee they have nothing left in their 
Tongue, beſide the Bible, fo ancient as the De- 
ſtruction of Feruſalem. Theſe and other publick 
Calamities of the Zewzſh Nation may reaſona- 
bly be thought to have waſted their Records of 
ancient Learning, F they had any; for to ſpeak 
Truth, the Fews are a People of little Curioſity, 
as to Sciences and philoſophical Enquiries : 
They were very tenacious of their own Cuſ- 
toms, and careful of thoſe Traditions that did 
reſpect them, but were not remarkable, that 
I know of, or thought great Proficients in 
any other ſort of Learning. There has been 
a great Fame, tis true, of the Fewiſb Cabala, 
and of great Myſtcries contain'd in it; and, I 
belicve, there was once a traditional Doctrine 
amongſt ſome of them, that had extraordina- 


ry Notions and Concluſions : But where is 


this now to be found? The Eſſeues were the 
likelieſt Set, one would think, to retain ſuch 
Doctrines; but 'tis probable they are now ſo 
mixt with Things fabulous and fantaſtical, that 
what one ſhould alledge from thence would 
be of little or no Authority. One Head in 
this Cabala was the Doctrine of the Sephz- 
roth, (Vide Men. ben Iſr. de Creat. prob. 28.) 
and tho' the Explication of them be unccr- 
tain, the inferior Sephiroth in the corporeal 
World cannot fo well be apply'd to any Thing, 
as to thoſe ſeveral Orbs and Regions, infolding 
one another, whereof the primigenial Earth 
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was compos d. Yet ſuch Conjectures a Appli- 
cacions, I know, arc of no Validity, Hut in Con- 
ſort with better Arguments. I have often thought 
alto, that their firſt aud tecond Temple repre- 
ſented the firſt and ſecond Earth or World; 
and that of Ezekzet's, which is the third, is Qt 
to be erected, the moſt beautiful of all, when 
this ſecond Temple of the World ſhall be burn'd 
down. If the Prophecies of Enoch had becn pre- 
ſcrv'd, and taken into the Canon by E gra, af- 
ter their Return from Babylon, when the Col. 
lection of their ſacred Books is ſuppos d to have 
been made, we might probably have had a con- 
ſiderable Account there, both of Times paſt 
and to come, of Antiquitics and Futuritions ; 
for thoſe Prophecies arg-gencrally ſuppos'd to 
have contain'd both the firſt and ſecond Fate of 
this Earth, and all the Pcriods of it. But as 
this Book is loſt to us, ſo I look upon all others 
that pretend to-be Ante-moſaical or Patriar- 
chal, as ſpurious and fabulous. 

THus much concerning the Jews. As for 
Chriſtian Authors, their Knowledge muſt be 
from ſome of theſe foremention'd Jews 01 
Heathens; or elſe by Apoſtolical Tradition: 
For the Chri/t:an Fathers were not very ſpecu- 
lative, ſo as to raile a Theory from their own 
Thoughts and Contemplations, concerning 
the Origin of the Earth. We have inſtancd, 
in the laſt Chapter, in a Chriſtian Tradition 
concerning Paradiſe, and the high Situation 
of it, which is fully conſonant to the Scite oſ 
th © Primitix 0 . where Paradiſe ſtood, 1 

dot 
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doth ſeem plainly to refer to it, being unintelli- 
gible upon any other Suppoſition. And 'twas, I 
believe, this Elevation of Paradiſe, and the Pen- 
cil Structure of that Paradiſiacal Earth, that gave 
Occaſion to Celſus, as we ſee by Origen's An- 
ſwer, to ſay, that the Chriſtian Paradiſe was 
taken from the penſile Gardens of Alcinous: 
But we may ſee now what was the Ground of 
ſuch Expreſſions or Traditions amongſt the An- 
cients, which Providence left to keep Men's 
Minds awake; not fully to inſtruct them, but to 
confirm them in theTruth, when it ſhould come 
to be made known in other Methods. We have 
noted alſo above, that the ancient Books and 
Authors amongſt the CHriſtians, that were moſt 
likely to inform us in this Argument, have pe- 
riſh'd, and are loſt out of the World, ſuch as 
Ephrem Syrus de ortu rerum, and Tertullian de 
Paradiſo; and that Piece, which is extant of 
Moſes Bar Cepha's upon this Subject, receives 
more Light from our Hypotheſis, than from any 
other I know ; for, correcting ſome Miſtakes a- 
bout the Figure of the Earth, which the Ancicnts 
were often guilty of, the Obſcurity or Confuli- 
on of that Diſcourſe in other Things may be 
calily rectified, if compar'd with this Theory. 

OF this Nature alſo is that Tradition that is 
common both to Jews and Chri/tians,and which 
we have often mentioned before, that there 
was a perpetual Serenity, and perpetual Equi- 
nox in Paradiſe; which cannot be upon this 
Earth, not ſo much as under the Equinoctial; 
tor they have a Sort of Winter and Summer, 


there, 
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there, a Courſe of Rains at certain times of the 
Year, and great Inequalities of the Air, as to 
Heat and Cold, Moiſture and Drought. They had 
alſo Traditions amongſt them, That there wa 
no Rain from the Beginning of the World tillthe 
Deluge, and that there were no Mountains til 
the Flood, (Lat. Treat. Lib. 2. c. 10.) and ſuch 
like. Theſe, you ſec, point directly at ſuch an 
Earth, as we have deſcribd. And I call theſe 
Traditions, becauſe we cannot find the Original 
Authors of them; the ancient ordinary Gliſs 
(upon Geneſis) which ſome make eight hundred 
Years old, mentio::s both theſe Opinions; ſo 
docs Hiſtoria S$cholaſtica, Alcumus, Rabanus 
Maurus, Lyranus, and ſuch Collectors of Anti 
quity. Bede alſo relates that of the *P/arnneſs ot ( 
Smoothneſs of the Antedi/uvian Earth. Yet 
theſe are reported Traditionally, as it were, nam- 
ing no Authors or Books from whence they 
were taken ; Nor can it be imagin'd that they 
tcign'd them them(clves; to what End or Pur- 
pole? It ſerv'd no Intereſt; or upon what Ground: 
Seeing they had no Theory that could lead them 
to ſuch Notions as theſe, or that could beſtreng- 
then'd and confirm'd by them. Thoſe Opini- 
ons allo of the Fathers, which we recitcd in the 
ſeventh Chapter, placing Paradiſè beyond the 
Torrid Zone, and making it therefore inacccl- 
ſible, ſuit very well to the Form, Qualities, and 
Bipartitioa of the Primæval Earth, and ſeem to 
be grounded upon them. 

TH vs much may ſcrve for a ſhort Survey of 
the ancient Learning, to give us a reaſonable 
Account, 
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Account, why the Memory and Knowledge of 


the Primitive Earth ſhould be ſo much loſt out 
of the World; and what we retain of it ſtill; 
which would be far more, I do not doubt, if all 
Manuſcripts were brought to light, that are yer 
extant in publick or private Libraries. The Truth 
is, one cannot judge with Certainty, neither 
what things have been recorded and preſerv'd in 
the Monuments of Learning, nor what arc ſtill ; 
not what have been, becauſe fo many of thoſe 


Monuments are loſt: The Alexandrian Libra- 


ry, which we ſpoke of before, ſeems to have 
been the greateſt Collection that ever was made 
before Chriſtianity, and the Conſtantinopolitan 
(begun by Conſtantine, and deſtroy'd in the fifth 
Century, when it was rais'd to the Number, as is 


ſaid, of one hundred twenty thouſand Volumes) 


the moſt valuable that was ever ſince, and 
both the ſe have been permitted by Providence 
to periſh in the mercileſs Flames. Beſide thoſe 
Devaſtations of Books and Libraries that have 
been made in Chriſtendom, by the Northern 
barbarous Nations overflowing Europe, and the 
Saracens and Turks, great Parts of Aſia and 
Africk. It is hard thercfore to pronounce 
what Knowledge hath been in the World, or 
what Accounts of Antiquity ; neither can 


we well judge what remain, or of what things 


the Memory may be {till latently conſerv'd : 


For beſide thoſe Manuſcripts that are yet u, 


cxamin'd in theſe Parts of Chriſtendom, there 
are many, doubtleſs, of good Value in other 
arts; beſide thoſe that lie hid in the unchri- 

ſtianiz'd 
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tianiz d Dominions. The Library of Fes is (a 
to contain thirty two thouſand Volumes in Ara. 
bick; and though the Arabic Learning was moſt 
what Weſtern, and therefore of leſs Account, yet 
they did deal in Eaſtern Learning too; for Avi. 
cenna Writ a Book with that Title, Philoſophia 
Orientalis. There may be alſo in the Eaſ, 
Thouſands of Manuſcripts unknown to us, of 
greatcr Value than moſt Books we have : Andas 
to thoſe Subjects we are treating of, I ſhould pro. 
mile my ſelf more Light and Confirmation from 
the & yriacb Authors than from any others. Theſe 
things being conſider d, we can make but a ve- c 
ry imperfect Eſtimate, what Evidences are lett Will |, 
us, and what Accounts of the primitive Earth; 

and if theſe DeduQions and Defalcations be 

made, both tor what Books are wholly loſt, and 

tor what lie aſleep or dead, in Libraries, we 

have Reaſon to be ſatisfied in a Theory of this 

Nature, to find ſo good Atteſtations as we have 

produc'd for the ſeveral Parts of it ; which we 
purpoſe to enlarge upon conſiderably at ano- 

ther time and occaſion. 

Bur to carry this Objection as far as may 
be, let us ſuppoſe it to be urg'd ſtill in the lat 
Place, that though theſe Humane Writings 
have periſh'd or be imperfect, yet in the Di- 
vine Writings at leaft, we might expect that 
the Memory of the old World, and of the 
primitive Earth ſhould have been prcſerv'd. 
To this I anſwer in ſhort, that we could not 
expect in the Scriprures any natural Theory 
of that Earth, nor any Account of it, ” 
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what was general; and this we have, both by 
the Tehom "Rabba of Moſes, and the Deſcripti- 
on of the ſame Abyſs in other Places of Scrip- 
ture, as we have ſhewn at large in the firſt Book, 
Chap. vii. And allo by the Deſcription which 
ot. Peter hath given of the antediluvian Hea- 
rens and Earth, and their different Conſtituti— 


on from the preſent; which is alſo prov'd by 


the Rainbow, not ſcen in the firſt World. You 
will ſay, it may be, that that Place of St. Pe- 
ter, 2 Pet. iii. 5, 6, Cc. is capable of another 
laterpretation 3 ſo are moſt Places of Scripture, 
if you ſpeak of a bare Capacity, they are capa- 
ble of more than one Interpretation: But that 
which is moſt natural, proper, and congruous, 
and ſuitable to the Words, ſuitable to the Ar- 
gument, and ſuitable to the Context, wherein 
is notlling ſuperfluous or impertinent, that we 
prefer and accept of as the molt reaſonable In- 
terpretation. Beſides, in ſuch Texts as relate 
to the natural World, if of two Jntcrpretati- 
ons propos'd, one agrecs better with the Theo- 
ry of Nature than the others, ceteris paribus, 
that ought to be prefer d. And by theſe two 
Rules we are willing to be try'd, inthe Expoſi- 
tion of that remarkable Diſcourſe of St. Pe- 
ters, and to ſtand to that Scnic which is tound 
moſt agreeable to them. 

Give me leave to conclude the whole 
Diſcourſe with this general Conſideration : Tis 
calonable to ſuppoſe; that there is a Pro- 


idence in the Conduct of Knowledge, as well 


1s of other Affairs on the Earth; and that it 
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was not deſign'd that all the Myſteries of V atute 
and Providence ſhould be plainly and cica:ly yn. Wc 
derſtood throughout all the Ages of the Mord; 
but that there is an Order cſtabliſh'd for this, x Hou 
for other Things, and certain Periods aud Sens 
ſons; and what was made known to the Ancient 
only by broken Concluſions and Traditions will Jon 
be known (in the latter Ages of the World) ina 
more perfect way, by Principles and Theories 
The Increaſe of Knowledge being that which 
changeth ſo much the Face of the World, and the 
State of humane Affairs, I do not doubt but 
there is a particular Care and Superintendency 
for the Conduct of it; by what Steps and De- 
grees it ſhould come to light, at what Seaſons 
and in what Ages; what Evidence ſhould be 
left, either in Scripture, Reaſon, or Tradition, 
for the Grounds of it ; how clear or obſcure, 
how diſpers'd or unitcd : All theſe things were 
weigh'd and conſider'd, and fuch Meaſures ta- 
ken as beſt ſuit the Deſigns of Providence, and 
the general Project and Method propos d in the 
Government of the World. And I make no 
Queſtion but the State both of the Old World, 
and of that which is to come, is exhibited to us in 
Scripture in ſuch a Mcaſure and Propotion, as1s 
fit for this formentioned Purpoſe ; not as the At: 
ticles of our Faith, or the Precepts of a good 
Life, which he that runs may read: but to the at 
rentive and reflective, to thoſe that are unpreju- 
dic'd, and to thoſe who arc inquiſitive, and have 
their Minds open and prepar'd for the Diſcern. 
ment of Myſteries of ſuch a Nature. 
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us much in Anſwer to that general Ob- 
tion which might be made againſt this Theory, 
That it is not founded in Antiquity. I do not 
oubt but there may be many particular Objecti- 
ons againſt Parts and Sections of it, and the ex- 
poling it thus in our own Tongue may excite 
jome one or other, it may be, to make them; but 
if any be ſo minded, deſire (if they be Scholars) 
that it may rather be in Latzn, as being more 
proper for a Subject of this Nature; and alto that 
they would keep themſelves cloſe to the Sub- 
ſtance of the Theory, and wound that as much 
as they can: But to make Excurſions upon 
Things accidental or collateral, that do not de- 
ſttoy the Hypotheſis, is but to trouble the World 
with Impertinencies. Now the Subftance of the 
Theory is this, THAT there was a Primitive 
Earth of another Form from the preſent, and in- 
habited by Mankind till the Deluge: That it had 
thoſe Properties and Conditions that we have 
aicrib'd to it, namely, a perpetual Equinox or 


Spring, by reaſon of its right Situation to the 


Sun; was of an oval Figure, and the exterior 
Face of it ſmooth and uniform, without Moun- 
tains or a Sea. That in this Earth ſtood Para- 
diſe; the Doctrine whereof cannot be under- 


ſtood but upon Suppoſition of this primitive 


Earth, and its Propertics. Then that the Diſ- 
ruption and Fall of this Earth into the Abyſs, 


which lay under it, was that which made the 
univerſal Deluge, and the Deſtruction of the 


old World; and that neither Noah's Flood, 
nor the preſent Form of the Earth, can be ex- 


plaind 
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plain'd in any other Method that is rational, noi 
by any other Cauſes that are intelligible, at leaf, 
that have been hitherto propos'd to the World 
Theſe are the Vitals of the Theory, and the pri. 
mary Aſſertions, whereof I do freely proteſ 
my full Belief; and whoſoever by ſolid Reaſons 
will ſhew me in an Error, and undeceive me, ] 
ſhall be very much oblig'd to him. There are 
other leſſer Concluſions which flow from theſe, 
and may be call 'd Secondary, as that the Lon. 
g::vity of the Ante-diluvians depended upon 
t cir perpetual Equinox, and the perpetual E. 
quality and Serenity of the Air : That the Tor- 
rid Zone in the primitive Earth was uninhabit. 
able, and that all their Rivers flow'd from the 
extream Parts of the Earth towards the Equi- 
noctial; there being neither Rain nor Rainbow 
in the temperate and habitable Regions of it: 
And laſtly, That the Place of Paradzſe, accord- 
ing to the Opinion of Antiquity, (for I de- 
termine no Place by the Theory) was in the 
ſouthern Hemiſphere. Theſe, I think, are all 
truly deduc'd and prov'd in their ſeveral Ways, 
tho' they be not ſuch eſſential Parts of the The- 
ory, as the former. There are alſo beſides, ma- 
ny particular Explications that are to be conli- 
dcr'd with more Liberty and Latitude, and may 
be perhaps upon better Thoughts, or better 
Obſervations, corrected without any Preju— 
dice to the general Theory. Thoſe Places of 
Scripture, which we have cited, I think, are all 
truly apply d; and I have not mention d Mo. 
ſes's Coſinopæia, becauſe I thought it HO d 
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by him asa Lawgiver, not as a Philoſopher ; 
which I intend to ſhew at large in another Tre: - 
tiſe, not thinking that Diſcuſſion proper tor the 
vulgar Tongue. Upon the whole, we are to re- 
member, that ſome Allowances are to be made 
for every {7yporneſes that is new propos'd and 
untry'd; and that we ought not, out of Levity 
of Wit, or any private Deſign, diſcountenance 
free and fair Eflays ; nor from any other Motive 
but the only Love and Concern of Truth. 


. 


Concerning the Author of Nature. 


Ecing the Theory which we have propos d in 
this Work is of that Extent and Compre- 
henſion, that it begins with the firſt Foundation 
otthis World,and is to reach tothe laſt Period of 
it, in one continued Series or Chain of Nature; 
it will not be improper, before we conclude, to 
make ſome Reflections and Remarks what Na- 
ture is, and upon what ſuperior Cauſes ſhe de- 
pendsin all her Motions andOperarions: And this 
will lead us to the Diſcovery of the Author of Na- 
ture, and to the true Notion and State of Natu- 
ral Providence, which ſeemsto have been hither- 
to very much neglected, or little underſtood in 
the World. And tis the more reaſonable and fit- 
ting that we ſhould explain theſe Notions before 
weſhur up this Treatiſe, leſt thoſe natural Expli— 
cations which we haye given of the Deluge, 
Book II. D d f and 
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and other Things, ſhould be miſtaken or mit 
apply'd ; ſeeing ſome are apt to run away wie 
Pieces of a Diſcourſe, which they think appli. Wt © 
cable to their Purpoſe, or which they can ma- 
liciouſly repreſent, without attending to the 
Scope or juſt Limitations of what is ſpoken, Il 
By Nature in general is underſtood all the 
Powers of finite Beings, with the Laws eſta. 
bliſh'd for their Action and Conduct according to 
the ordinary Courſe of Things. And this extends 
both to intellectual Beings and corporcal; but 
ſecing tis only the material World that hath 
been the Subject of our Diſcourſe, Nature, as to 
that, may be defin d, the Powers of Matter, with 
the Laws cſtabliſh'd for their Action and Con. 
duct. Sceing alſo Matter hath no Action, whe- 
ther from it ſelf, or impreſt upon it, but Motion, 
as to the corporeal World, Nature is no more 
than the Powers and Capacities of Matter, with 
the Laws that govern the Motions of it. And 
this Definition is ſo plain and eaſy, that, I believe, 
all Parties will agree in it; there will alſo be no 
great Controverſy what theſe Laws arc. As 
that one Part of Matter cannot penetrate ano- 
ther, nor be in ſeveral Places at once; That 
the greater Body overcomes the leſs, and thc 
ſwifter the flower; That all Motion is ins 
right Line, till ſomething obſtruct it or divert 
it; which are Points little diſputed as to thc 
Matter of Fact; but the Points concerning 
which the Controverſy ariſeth, and which are 
to lead us to the Author of Nature, are theſe; 


Who or what is the Author of theſe Loo! 
6 0 
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of this Motion, and even of Matter it ſelf; and 
of all thoſe Modes and Forms of it which we 
(ce in Nature? 

In Queſtion uſeth chicfly to be put concern- 
ing Motion, how it came intothe World; what 
the firſt Source of it is, or how Matter came at 
firſt to be mov d? For the {imple Notion of Mat- 
ter, not divided into Parts, nor diverſified, doth 
not imply Motion, but Extenſion only: Tistrue, 
from Extenſion there neceſſarily follows Mobility, 
or a Capacity of being mov'd by an external Pow- 
er, but not actual or neceſlary Motion, lpringing 
from it ſelf. For Dimenſions, or Le n2th, Breadth, 


and Depth, which is the Ie of Matter, or of 


a Dody, do no Way include local Motion, or 
Irantlation of Parts; on the contrary, we do 
more caſily and naturally conceive {imple Ex- 
tenſion as a Thing ſteady and fix'd ; and if we 
conccive Motion in it, or in its Parts, we mult 
ſuperadd ſomething to our firſt Thought, and 
ſomething that docs not flow from Extenſion. 
As when we conceive a Figure, a Triangle, 
Square, Or any other, we naturally conccive 
it u d or quieſcent ; and if afterwards we ima- 
gine it in Motion, that is purely accidental to 
the Figure; in like Manner it is accidental to 
Matter, that there ſhould be Motion in it, it 
hath no inward Principle from whence that 
an flow, and its Nature is compleat without 
t; wherefore, if we find Motion and Action 
in Matter, Which is of it ſelf a dead inactive 
Mals; this ſhould lead us immediately to the 
Author of Nature, or to fome external Power 
e diſtinct 
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Cauſes of this Diverſity. There is nothing 
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diſtin from Matter, which is the Cauſe of a! 
Motion in the World. | 

IN ſingle Bodies, and ſingle Parts of Matter, 
we readily believe and conclude, that they do 
not move, unleſs ſomething move them, and 
why ſhould we not conclude the ſame Thing of 
tac whole Maſs? It a Rock or Mountain cannot 
move it ſelf, nor divide it ſelf, either into great 
Gobbets, or into ſmall Powder, why ſhould it 
not be as impoſlible for the whole Maſs of Mat. 
ter to do ſo? Tis true, Matter is capable both of 
Motion and Reſt; yet to conceive it undivid- 
ed, undiverſified and unmoved, is certainly a 
more {imple Notion, than to conceive it divided 
and movd; and this being firſt in Order o 
Nature, and an adcquate Conception too, we 
ought to cnquire and give our ſelves an Ac. 
count how it came out of this State, and by 
what Cauſes, or, as we ſaid before, how Mo 
tion came firſt into the World. 

IN the ſecond Place, That Diverſity whic 
we ſec in Nature, both as to the Qualitics of 
Matter, and the Compoſitions of it, being one 
Step further than bare Motion, ought allo tt 
be a further Indication of the Author of Na 
ture, and to put us upon Enquiry into the 


more uniform than ſimple Extenſion, nothing 
more the ſame throughout, all of a Piece, ant 
all of a Sort, ſimilar, and like to itſelf ever 
where; yet we find the Matter of the Univeri 
diverſified a thouſand Ways, into Heavens a! 
Earth, Air and Water, Stars, Meteors, 92 

Dar 
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Darkneſs, Stones, Wood, Animals, and all ter- 
reſtrial Bodies; Theſe Diverſifications are ſtill 
further Removes from the natural Unity and 
Identity of Matter, and a further Argument of 
ſome external and ſuperior Power that hath gi- 
ven theſe different Forms to the ſeveral Portions 
of Matter, by the Intervention of Motion. For 
if you exclude the Author of Nature, and ſup- 
poſe nothing but Matter in the World, take whe- 
ther Hypotheſis you will, either that Matter is 
without Motion of it (clf, or that it is of it ſelf 
in Motion, there could not ariſe this Diverſity, 
and theſe Compoſitions in it. It it was without 
Motion, then the Cale is plain, for it would be 
nothing but an hard inflexible Lump of impenc- 
trable Extenſion, without any Diverſity at all. 
And if you ſuppoſe it mov'd of it ſelf, or to have 
an innate Motion, that would certainly hinder 
all Sort of natural Concretions and Compoſiti- 
ons, and in Effect deſtroy all Continuity. For 
Motion, if it be eſſential to Matter, it is eſſential 
to every Atom of it, and equally diffus'd through- 
out all its Parts; and all thoſe Parts or Atoms 
would be equal to one another, and as little 
as poſlible ; for if Matter was divided into 
Parts by its own innate Motion, that would 
melt it down into Parts as little as poſlible, and 
conſequently all equal to one another, there 
being no reaſon why you ſhould ſtop thoſe Di- 
viſions, or the Effect of this innate Impetus in 
any one Part ſooner than in another, or 1n any 
Part indeed, till it was divided as much as was 
poſſible : wherefore upon this Principle, or in 

| 284 this 
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this Method, all the Matter of the Univerſe 
would be one liquid or volatile Maſs, fmalle; 


than Pin-duſt, nay, than Air or Ather; ang 1 
there would be no Diverſity of Forms, only I 
another fort of Identity from the ſormer, ti 
nen we ſuppos'd it wholly without Motion, 8 


And ſo, upon the whole, you tec, that Mar- p 
ter, Whether we allow it Motion, or no Moti— 
on, could not come into that Varicty of Tem. 


pers and Compoſitions in which we find it in : 
the World, without the Influence and Direction n 
of a fuperior external Cauſe, which we call the Wi 1 
Author of Nature. 

BUT there is ſtill a further and ſtronger A- 


gument from this Hcad, if we conſider not 
only the Diverſity of Bodies that the Mals of 
Matter is cut into, but alſo that that Diverſity 
is regular, and in ſome Parts of it admirably 
artful and ingenious, This will not only lead 
us to an Author of Nature, but to ſuch an 


Matter is a brutc Being, ſtupid and ſenſclcls; 
and tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe it to have a Force 
to move it ſelf, yet that it ſhould be able to 
meditate and conſult, and take its Meaſures 
how to frame a World, a regular and bcautt- 
ful Structure, conſiſting of ſuch and ſuch Parts 
and Regions, and adapted to ſuch and ſuch 
Purpoſes, this would be too extravagant to 
imagine; to allow it not only Motion from 
it (elf, but Wit and Judgment too ; and that 
before it came into any organical or animatc 
Compolition, 

| You'! 
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You'll ſay, it may be, the Frame of the World 
was not the Reſult of Counſel and Conſultation, 
but of Neceſ/tty; Matter being once in Motion 
under the Conduct of thoſe Laws that are eſſen- 
tial to it, it wrought it (elf by Degrees from one 
State into another, till at length it came into the 
preſent Form which we call the World. Theſe 
are Words thrown out at Random, without any 
Pretence of Ground, only to ſec if they can be 
confuted 3 and ſo they may eaſily be; for we 
have ſhewn already, that if Matter had innate 
Motion, it would be ſo far from running into 
the orderly and well diſpos'd Frame of the 
World, that it would run into no Frame at all, 
into no Forms or Compoſitions, or Diverſity of 
Bodies; but would either be all fluid, or all ſo— 
lid; either every ſingle Particle in a ſeparate 
Motion, or all in one continued Maſs, with an 
univerſal Tremor, or Inclination to move 
without actual Separation; and either of theſe 
two States is far from the Form of a World. 
Sccondly, As to the Laws of Motion, as ſome 
of them are eſſential to Matter, ſo others arc 
not demonſtrable, but upon Suppoſition of 
an Author of Naturc. And thirdly, Tho' all 
the Laws of Motion be admitted, they can- 
not bring Matter into the Form of a World, 
unleſs ſome Meaſures be taken at firſt by an 


intelligent Being; I ſay, ſome Meaſures be 


taken to determine the primary Motions upon 
which the reſt depend, and to put them in a 
Way that leads to the Formation of a World. 
The Mafs muſt be divided into Regions, and 
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Centers fixt, and Motions appropriated to them; 
and it muſt be conſider d of what Magnitude the 
firſt Bodies, or the firſt Diviſions of Matter {ſhould 
be, and how mov'd: Beſides, there muſt be 1 
determinate Proportion, and certain Degree of 
Motion impreſt upon the univerſal Matter, to 
qualify it for the Production of a World; if the 
Doſe, was either too ſtrong or too weak, the 
Work would miſcarry ; and nothing but infi- 
nite Wiſdom could ſee thro' the Effects ofcvery 
Proportion, or every new degree of Motion, 
and diſcern which was beſt for the Beginning, 
Progreſs, and Perfection of a World. So you 
ſee the Author of Nature is no Way excluded, 
or made uſeleſs by the Laws of Motion; nor 
if Matter was promiſcuouſly mov'd, would 
theſe be ſufficient Cauſes of themſelves to pro- 
duce a World, or that regular Diverſity of Do- 
dies that compoſe it. 

Bur tis hard to ſatisfy Men againſt their In- 
clinations, or their Intercſt: And as their Re— 
gularity of the Univerſe was always a great 
Stumbling-ſtone to the Epicureans; ſo they 
have endeavour'd to make Shifts of all Sorts to 
give an Account and Anſwer to it, without 
Recourſe to an intelligent Principle; and for 
their laſt Refuge, they ſay, that Chance might 
bring that to paſs, which Nature and Neceſlity 
could not do; the Atoms might hit upon 4 
lucky Set of Motions, which, tho' it were caſu- 
al and fortuitous, might happily lead them to 
the forming ofa World, A lucky hit indeed, 
for Chance to frame a World : But this is 4 
mere 
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mere Shuffle and Colluſion ; for if there was 


nothing in Nature but Matter, there could be 


no ſuch Thing as Chance, all would be pure 
Megþanical Neceſſity ; and fo this Anſwer, tho 
it ſcem very different, is the ſame in effect with 
the former, and Epicurus with his anatomiſts are 
oblig d to give a juſt mechanical Account, how 
all the Parts of Nature, the moſt compound 
and elaborate Parts not excepted, riſe from 
their Atoms by pure Neceſſity: There could be 


no accidental Concourſe or Coalition of them, 


every ſtep, every motion, every compoſition was 
fatal and neceſſary, and therefore 'tis Nonſenſe 
for an Epicurean to talk of Chance, as Chance is 


oppos d to Neceſſity; and if they oppoſe it to 


Counſèl and Wiſdom, tis little better than Non- 
ſenſe, to ſay the World and all its Furniture 
roſe by Chance, in that Notion of it. But it will 
deſerve our Patience a little, to give a more full 
and diſtin& Anſwer to this, ſceing it reacheth 
all their Pleas and Evaſions at once. 

WA Proof or Demonſtration of Wiſdom 
and Counſel can be given, or can be deſir'd, 
that is not found in ſome Part of the World, 
animate or inanimate? We know but a little 
Portion of the Univerſe, a mere Point in Com- 
pariion, and a broken Point too; and yet in 
this broken Point, or ſome ſmall Parcels of it, 
there is more of Art, Counſel and Wiſdom 
ſhewn, than in all the Works of Men taken 
together, or than in all our Artificial World. 
In the Conſtruction of the Body of an Ani- 
mal, there is more of Thought and Contri- 

Vancc, 
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vance, more of exquiſite Invention, and fit Di. MW L 
poſition of Parts, than is in all the Temples, ba. t 
laces, Ships, Theatres, or any other Pieces of Ar. p 
chitecture the World ever yet ſaw: And noꝶ F 
chitecture only, but all other Mechaniſm what. t 


ſocver, Engines, Clock-work, or any other, i; ſi 
not comparable to the Body of a living Crea- Wl © 
ture. Seeing then we acknowledge theſe artifi- | 
cial Works, whereſoever we meet with them, l 
to be the Effects of Wit, Underſtanding and { 
Reaſon, is it not manifeſt Partiality, or Stupi- 
dity rather, to deny the Works of Nature, which 
cxccl theſe in all Degrees, to proceed from an 
intelligent Principle? Let them take any Piece 
of humane Art, or any Machine fram'd by the 
Wit of Man, and compare it with the Body of 
an Animal, either for Diverſity and Multiplici. 
ty of Workmanſhip, or Curioſity in the mi. 
nute Parts, or juft Connexion and Dependance 
of one Thing upon another, or fit Subſervien. 
cy to the Ends propos d, of Life, Motion, Uſe 
and Ornament to the Creature; and if in all 
theſe Reſpects they find it tuperior to any Work 
of humane Production, (as they certainly mult 
do) why ſhould it be thought to procced from 
inferior and ſenſeleſs Cauſes ? Onght we not 
in this, as well as in other Things, to pro- 
portion the Cauſes to the Effect, and to ſpeak 
Truth, and bring in an honeſt Verdi& for 
Nature as well as Art ? 

IN the Compoſition of a perfect Animal, there 
arc four ſeveral Frames or Compages join'd to- 
3cther, the natural, vital, animal and 1 

et 
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Let them examine any one of theſe apart, and 
try if they can find any Thing defective or ſu- 
perfluous, or any Way inept for Matter or 
Form. Let them view the whole Compages of 
| the Bones, and eſpecially the admirable Con- 
ſtruction, Texture, and Diſpoſition of the Mul- 
cles, which are join'd with them for moving the 
Body, or its Parts. Let them take an Account of 
the little Pipes and Conduits for the Juices and 
the Liquors, of their Form and Diſtribution ; or 
let them take any ſingle Organ to examine, as 
the Eye, or the Ear, the Hand, or the Heart: In 
cach of theſe they may diſcover ſuch Arguments 
of Wiſdom, and of Art, as will either con- 
vince them, or confound them; tho' ſtill they 
muſt leave greater undiſcover'd. We know 
little the inſenſible Form and Contexture of 
the Parts of the Body, nor the juſt Method of 
their Action: We know not yet the Manner, 
Order and Cauſes of the Motion of the Heart, 
which is the chief Spring of the whole Ma- 
chinec; and with how little Exactneſs do we 
underſtand the Brain, and the Parts belonging 
toit? Why of that Temper and of that Form : 
How Motions arc propagated there, and how 
conſerv'd : How they anſwer the ſcycral Ope- 
rations of the Mind: Why ſuch little Di(- 
compoſures of it diſturb our Senſes, and up- 
on what little Differences in this the great Dit- 
terences of Wits and Genius's depend. Yet 
lecing in all theſe Organs, whoſe Make and 
Manner of Action we cannot diſcover, we ſec 
however by the Effects, that they are truly 


#1; fitted 


we have not Wit enough to find out or compre. 


cſpous'd their Opinions from that ſecret Sym- 
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fitted for thoſe Offices to which Nature hath de. 
fign'd them, we ought in Reaſon to admire that 
Art which we cannot penetrate. At leaſt we 
cannot but judge it a Thing abſurd, that what 


hend, wc ſhould not allow to be an Argument 
of Wit and Underſtanding in the Author, or In. 
ventor of it. This would be againſt all Logick, 
common Senſe, and common Decorum. Nei. 
ther do I think it poſſible to the Mind of Man, 
while we attend to Evidence, to believe that 
theſe, and ſuch like Works of Nature came by 
Chance, as they call it, or without Providence, 
Forccaſt and Witdom, either in the firſt Cauſes, 
or in the proximate ; in the Deſign, or in the 
Execution ; in the Preparation to them, or in 
the finiſhing of them. 

WHEREFORE, in my Judgment, if any be 
of this Perſuaſion, it cannot be ſo much the Et- 
tec of their Underſtanding, as of their Diſpoli- 
on and Inclination; and in moral Things, Mens 
Opinions do as often ſpring from the one, as 
from the other, For my Part, I do generally 
diſtinguiſh of two Sorts of Opinions in all Men, 
Inclination opinions, and Reaſon d-opinions ; O- 
pinions that grow upon Mens Complexions, 
and Opinions that arc the Reſults of their 
Reaſon; and I meet with very few that are of 
a Temperament ſo equal, or a Conſtitution ſo 
even pois'd, but that they incline to one Set of 
Opinions rather than another, antecedently to 
all Proofs of Reaſon : And when they have 


pathy, 
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pathy, then they find out as good Reaſons as they 
can, to maintain them, and tay, nay think ſome- 
timcs, that 'twas for the ſake of thoſe Reaſons 
that they firſt embrac'd them. We may com- 
monly diſtinguiſh theſe Inclination-opinions 
from the rational, becauſe we find them accom- 
panicd with more Heat than Light, a great deal 
of Eagerneſs and Impatience in defending of 
them, and but ſlender Arguments. One might 
give Inſtances of this, both in Sects of Religion 
and Philoſophy, in Platoniſts, Storcks, and Epi- 
cureans, that arc ſo by their Temper more than 
their Reaſon; but to our Purpoſe it will be ſuffi- 
cient to inſtance in one hearty Epicurean, Lu- 
cretius, Who is maniteſtly ſuch, morc trom his 
Inclination, and the Bent of his Spirit, than from 
the Force of Argument. For tho' his Suppoſi- 
tions be very precarious, and his Reaſonings all 
along very ſlight, he will many times ſtrut and 
triumph, as if he had reſted the Thunder out of 
Zove's right Hand; and a Mathematician is not 
more confident of his Demonſtration, than he 
ſeems to be of the Truth of his ſhallow 
Philoſophy. From ſuch a Principle of natu- 
ral Complexion as this, I allow a Man may be 
Atheſtical, but never from the calm Dictate of 
his Reaſon ; yet he may be as confident and as 
tenacious of his Concluſion, as 1t he had a 
clear and diſtin Evidence for it. For I take 
it to be a true Maxim in humane Nature, that 
a ſtrong Inclination, with a little Evidence, is 
equrvalent to a ſtrong Evidence. And therefore 
We are not to be ſurpriz'd if we find Men con- 
2 fident 
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fident in their Opinions many times far beyond 
the Degree of their Evidence, ſeeing there are 
other Things, beſides Evidence, that incline the 
Will to one Concluſion rather than another. 
And as I have inſtanc'd in natural Complexion, 
ſo Intereſt hath the ſame Effect upon humane 
Nature, becauſe it always begets an Inclination to 
thoſe Opinions that favour our Intereſt, and a 
Diſinclination to the contrary : And this Princi- 
ple may be another Ingredient, and fecret Per- 
ſuaſive to Atheiſm; for when Men have run 
themſelves ſo deep into Vice and Immorality, 
that they expect no Benefit from a God, tis in a 
Manner neceſſary to their Quiet, and the Eaſe of 
their Mind, that they ſhould fancy there is none; 
for they are afraid, if there be a God, that he will 
not ſtand neuter, and let them alone in another 
World. This, I fay, is neceſſary to the Quiet of 
their Mind, unleſs they can attain that great Art, 
which many labour after, of Non. reflection, or 
an wnthinking Faculty, as to God and a World 
to come. But to return to our Argument, at- 
ter this ſhort Digreſſion 
AND as that rcgular Diverſity which wc 
ſec in the Forms of Nature, and eſpecially in 
the Bodies of Animals, could not be from any 
blind Principle, either of Neceſlity or of Chance; 
ſo in the laſt Place, that Subordination which 
we ſee in the Parts of Nature, and Subſer— 
viency to one another, the leſs Noble to the 
more Noble, the Inanimate to the Animate, 
and all Things upon Earth unto Man, muſt 
needs have been the Effect of ſome Roe. 
igher 
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higher than Matter; that did wiſely diſpoſe al? 
Things fo at firſt, and doth ſtill conſerve them in 
thc ſame order. If Man had been born into the 
World, and a numerous Hoſt of Creatures, with- 
out any Proviſion or Accommodation made for 
their Subſiſtence and Conveniences, we might 
have ſuſpected that they had come by Chance, 
and therefore were ſo ill provided for: But which 
of them can complain? Thro' their various kinds 
and orders, what is there awanting ? They are 
all fitted to their ſeveral Elements, and their 
ways of living, Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, both 
by the Form and Shape of their Bodics, the 
manner of their Covering, and the Quality of 
their Food. Beſides, they arc inſtructed in little 
Arts and Inſtincts for their Conſervation ; and 
not only for their proper Conſervation, but al- 
ſo to find a way to make and bring up young 
ones, and leave behind them a Poſterity : And 
all this in ſo fit a Method, and by ſuch a pretty 
Train of Actions, as is rcally admirable. 

MAN is the Maſter of all, and of him a 
double Care is taken; that he ſhould neither 
want what Nature can afford, nor what Art 
can ſupply. He could not be provided of all 
Conveniences by Nature only, eſpecially to 
lecure him againſt the Injuries of the Air; but 
in Recompence, Nature hath provided Mate- 
rials for all thoſe Arts which ſhe ſaw would be 
necdful in hamane Life, as Building, Cloathing, 
Navigation, Agriculture, c. that fo Man- 
Kind might have both whercwithal to anſwer 
their Occaſions, and alſo to employ their Time, 

and 
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and exerciſe their Ingenuity. This Occonomy 
ot '+ature, asI may call it, or well ordering of e. 
the great Family of living Creatures, is an Argu. . 
ment both of Goodneſs and of Wiſdom, and is e 
evcry way far above the Powers of Brute Matter, t 
All regular Adminiſtration we aſcribe to Con- MW" 
duct and Judgment: If an Army of Men be well 
provided for, in things neceſſary both for Food, Ml © 
Cloaths, Arms, Lodging, Security and Defence, 
ſo as nothing is awanting in ſo great a Multi— 
tude, we ſuppoſe it the Effect of Care and Fore. 
caſt in thoſe Perſons that had the Charge of it: 
They took their Meaſures at firſt, computed 
and proportion'd one thing to another, made 
good Regulations, and gave Orders for conye- 
nicat Supplies. And can we ſuppoſe the great 
Army of Creatures upon Earth, managed 
and provided for with leſs Fore-thought and 
Providence, nay, with none at all, by mere 
Chance? This is to recede from all Rules and 
Analogy of Reaſon, only to ſcrve a Turn, and 
gratify an unrcaſonable Humour. 

To conclude this Argument; there are two 
general Heads of things, if I recollect aright, 
which we make the Marks and Characters of 
Wifdom and Reaſon, Works of Art, and the 
Conduct of Affairs or Direction of Means to 
an End; and whereſoever we meet, either 
with regular material Works, or a regular Ot- 
dination of Affairs, we think we have a good 
Title and Warrant to derive them from an in. 
telligent Author : Now theſe two being found 
in the natural World, and that in an eminent 
Degree, 
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Degree, the one in the Frame of it, and the 
other in the Oeconomy of it, we have all the 
Evidence and Ground that can be, in arguing 
from Things viſible to Things inviſthle, that 
there is an Author of Nature, ſuperior both to 
humane Power and humane Witdom. 

BEFORE we proceed to give any further Proofs 
or Diſcoveries of the Author of Nature, let us 
refleQ a little upon thoſe we have already inſiſted 
upon; which have been taken wholly from the 
material World, and from the common Courſe 
of Nature. The very Exiſtence of Matter is a 
Proof of a Deity, for the Idea of it hath no Con- 
nexion with Exiſtence, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter; 
however we Will take leave now to ſet it down 
with the reſt in Order as they follow one another. 


The Exiſtence of Matter. 

. The Motion of Matter. 

3. The juſt Quantity and Degree of that 

Motion. : 

4. The firſt Form of the Univerſe upon Mo- 
tion impreſt ; both as to the Diviſions 
of Matter, and the Leading Motions. 

5. The Laws for Communication and Regu- 
lation of that Motion. 

6. The regular Effects of it, eſpecially in 
the Animate World. 

7. The Oeconomy of Nature, and fit Subor di- 

nationof one part of the World to another. 


THE five firſt of theſe Heads are Prerequi- 
ſites and Preparatives to the Formation of a 
World, and the two laſt are as the Image and 
E e Character 


. 
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Character of its Maker, of his Power, Gogd. 
neſs and Wiſdom, impreſt upon it. Every one 
of them might well deſerve a Chapter to it (elf, 
if the Subject Was to be treated on at large; but 
this is only an occaſional Diſſertation, to fate the 
Powers of Matter, leſt they ſhould be thought 
boundleſs, and the Author of Nature unne— 
ceſſary, as the Eprcureans pretend; but not- 
withſtanding their vain Confidence and Credy- 
lity, I defy them, or any Man elſe, to make 
Senſe of the material World, without placing 
a God at the Center of it. 

To theſe Conſiderations, taken wholly from 
the corporeal World, give me leave to add 
one of a mix'd Nature, concerning the Union 
of our Soul and Body. This ſtrange Effect, if 
rightly underſtood, doth as truly diſcover the 
Author of Nature, as many Effects that are 
accounted more ſupernatural. The Incarnati- 
on, as I may ſo ſay, of a ſpiritual Subſtance is 
to me a kind of ſtanding Miracle; that there 
ſhould be ſuch an Union and Connexion reci 
procally betwixt the Motions of the Body, and 
the Actions and Paſſions of the Soul; betwixt 
a Subſtance intellectual, and a Parcel of orga- 
niz'd Matter, can be no Effect of either of 
thoſe Subſtances; being wholly diſtinct in 


themſelves, and remote in their Naturcs from 


one another. For Inſtance, when my Finger 
is cut, or when 'tis burnt, that my Soul therc- 
upon ſhould feel ſuch a ſmart and violent Pain, 
is no Conſcquence of Nature, or does not fol. 


low from any Connexion there is betwixt the 
Motion 
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Motion or Diviſion of that Piece of Matter, I call 
ny Finger, and the Paſſion of that Spirit I cail 
ny Soul; tor theſe are two diſtinct Eflences, and 
n themſelves independent upon one another, as 
nuch as the Sun and my Body are independent; 
id there is no more Reaton in ftrict Nature, or 
n the eſſential Chain of Cauſes and Effects, that 
my Soul ſhould ſuffer, or be affected with this 
Motion in the Finger, than that the Sun ſhould 
be affected with it; nay, there is leſs Reaſon, if 
leſs can be, for the Sun being corporcal, as the 
Finger is, there is ſome remote Poſlibility that 
there might be Communication of Motion be- 
twixt them;but Motion cannot beget a Thought, 
ora Paſſion, by its own Force ; Motion can beget 
nothing but Motion, and if it ſhould produce a 
Thought, the Effect would be more noble than 
the Cauſe. Wherefore this Union is not by any 
Neceſſity of Nature, but only from a poſitive in- 
ſtitution or Decrec, cſtabliſh'd by the Author of 
Nature, that there ſhould be ſuch a Communica- 
tion betwixt theſe two Subſtances for a time, 
v. during the Vitality of the Body. 

'T1s true indeed, if Thought, Apprehenſion, 
and Reaſon, was nothing but corporeal Mo- 
tion, this Argument would be of no Force; 
but to ſuppole this, is to admit an Abſurdity 
to cure a Difficulty ; to make a Thought out 


of a local Motion is like making a God out 


ot a Stock, or a Stone; for theſe two are as 
remote in their Nature, and have as different 
Ideas in the Mind, as any two deſperatc 


Things we can propole or ;onceive; Number 
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C 
and Colour, a Triangle and Virtue, Free-will and d 
a Pyramid, are not more unlike, more diſtant, o MW 
of more different Forms, than Thought and local n 
Motion. Motion isnothing but a Body's chang- tl 
ing its Place and Situation amongſt other Bo- b 
dies, and what Affinity or Reſemblance hath that 0 
to a Thong hi ? How is that like to Pain, or to a tl 
Doubt of the Mind? To Hope or to Deſire? To 
the Idea of God? To any Act of the Will or Un. Ml *) 
derſtanding, as judging, conſenting, reaſoning, P 
remembring, or any other? Theſe are Things of MW * 
ſeveral Orders that have no Similitude, nor any E 
Mixture of one another. And as this is the Na- N 
ture of Motion, ſo, on the other Hand, in a A 
Thought there are two Things, Conſciouſneſs Ml * 
and a Repreſentation; Conſciouſneſs is in a * 
Thoughts indifferently, whether diſtinct or con- le 
fus d, for no Man thinks but he is conſcious that A 
he thinks, nor perceives any Thing but he is con- V 
ſcious that he perceives it; there is alſo in bl 
Thought, eſpecially if it be diſtinct, a Repreſen- 
tation; tis the Image of that we think upon, andi & 
makes its Objects preſent to the Mind. Now 
what hath local Motion to do with either of 
theſe two, Conſciouſneſs or Repreſentative- 
neſs? How doth it include either of them, or 
hold them any way affix'd to its Nature? I think 
one may with as good Senſe and Reaſon as 
of what Colour a Thought is, Green or Scat 
let, as what Sort of Motion it is; for Motio 
of what Sort ſoever can never be conſcious 


nor repreſent Things as our Thoughts do. 1 hav 


noted thus much in general, only to ſhew the 
; differen 
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different Nature of Motion and Cogitation, that 
we may be the more ſenſible that they have no 
mutual Connexion in us, nor in any other Crea- 
ture, from their Eſſence or eſſential Properties, 
but by a ſupervenient Power from the Author 
of Nature, who hath thus united the Soul and 
the Body in their Operations. 

W x have hitherto only conſider'd the ordina- 
ry Courſe of Nature, and what Indications and 
Proofs of its Author, that affords us: There is 
another remarkable Head of Arguments from 
Effects, extraordinary and ſupernatural, ſuch as 
Miracles, Prophecies, Inſpirations, Prodigies, 
Apparitions, Witchcraft, Sorcerics, ec. Theſe, 
at one Step, lead us to ſomething above Nature, 
and this is the ſhorteſt way and the molt Popular; 
ſeveral Arguments are ſuited to ſeveral Tempers, 
and God hath not left himſelf without a proper 
Witneſs to every Temper that is not willfully 
blind. Of theſe Witneſſes we now ſpeak of, the 
moſt conſiderable are Miracles, and the moſt 
conſiderable Records of them are the Books of 
Scripture ; which if we conſider only as an 
Hiſtory, and as having nothing ſacred in them 
more than other good Hiſtories, that is, Truth 
in Matter of Fact, we cannot doubt but there 
have been Miracles in the World : That Moſes 
and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
Wrought Miracles, I can no more queſtion, 
than that Cæſar and Alexander fought Battles, 
and took Cities. So alſo that there were 
true Prophecies and Inſpirations, we know 


from Scripture, only conſider'd as a true Hi- 
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ſtory. But as for other ſupernatural Effeds 
that arc not recorded there, we have Rcaſon 
to examine them more ſtrictly before we re— 
ccive them, at leaſt as to particular Inſtances; 
for I am apt to think they are like Lotteries, 
where there arc ten or twenty Blanks for one 
Prize; but yet if there were no Prizes at all, 
the Lottery would not have Credit to ſubſiſt, 


and would be cry'd down as a perfect Cheat: 


So if amongſt thoſe many Stories of Prodigics, 
Apparitions, and Witchcrafts, there were not 
ſome true, the very Fame and Thought of 
them would dic from amongſt Men, and the 
firſt Broachers of them would be hooted at as 
Cheats. As a falſe Religion, that hath nothing 
true and tfolid mix'd with it, can ſcarce be 
fix'd upon Mankind; but where there is a 
Mixturc of truc and falſe, the Strength of the 
one ſupports the M cakneſs of the other. As 
for Sorccry, the Inſtances and Examples of it 
arc undeniable; not ſo much thoſe few icat- 
ter'd Inſtances that happen now and then among 
us, but ſuch as are more conſtant, and in a 
manner National, in ſome Countries, and 4 
mongſt barbarous People. Beſides, the Oraclcs, 
and the Magick that was ſo frequent amongſt the 
Ancients, ſhew us that there have been always 
ſome Powers more than Humane, tampering 
with the Affairs of Mankind. But this Topick 
from Effects, extraordinary and ſupernatural, 
being in a great meaſure Hiſtorical, and reſpect 
ing evil Spirits as well as the Author of Nature, 
is not ſo proper for this Place. 

| | T HERB 
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THERE 1s a third Set or Head of Arguments, 
that to ſome Tempers are more cogent and con- 
vicive than any of theſe, namely, Arguments 
Abſtract and Metaphyſical; And theſe do not 
only lead us to an Author of Nature in general, 
but ſhew us more of his Properties and Perfecti- 
ons; repreſent him to us as a ſupreme Deity, in- 
finitely perfect, the Fountain of all Being, and the 


ſteady Center of all Things. But Reaſons of this 


Order being of a finer Thread, require more At- 
tention, and ſome Preparation of Mind to make 
us diſcern them well and be duly ſenſible of them. 
When a Man hath withdrawn himſelf from the 
Noiſe of this buſy World, lock'd up his Senſes 
and his Paſſions, and every thing that would 
unite him with it; commanded a general Silence 


in the Soul, and ſuffers not a Thought to ſtir, 


but what looks inwards ; Ict him then reflect 
ſcriouſly, and ask himſelf, What am I, and 
How came I into Being? If 1 was Author and 
Original to my ſelf, ſurely I ought to feel that 
mighty Power, and enjoy the Pleaſure of it; 
but, alas, I am conſcious of no ſuch Force or 
Virtue, nor of any thing in my Nature, that 
ſhould give me neceſſary Exiſtence ; it hath 
no Connexion with any part of me, nor any 
Faculty in me, that I can diſcern. And now 
that I do exiſt, from what Cauſes ſocver, Can 
1 ſecure my ſelf in Being? Now that Iam in 
Poſſeſſion, am I ſure to keep it? Am I certain 


that three Minutes hence I ſhall ſtill exiſt? 


| may or I may not, for ought I ſce; either 
leems poſlible in it ſelf, and cither is contin- 
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gent as to me; I find nothing in my Nature 
that can warrant my Subſtance for one Day, for 
one Hour, for one Moment longer. I am no. 
thing but Thoughts, flecting Thoughts, that chaſe 
and extinguilh one another; and my Bcing, for 
ought I know, is ſucceſſive, and as dying as they 
are, and renew'd to me every Moment. This [ 
am ſure of, that ſo far as I know my ſelf, and 
am conſcious what I am, there is no Principle 
of Immutability, or of neceſſary and indefcQi- 
ble Exiſtence in my Nature ; and therefore [ 
ought in Reaſon to believe, that I ſtand or fall 
at the Mercy of other Cauſes, and not by my 
own Will, or my own Suffticiency. 
BEsIDESs, I am very ſenſible, and in this I can- 
not be miſtaken, that my Nature is in ſeveral 
Reſpects weak and imperfect, both as to Will 
and Underſtanding. I ill many Things in 
vain and without effect, and I With often what 
I have no Ability to exceute or obtain. And 
as to my Undcrſtanding, how defective is it? 
How little or nothing do I know in Compariſon 
of what I am ignorant of ? Almoſt all the in- 
tellectual World is ſhut up to me, and the far 
greateſt Part of the corporeal; and in thoſe 
Things that fall under my Cognizance, how 
often am I miſtaken? I am confin'd to a nar- 
row Sphere, and yet within that Sphere I often 
err; my Conceptions of Things are obſcure 
and confus d, my Reaſon ſhort-ſighted ; 1 am 
forc'd often to correctmy ſelf, or to acknowledge 
that I have judg'd falſe, and conſented to an 
Error, In ſum, all my Powers I find are limited, 


and 


— 
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and I can eaſily conceive the ſame kind of Per- 
fections in higher Degrees than] poſſeſs them, 
and conſequently there are Beings, or may be, 
greater and more excellent than my ſelf, and 
more able to ſubſiſt by their own Power, (738 
t eto Fporepey Th Ouoe 18g drt Ariſt.) Why 
ſhould I not therefore belicve that my Original 
is from thoſe Beings rather than from my ſelf? 
For every Nature, the more great and perfect it 
is, the nearer it approaches to Neceſlity of Ex- 
iſtence, and to a Power of producing other 
Things. Yet, the Truth is, it muſt be acknow- 


ledg'd, that ſo long as the Perfection of thoſe o- 


ther Beings are limited and finite, tho' they be 
far ſuperior to us, there is no Neceſſity ariſeth 
from their Nature that they ſhould exiſt; and the 
ſame Arguments that we have us'd againſt our 
ſelves, they may, in Proportion, uſe againſt them- 
ſelves; and therefore we mult ſtill advance high- 
er to find a ſelf-originated Being, whoſe Exiſtence 
muſt low immediately from his Eſſence, or have 
| a neceſſary Connexion with it. 

AND indecd all theſe different Degrees of 
higher and higher Perfections, lead us directly 
to an higheſt, or ſupreme Degree, which is 
infinite and unlimited Perfection. As ſubordi- 
nate Cauſes lead to the firſt, ſo Natures more 
perfect one than another lead us to a Nature 
infinitely perfect, which is the Fountain of 
them all. Thither we muſt go, if we will 
follow the Courſe of Reaſon, which cannot 
ſtop at one more than another, till it arrive 
there; and beingarriv'd there at that ſovercign 

| | and 
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and original Perfection, it finds a firm and im. 
movable Ground to ſtand upon; the ſteady 
Centre of all Being, wherein the Mind reſt 
and is ſatisfied. All the Scruples or Objec- 
tions that we mov'd againſt our ſelves, or o. 
ther Creatures, take no Place here : This Be. 
ing is conſcious of an Allſufficiency in it ſelf 
and of Immutability as to any Thing elſe; in. 
cluding in it all the Cauſes of Exiſtence, or, to 
ſpcak more properly, all Neceſlity of Exiſtence, 
Beſides, that we exz/t our ſelves, notwithſiand. 
ing the Imperfection and Infufticiency of our 
Maturc,is a juſt, collateral Proof ot the Exiſtence, 
of this ſupreme Being; for ſuch an Effect as this 
cannot be without its Cauſe, and it can have no 
other competent Cauſe but what we mention. 
And as this Being is its own Origin, ſo it mult 
needs be capable of producing all Creatures; 
for what ſocver is poſſible, muſt be poſſible to 
it; and that Creatures or finite Beings are pol- 
ſible, we both ſce by Experience, and may alto 
diſcern by Reaſon ; tor thoſe ſeveral Degrees 
of Perfection or Limitations of it, which wc 
mention'd bcfore, are all conſiſtent Notions, 
and conſcquently make conſiſtent Natures, and 
ſuch as may exiſt; but contingently indeed, and 
in Dependance upon the firſt Cauſe. 

Thus wc arc come at length to a fair Reſolu- 
tion of that great Queſtion, Mhence we are, 
and how we continue in Being? And this hatl 
led us by an caſy Aſcent to the ſupreme Au- 
thor of Nature, and the firſt Cauſe of all things; 
and preſents us alſo with ſuch a Scheme and 
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Draught of the Univerſe, as is clear and rational; 
every thing in its Order, and in its Place, accord- 
ing to theDignity of its Nature, and the Strength 
of its Principles. When the Mind hath rais d it 


ſelf into this View of a Being infinitely perfect, 


tis in a Region of Light, hath a free Proſpect e- 
very Way, and ſees all Things from Top to Bot- 
tom, as pervious and tranſparent. Whercas with- 
out God and a firſt Cauſe, there is nothing but 
Darkneſs and Confuſion in the Mind, and in Na- 
ture; broken Views of Things, ſhort interrupted 
Glimpſes of Light, nothing certain or demon- 
ſtrative, no Baſis of Truth, no Extent of Thought, 
no Science, no Contemplation, 

You will ſay, it may be, tis true, ſomething 
muſt be eternal, and of neceſſary Exiſtence, but 
why may not Matter be this eternal neceflary 
dcing? Then our Souls and all other Intellec— 
tual Things muſt be Parts and Parcels of Mat- 
ter; and what Pretenſions can Matter have to 
thoſe Properties and Perfections that we find in 
our Souls, how limited ſoever? Much leſs to 
neceſſary Exiſtence, and thoſe Perfections that 
are the Foundation of it? What cxiſts ctcrnal- 
iy, and from it ſelf, its Exiſtence muſt flow 


immediately from its Eſſence, as its Cauſe, 


Reaſon, or Ground ; for as Exiſtence hath al- 
ways ſomething anteccdent to it in Order of 
Nature, ſo that which is antecedent to it, muſt 
infer it by a neceſſary Connexion, and fo may 
be call'd the Cauſe, Ground, or Reaſon of it. 
And nothing can be ſuch a Ground, but what 
is a Perfection; nor every Perfection neither, 
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it muſt be ſovereign and infinite Perfection; for 
from what elſe can neceſſary Exiſtence flow, or 
be infer'd? Beſides, if that Being was not infinite. 
ly perfect, there might be another Being more 
powerful than it, and conſequently able to op- 
poſe and hinder its Exiſtence; and what may be 
hinder'd is contingent and arbitrary. Now Mat. 
ter is ſo far from being a Nature infinitely perfect, 
that it hath no Perfection at all, but that of bare 
Subſtance; neither Life, Senſe, Will or Under- 
ſtanding; nor ſo much as Motion from it ſelf; as 
we have ſhew'd before. And therefore this brute 
inactive Maſs, which is but, as it were, the Drudge 
ol Nature, can have no Right or Title to that 

{overcign Prerogative of Self- exiſtence. 

Wr noted before, as a Thing agreed upon, 
that ſomething or other muſt needs be Eternal. 
For it ever there was a Time or State when there 
was no being, there never could be any. Seeing 
Nothing could not produce Something. Therc- 
forc 'tis undeniably true on all Hands, that there 
was ſome Bcing from Eternity. Now, according 
to our Underſtanding, Truth is Eternal: There. 
fore, ſay we, ſome intellect or intelligent Being. 
So alſo the Reaſons of Googneſs and Fuſtice ap- 
pear to us Eternal; and therefore ſome good and 
juſt Being is Eternal. Thus much is plain, that 
theſe Perfections which bear the Signatures of 
Eternity upon them, are Things that have no Re- 
lation to Matter, but relate immediately to an in- 
tellectual Being: Therefore ſome ſuch Being, to 
whom they originally belong, muſt be that Ezer- 
nal. Beſides, We cannot poſſibly but judge ſucha 
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Being more perfect than Matter. Now every Na- 
ture, the more perfect it is, the more remote it is 
from Nothing; and the more remote it is from 
Nothing, the more it approaches to Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence, and conſequently to eternal Exiſtence. 
Tuus we have made a ſhort Survey, ſo far as 
the Bounds of a Chapter would permit, of thoſe 
Evidences and Aflurances which we have from 
abſtract Reaſon and the extcrnal World, that 
there is an Author of Nature; and that a Being in- 
finitely perfect, which we call Cod. We may add 
to theſe, inthe laſt Place, that univerſal Content 
of Mankind, or natural Inſtina of Religion Which 
we lee, more or leſs, throughout all Nations, bar- 
barous or civil. For tho' this Argument, tis true, 
be more diſputable than the reſt, yet having ſect 
down juſt Grounds already from whence this na- 
tural Judgment or Perſuaſion might ſpring, we 
have more Reaſon to impute it to ſome of thoſe, 
and their inſenſible Influence upon the Mind, 
than to the Artifices of Men, or to make it a 
Weakneſs, Prejudice, or Error of our Nature. 
That there is ſuch a Propenſion in humane Na- 
ture, ſeems to be very plain; at leaſt ſo far as to 

move us to implore, and have recourſe to inviſi- 
ble Powers in our Extremities. Prayer is natural 
in certain Caſes, and we do at the mere Motion 
of our natural Spirit, and indeliberately, invoke 
God and Heaven, either in caſe of extrcam Dan- 
ger, to help and aſſiſt us; or in calc of Injuſtice 
and Oppreſſion, to relieve or avenge us; or in 
caſe of falſe Accuſations, to vindicate our Inno- 
cency; and generally 1 in all caſes deſperate and 
reme- 
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remedileſs as to humane Power, we lecm to 
appeal and addreſs our ſelves to ſomething high- 
er. And this we do by a ſudden Impulſe of 


Nature, without Reflexion or Deliberation. Be. 


ſides, as Witneſſes of our Faith and Veracity, 
wc uſe to invoke the Gods, or ſuperior Powers, 
by Way of Imprecation upon our ſelves, if we 
be falſe and perjur d; and this hath been us'd in 
moſt Nations and Ages, if not in all. Theſe 
Things alſo argue, that t is a natural Con- 
ſcience in Man, and a Diſtindion of moral 
Good and Evil; and that we look upon thoſe 
inviſible Powers as the Guardians of Virtue and 
Honeſty. There are allo few or no People up- 
on the Earth but have ſomething of external Re- 
ligion, true or falſe; and either of them is an 
Argument of this natural Anticipation, or that 
they have an Opinion that there is ſomething 
above them, and above viſible Nature; tho 
what that ſomething was, they ſeldom were able 
to make a good Judgment. But to purſue this 
Argument particularly, would require an hiſto- 
rical Deduction of Times and Places, which 
is not ſuitable to our preſent Deſign. 

To conclude this Chapter and "this Subject; 
if we ſet Religion apart, and conſider the De- 
iſt and Atheiſt only as two Sects in Philoſophy, 
or their Doctrine as two different Hypotheſes 
propos d for the Explication of Nature, and 
in Competition with one another, whether 
ſhould give the more rational Account of the 
Univerſe, of its Origin and Phenomena? 1 lay 
if we conſider them only thus, and make an 

impartial 
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impartial Eſtimate whether Syſtem is more rea- 
ſonable, more clear, and more ſatisfactory; to 
me there ſeems to be no more Compariſon 
than bet wixt Light and Darkneſs. The Hypo- 
theſzs of the Deiſt reacheth from Top to Bot- 
tom, both through the intellectual and mate— 
rial World, with a clear and diſtinct Light 
every where; is genuine, comprehenſive, and 
ſatisfactory; hath nothing torc'd, nothing con- 
fus d, nothing precarious; whereas the Hypo- 
thejrs of the Atheiſt is ſtrain'd and broken, dark 
and uncaly to the Mind, commonly precari- 
ous; often incongruous and irrational, and 
ſometimes plainly ridiculous. And this Judg- 
ment I ſhould make of them abſtractly from 
the Intereſt of Religion, conſidering them on- 
ly as Matter of Reaſon and Philoſophy, And 
I dare affirm with Aſſurance, if the Faculties 
of our Souls be true, that no Man can have a 
Syſtem of Thoughts reaching thorough Naturc, 
coherent and conſiſtent in every Part, without 
a Dcity for the Baſis of it. 
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GUHAP. AL 
Concerning NATURAL PROVIDENCE. 


Several Incroachments upon natural Prov. 
dence, or Miſrepreſentations of it, and fall: 
Methods of Contemplation. A true Method 

propos d, and a true Repreſentation of the U. 
niverſe. The Mundane Idea, and the univer. 
ſal Syſtem of Providence. Several ſubordi- 
nate Syſtems. That of our Earth and ſubln- 
nary World. The Courſe and Periods of it. 
How much of this is already treated of, and 
what remains. The Concluſion. 


E have ſet Bounds to Nature in the 
foregoing Chapter, and plac'd her 
Author and Governor upon his Thronc, to 
give Laws to her Motions, and to direct and 


limit her Power in ſuch Ways and Methods as 


are moſt for his Honour. Let us now conſider 
Nature under the Conduct of Providence, or con- 
ſider Natural Providence, and the Extent of it; 
and as we were cautious before not to give too 
much Power or Greatneſs to Nature, conſiderd 
apart from Providence ; ſo we muſt be careful 
now, under this ſecond Conſideration, not to 
contract her Bounds too much; leſt we ſhould, 
by too mean and narrow Thoughts of the Crea- 
tion, eclipſe the Glory of its Author, whom Wc 


| haveſolately own d as a Being infinitely Perfect. 


AND 
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AND to uſe no further Introduction, in the 
firſt Place, we muſt not by any Means admit 
or imagine, that all Nature, and this great Uni- 
verſe, was made only for the fake of Man, 
the meaneſt of all intelligent Crcatures that 
we know of; nor that this little Planet, where 
we ſojourn for a few Days, is the only habita- 
ble Part of the Univerſe : Theſe arc Thoughts 
ſo groundleſs and unrealonable in themſelves, 
and alſo fo derogatory to the infinite Power, 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the firſt Cauſe, that as 
they arc abſurd in Reaſon, ſo they deſerve far 
better to be mark'd and cenſur'd for Herelics in 
Religion, than many Opinions that have been 
centur'd for ſuch in former Ages. How is it 
poſſible that it ſhould enter into the I houghts 


of vain Man to bclicve himſelf the principal 


Part of God's Creation, or that all thc reſt was 
ordain'd for him, for his Service or Plcaſure ? 
Man, whoſe Follies we laugh at every Day, or 
clic complain of them; whoſe Plealures are 
Vanity, and his Paſſions ſtronger than his Rea- 
lon; who ſees himſelf every Way weak and 
impotent, hath no power over external Na— 
ture, little over himſelf; cannot execute ſo 
much as his own good Reſolutions, mutable, 
Irregular, prone to Evil. Surcly, if we made 
the leaſt Reflection upon our ſelves with In- 
partiality, we ſhould be aſham'd of ſuch an ar- 


rogant Thought. How few of theſe Sons of 


Men, for whom, they ſay, all Things were 
made, are the Sons of Wiſdom? How few find 
the Paths of Life ? They ſpend a few Days in 

Book II. 1 Folly 
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Folly and Sin, and then go down to the Region; {Ml an 
of Death and Miſery. And is it poſſible to be. Ml ict 
lieve that all Nature, and all Providence, arconly MW Rel 
or principally for their ſake? Is it not a more Ml ca" 
reaſonable Character or Concluſion which the anc 
Prophet hath made, Surely every Man is Vanity! M0! 
Man that comes into the World at the Plcalure MW Ho 
of another, and goes out by an hundred Acci. Wt" 
dents; his Birth and Education generally deter. nt 
mince his Fate here, and neither of thoſe are in Br. 
his own Power; his Wit alſo is as uncertain as 
his Fortunc ; he hath not the moulding of his WM th 
own Brain, however a Knock on the Head makes th 
him a Fool, ſtupid as the Beaſts of the Field; and WM it: 
a little Exceſs of Paſſion or Melancholy makes Wh *) 
him worſe, Mad and Frantick. In his beſt Senſes 
he is ſhallow, and of little Underſtanding ; and 
in nothing more blind and ignorant than in 
Things ſacred and divine; he falls down before 
a Stock or a Stone, and ſays, Thou art my God; 
he can believe Nonſenſe and Contradictions, and 
make it his Religion to do ſo. And is this the 


Aight of his Power, and for the Honour of lis 
Majeſty 2 Upon whom all Things muſt wait, to 
whom all Things muſt be ſubſervient ? Methinks 
we have noted Weakneſſes and Follies cnough 
in the Nature of Man; this need not be added 
as the Top and Accompliſhment, That with all 
theſe he is ſo vain as to think that all the reſt if 
the World was made for his ſake. 
AND as due Humility and the Conſideration 
of our own Meanneſs ought to ſecure us from 
4. | any 
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any ſuch vain Opinion of our ſelves, ſo the Per- 
tection of other Beings ought to give us morc 
Reſpect and Honour for them. With what Face 
can we pretend that Creatures far ſuperior to us, 


and more excellent both in Nature and Condi- 


tion, ſhould be made for our Sake and Service ? 
How prepoſterous would it be to aſcribe ſuch a 
thing to our Maker, and how intolerable a Va- 
nity in us to affect it? We that are next to the 
Brutes that periſh, by a ſacrilegious Attempt 
would make our ſelves more conliderable than 
the higheſt Dignities. It is thought to have been 
the Crime of Lucifer, who was thrown down 
from Heaven to Hell, that he affected an Equali- 
ty with the Almighty ; and to affect to be next to 
the Almighty is a Crime next to that. We have 
no Reaſon to believe but that there arc, at leaſt, 
as many Orders of Bcings above us, as there are 
Ranks of Creatures below us; there is a greater 
Diſtance ſure betwixt us and God Almighty, 
than there is betwixt us and the meaneſt Worm; 
and yet we ſhould take it very ill, if the Worms 
of the Earth ſhould pretend that we were made 
tor them. But to pals from the inviſible World 
to the viſible and corporcal — 

Was that made only for our ſake ? King Da- 
did was more wiſe, and more juſt both to God 
and Man, in his viiith Pſalm; where he lays, Hle 
wonders, when he conſiders the Heavens, that 
the Maker of them could think on Man. He truly 
luppoſes the celeſtial Bodies, and the Inhabi- 
tants of them, much more conſiderable than 
e are, and reckons up only terreſtrial Things 
as Put in ſubjection to Man, Can we then 1 
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fo fond as to imagine all the corporeal Univerſe 
made for our Ule? Tis not the millioneth Pan 
of it that is known to us, much leſs uſeful; we 
can ucither reach with our Eye, nor our Imagi. 
nation, thoſe Armies of Stars that lic far and 
deep in the boundleſs Heavens. It we take 1 
good Glaſs, we diſcover innumerable more 
Stars in the Firmament than we can with gur 
ſingle Eye; and yet if you take a ſecond G, 
better than the firſt, that carries the Sight to x 
greater Diſtance, you ſee more ſtill lying be- 
yond the other; and a third Glaſs that picrceth 
further, ſtill makes new Diſcoveries of Stars; 
and ſo forwards, indefinitely and incxhauſtcd- 
ly for any Thing we know, according to the 
Immenſity of the divine Nature and Power. 
Who can reckon up the Stars of the Galaxy, 
or direct us in the Uſe of them? And can we 
believe that thoſe and all the reſt were made 
for us? Of thoſe few Stars that we enjoy, ot 
that are viſible to the Eye, there is not a tenth 
Part that is really uſeful to Man; and no doubt 
it the principal End of them had been our Plca- 
ſure or Conveniency, they would have been 
put in ſome better Order in reſpect of the Earth. 
They lie careleſly ſcatter'd, as if they had been 
ſown in the Heaven, like ſeed, by handfuls; and 
not by a skilful Hand neither. What a beautiful 
Hemiſphere they would have made, if they had 
been plac'd in Rank and Order; if they had been 
all diſpos'd into regular Figures, and the little 
ones ſet with due Regard to the greater, then all 
finiſh'd and made up into one fair Piece or great 
Compoſition, according to the Rules of AX and 
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Symmetry; what a ſurprizing Beauty this would 
have becn to the Inhabitants of the Earth ? 
What a lovely Roof to our little World? This 
indeed might have given one ſome Temptation 
to have thought that they had been all made for 
us; but leſt any ſuch vain Imagination ſhould 
now enter into our Thoughts, Providence (be- 
cs more important Reaſons) ſeems on Pur- 
ge to have left them under that Negligence 
or Diſorder, which they appear in to us. 

THE ſecond Part of this Opinion {uppoſeth 
this Planet, where we live, to be the only ha- 7 
bitable Part of the Univerſc ; and this is a na- 
tural Conſequence of the former: If all Things ; 
were made to ſerve us, why ſhould any more J 
be made than what is uſeful to us? Bur tis on- 
ly our Ignorance of the Syſtem of the World, 
and of the Grandeur of the Works of God, 
that betrays us to ſuch narrow Thoughts. (See 
the Lat. Treat. lib. 1. c. Io. p. 108, 109, Cc.) 
f we do but conſider what this Earth is, both | 

for Littleneſs and Deformity, and what its In- 
habitants are, we ſhall not be apt to think that 
this miſerable Atom hath engroſs'd and exhauſt- 
ed all the divine Favours, and all the Riches of 
his Goodneſs, and of his Providence. But we 
will not enlarge upon this Part of the Opinion, 
leſt it ſhould carry us too far from the Subject, 
and it will fall of its own Accord, with the for- 
mer. Upon the whole we may conclude, that 
it was only the ſublunary World that was made 
tor the ſake of Man, and not the great Crea- 
tion, either material or intellectual; and we can- 
not admit or affirm any more without manifeſt 
1 Injury, 
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Injury, Depreſſion, and Miſrepreſentation 9: 
Providence, as we may be eaſily convinc'd from 
. theſe four Heads; The Meanneſs of Man and of 
this Earth; The Exccllency of other Beings; Thy 
Immenſity of the Univerſe, and the infinite Per. 
fection of the firſt Cauſe. Which I leave to your 
further Meditation, and paſs on to the ſecond 
Rule concerning natural Providence. 
In the ſecond Place, then, If we would hr: 
a fair View and right Apprchenſions of natur. 
Providence, we muſt not cut the Chains of it 
too ſhort, by having recourſe without Neceſſ- 
ty, cither to thc firli Cauſe, in explaining the 
Origins of Things; or to Miracles, in cxplain. 
ing particular Effects, This, I ſay, breaks the 
Chains of natural Providence, when it is done 
without Neceſſity; that is, when Things arc 
otherwiſe intelligible from ſecond Cauſes. Nei 
ther is any Thing gain'd by it to God Almigh- 
ty; for 'tis but as the Proverb ſays, To rob be- 
ter to pay Paul; to take ſo much from his or- 
dinary Providence, and place it to his cxtraor- 
dinary. When a new Religion is brought into 
the World, 'tis very reaſonable and decorous 
that it ſhould be uſhcr'd in with Miracles, 3 
both the Zewzſh and Chriſtian were, but aftcr: 
wards Things return into their Channel and 
do not change or overflow again but upon e- 
traordinary Occaſions or Revolutions. Ihe 
Power Extraordinary of God is to be account. 
ed very ſacred, not to be touch'd or exposd 
for our Pleaſure or Conveniency ; but I am 
afraid we often make uſe of it only to conccal 
our 
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our own Ignorance, or to fave us the Trouble 
of inquiring into natural Cauſes. Men arc gc- 
nerally unwilling to appear ignorant, eſpecially 
thoſe that make Profeſſion of Knowledge; and 
when they have not Skill enough to explain 
ſome particular Effect ina Way of Reaſon, they 
throw it upon the firſt Cauſe, as able to bear 
all; and ſo placing it to that Account, they 
excuſe themielves, and fave their Credit; tor 
all Men are cqually wile, if you take away 1Cc- 
cond Cauſes; as we arc all of the ſame Co- 
jour, if you take away the Light. 

BU x to ſtate this Matter, and ſce the Ground 
of this Rule more diſtinctly, we mult obſerve 
and conſider, That the Courſe of Nature ts truly 
the IVill of God ; (See Book 1. c. S. at the End.) 
and, as I may ſo ſay, his firſt Will; from 
which we arc not to recede, but upon clear 


Evidence and Neceſſity. And as in Matter of 


Religion, we are to follow the known revcal d 
Will of God, and not to truſt to every Im— 
pulſe or Motion of Enthuſiaſm, as coming 
trom the Divine Spirit, unleſs there be evident 
Marks that it is ſupernatural, and cannot come 
trom our oven; ſo neither are we, without Ne— 
ceſſity, to quit the known and ordinary Will 


and Power of God, cſtabliſh'd in the Courſe of 


Nature, and fly to ſupernatural Cauſes, or his 
extraordinary Will; for this is a kind of En- 
thuſiaſm or Fanaticiſm, as well as the other: 
And no doubt that great Prodigality and Waſte 
of Miracles which ſome make, is no way to 
ihe Honour of God or Religion. 'Tis truc, 
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the other Extream is worſe than this, for to deny 
all Miracles, is in effect to deny all Reveal'd Re. 
ligion; therefore due Meaſures arc to be taken 
betwixt theſe two, lo as neither to make the Di— 
vine Power too mean and cheap, nor the Pow. 
cr of Nature illimited and all- ſufficient. 

In the third Place, to make the Scenes 
of natural Providence conſiderable, and the 
Knowledge of them ſatisfactory to the Mind, 
we mult take a true Philoſophy, or the true 
Principles that govern Nature, which are Geo— 
metrical and Mechanical. By theſe you dil: 
cover the Footſteps of the Divine Art and 
Wiſdom, and trace the Progreſs of Nature 
Step by Step, as diſtinaly as in artificial things, 
where we fee how the Motions depend upon 
one another, in what Order, and by what Ne— 
ceſſity. God made all Things in Number. 
Weight and Meaſure, which arc Geometrical 
and Mechanical Principles; He is not ſaid to 
have made Things by Forms and Qualities, or 
any Combination of Qualities, but by thelc 
three Principles, which may be conccivd to 
expreſs the Subject of three Mathematical 
Sciences, Number, of Arithmetick ; Weight, 
of Staticks; and Meaſure and Proportion, of 
Geometry : It then all things were made ac- 
cording to theſe Principles, to underſtand thc 
Manner of their Conſtruction and Compoſition, 
we muſt proceed in the Search of them by the 
tame Principles, and reſolve them into theſe 
again. Beſides, the Nature of the Subject 
does direct us ſuthciently ; for when we con. 
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remote or treat of Bodies, and the material 
World, we muſt proceed by the Modes of 
Bodies, and their real Properties, ſuch as can 
be repretented either to Senſe or Imagination, 
for theſe Faculties are made for corporcal 
Juings; but Logical Notions, when applied 
to particular Bodies, are meer Shadows of 
them, without Light or Subſtance. No Man 
can raiſe a Theory upon ſuch Grounds, nor 
calculate any Revolutions of Nature, nor ren- 
dcr any Service, or invent any thing uſcful in 
human Life. And accordingly we ſee, that 
for theſe many Ages, that this dry Philoſophy 
hath govern'd Chriſtendom, it hath brought 
forth no Fruit, produc'd nothing good to God 
or Man, to Religion or human Socicty, 

To theſe true Principles of Philoſophy, we 
muſt join alſo the true Syſtem of the World. 
That gives Scope to our Thoughts, and ratio- 
nal Grounds to work upon; but the vulgar 
Syſtem, or that which Ariſtotlèe and others have 
propos'd, affords no Matter of Contempla- 
tion. All above the Moon, according to him, 
is firm as Adamant, and as immutable; no 
Change or Variation in the Univerſe, but in 
thoſe little Removes that happen here below, 
one Quality or Form ſhifting into another: 
There would therefore be no great Exerciſe of 
Reaſon or Meditation in ſuch a World; no 
long Series of Providence: The Regions 
above being made of a kind of immutable 
Matter, they would always remain in the 
ſame Form, Structure, and Qualities: So as 
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we might lock up that part of the Univerſe 
as to any further Inquiries, and we ſhould find 
it ten thouſand Years hence in the ſame Form 
and State wherein we left it. Then in this ſub. 
lunary World there would be but ſmall Do. 
ings neither; Things would lic in a narrow 
Compaſs, no great Revolution of Nature, no 
new Form of the Earth, but a few Anniver{- 
ry Corruptions and Generations, and that would 
be the ſhort and the long of Nature, and of 
Providence, according to Arxiſtotle. But if 
we conſider the Earth, as one of thoſe many 
Planets that move about the Sun, and the 
Sun as one of thoſe innumerable fix'd Stars that 
adorn the Univerſe, and are the Centers of its 
greateſt Motions; and all this ſubject to Fate 
and Change, to Corruptions and Renoyati- 
ons: This opens a large Field for our Thoughts, 
and gives a large Subject for the Exerciſe and 
Expanſion of the Divine Wiſdom and Power, 
and for the Glory of his Providence. 

In thelaſt Place ; Having thus prepar'd your 
Mind, and the Subject, for the Contemplation 
of Natural Providence, do not content your 
ſelf to conſider only the preſent Face of Na- 
ture, but look back into the firſt Sources of 
Things, into their more ſimple and original 
States; and obſcrve the Progreſs of Naturc 
from one Form to another, through various 
Modes and Compoſitions. For there is no 
ſingle Effect, nor any ſingle State of Nature, 
how perfect ſocver, that can be ſuch an Argu- 
ment and Demonſtration of Providence, as 3 

Pcriod 
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Pcriod of Nature, or a Revolution of ſeveral 
States conſequential to one another; and in 
zich an Order and Dependance, that as they 
flow and ſucceed, they ſhall ſtill be adjuſted to 
the Periods of the moral World; ſo as to be 
ready always to be Miniſters of the Divine 
ſuſtice or Beneficefce to Mankind. This 
ſhews the manifold Riches of the Wiſdom and 
Power of God in Nature. And this may give 
us juit Occaſion to reflect again upon Arz/totle's 
Syſtem and Method, which deſtroys natural 
Providence in this reſpect alſo; for he takes 
the World as it is now, both for Matter and 
Form, and ſuppoſeth it to have been in this 
Pottare from all Eternity, and that it will con- 
tinue to Eternity in the ſame; ſo as all the 
great Turns of Nature, and the principal 
Scenes of Providence in the natural World 
are quite ſtruck out; and we have but this 
one Scene for all, and a pitiful one too, it 
compar'd with the infinite Witdom of God, 
and the Depths of Providence. We mult 


take Things in their full Extent, and from their 


Origins, to comprchend them well, and to 
diſcover the Myſterics of Providence, both in 
the Cauſes and in the Conduct of them. That 
Method which David followed in the Con- 
templation of the Little World, or in the 
Body of Man, we {hould allo follow in the 
Great; take it in its firſt Maſs, in its tender 
Principles and Rudiments, and obſerve the Pro- 
greſs of it to a compleat Form; in theſe firſt 
Stroaks of Nature are the Secrets of her Art; 


the 
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the Eye muſt be plac'd in this Point to have a 
right Proſpect, and ſee her Works in a true 
Light. David admires the Wiſdom of God 
in the Origin and Formation of his Body; My 
Body, ſays he, was not hid from thee, when I 
was made in ſecret, curiouſly wrought in the 
tower Parts of the Earth; thine Eyes did ſee my 
Subſtance being yet imperfect, and in thy Book all 
my Members were written; which in Continu- 
ance were faſhioned, when as yet there was none 
of them, or being at firſt in no Form. How 
precious are thy Thoughts to me, O God! &c, 
Pal. cxxxix. 15, 16, 17. This was the Subject 
of Davids Meditations, how his Body was 
wrought from a ſhapeleſs Maſs into that mar- 
vellous Compoſition which it had when fully 
fram'd; and this, he ſays, was under the Eye 
of God all along, and the Model of it, as it 
were, was deſign'd and delineated in the Book 
of Providence, according to which, it was by 
Degrees faſhion'd and wrought to Perfection. 
Thine Eyes did ſee my Subſtance yet being im. 
perfect, in thy Book all my Members were drawn, 
&c. Fob alſo hath aptly expreſ(s'd thoſe firſt 
Rudiments of the Body, or that little Chaos 
out of which it riſeth ; Haſt thou not poured 
me out as Milk, and cruddled me like Cheeſe ? 
Thou haſt cloathed me with Skin and Fleſh, and 
fenced me with Bones and Sinews, Job x. 10, 
11. Where he notes the firſt Matter and the laſt 
Form of his Body, its compleat and moſt in- 
compleat State. According to theſe Examples 
we muſt like wiſe conſider the greater Bodies of 
5 Nature, 
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Nature, the Earth and the ſublunary World; | 
we muſt go to the Origin of them, the Scmi— 
nal Maſs, the Chaos out of which they riſe ; | 
look upon the World firſt as an Embryo World, 
without Form or Shape, and then conſider how Þ. 
its Members were faſhion'd, how by degrees it 
was brought into that Diverſity of Parts and 
Regions which it conſiſts of, with all their Fur- 
niture, and with all their Ornaments. The 
Idea of all which was beforc-hand, according 
to David's Expreſſion, written in the Divine 
Mind; and we partake of that Wiſdom, ac- 
cording to our Capacity, in ſceing and admir- 
ing the Methods of it. 

THESE ſeem to be neceſlary Preparatives or 
Directions to thoſe that would contemplate, 
with Profit, natural Providence, and the great 
Works of God in the viſible Creation, We 
conſider'd Nature in the precedent Chapter 
abſtractly, and in her ſelf; and now we con- 
ſider her under the Conduct of Providence, 
which we therefore call Natural Providence: 
And as we have cndeavour'd to remove thoſe 
falſe Notions and Suppolitions that lay as Clouds 
upon her Face, ſo we muſt now endeavour to 
repreſent her in a better Light, and in a fuller 
Beauty. By Natural Providence therefore we | 
underſtand, the Form or Courſe of Univerſal Na- | 
ture, as actuated by the divine Power; with all 
the Changes, Periods, and Viciſſitudes that at- 
tend it, according 10 the Methad and Eſtabliſh- 
ment made at firſt by the Author of it. 1 ſaid = 
of Univerſal Nature, throvgh all the Orders | 


4 
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of Beings in the intellectual World, and all the 
Regions and Syſtems of Matter in the corpore- 
al. For, having prov d in the forcgoing Chapter, 
that there is an Author of Nature, a Being in. 
finitely perfect, by whoſe Power and Influence 
alone all finite Natures exiſt and act, we have 
an aſſured Ground to conclude, that nothing 
can come to pals, throughout the whole Creati- 
on, without the Preſcience and Permiſſion of 
its Author; and as it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe that 
there is an Idea in the Divine Underſtanding of 
all the Maſs of Beings produc'd or created, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Ranks and Orders where. 
in they ſtand ; ſo there is alſo an Idea there, ac- 
cording to which this great Frame moves, and 

all the Parts of it in Beauty and Harmony. 
AND theſe two Things, The Eſſences of all 
Beings, and the Series of their Motions, com. 
poſe the MUNDANE IDEA, as I may lo 
call it; or that great all comprehenſive Thought 
in the divine Underſtanding, which contains 
the Syſtem of univerſal Providence, and the 
State of all Things paſt, preſent, or to come. 
This glorious Idea is the expreſs Image of the 
Whole Creation, of all the Works of God, and 
the Diſpoſition of them: Here lic the Myſteries 
of Providence, as in their Original; the 1uc- 
ceſſive Forms of all Nature; and herein, as in 
a Glaſs, may be view'd all the Scenes of Time 
or Eternity. This is an Abyſs of ſacred Wi- 
dom, the exhauſted Treaſure of all Science, 
the Root of Truth, and Fountain of intellectu- 
al Light; and in the clear and full Contempla- 
tion 
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tion of this is perfect Happineſs, and a truly 
beatifick Viſion. 

Bur what concerns the intellectual World in 
this Idea, and the Orders or Natures that com- 
poſe it, is not our preſent Buſineſs to purſue; 
we are to ſpeak of the corporeal Univerſe, 
whereof we will make now a ſhort and gene- 
ral Survey, as it hes under Providence. The 
corporeal Univerſe, how immenſe ſoever it be, 
and divided into innumerable Regions, may 
be conſider'd all as one Syſtem, made up of ſe- 
veral ſubordinate Syſtems. And there is alſo 
one immenſe Deſign of Providence co extended 
with it, that contains all the Fate, and all the 
Revolutions of this great Maſs. This, I ſay, 
is made up of ſeveral ſubordinate Syſtems, in- 
volving one another, and comprehending one 
another, in greater and greater Orbs and Com- 
poſitions; and the Aggregate of all theſe is 
that which we call the Unzverſe, But what 
the Form of theſe Compoſitions is, and what 
the Deſign of Providence that runs thro' them 
all, and comprehends them all, this is unſearch- 
able, not only to humane Underſtanding, but 
cven to Angels and Archangels. 

WHEREFoRE leaving thoſe greater Syſtems 
and Compoſitions of the Univerſe, as Matter 
of our Admiration, rather than of our Know- 
ledge; there are two or three kinds of leſſer 
Syſterns that are viſible to us, and bring us 
ncarer to our Subject, and nearer home. That 
of a fix d Star ſingle ; That of a fix d Star with 
its Planets, and that of a ſingle Planct, prima- 
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ry or ſecondary. Thele three Syſtems we ſee 
and enjoy more or leſs. No doubt there are 
fix'd Stars ſingle, or that have no Planets about 
them, as our Sun hath; nay tis probablc, 
that at firſt the whole Univerſe conſiſted only 
of ſuch Globes of liquid Fire, with Spheres 
about them, of pure Light and Ather : Earths 
are but the Dirt and Skum of the Creation, 
and all Things were pure as they came at firſt 
out of the Hands of God. But becauſe we 
have nothing particular taught us, cither by the 
Light of Nature or Revelation, concerning the 
Providence that governs theſe ſingle Stars, of 
what Uſe they are to intellectual Beings, how 


animated by them, what Diverſity there is a-, 


mongſt thoſe æthereal Worlds, what Periods 


they have, what Changes or Viciſſitudes they, 


are capable to undergo, becauſe ſuch Inquiries 
would ſeem too remote, and carry us too far 
from our Subject, we leave theſe heavenly 
Syſtems tothe Enjoyment and Contemplation 
of higher and more noble Creatures. 

THE Sun, with all the Planets that move a- 
bout him, and depend upon him, make a good 
Sort of Syſtem; not conſiderable indeed, if 
compard with the whole Univerſe, or ſome of 
the greater Compoſitions in it; but in reſpect 
of us, the Syſtem of the Sun is of vaſt Extent: 
We cannot meaſure the Greatneſs of his King— 
dom, and his Dominion is without End. The 


Diſtance from the higheſt Planet to the neareſt 


fixt Star in the Firmament is unmeaſurable, and 


all this belongs to the Empire of the Sun Bo 
ides 
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ſides the ſeveral Planets and their Orbs, which 
caſt themſelves cloſet about his Body, that they 
may receive a Warmer and ſtronger Influence 
from him; for by him they may be ſaid to live 
and move. But thoſe vaſt Spaces that lic be- 
yond theſe opaque Bodies, are Regions of pcr- 
petual Light; one Planet may Eclipſe the Sun 

to another, and one Hemiſphere of a Planet to 
the other Hemiſphere makes Night and Dark- 
neſs; but nothing can eclipſe the Sun, or inter- 
cept the Courſe of his Light to theſe remote 
æthercal Regions; they are always luminous, 
and always pure and ſerene. And if the worſt 
and planetary Parts of his Dominions be reple- 

iſhed with Inhabitants, we cannot ſuppoſe the 

:ttcr to lie as Deſarts unenjoy' d and uninhabit- 
d; his Subjects then muſt be numerous, as 
well as his Dominions large; and in both re— 
ſpects this Syſtem of a fixt Star, with its Pla- 
nets, (of which kind we may imagin innume- 
rable in the Univerſe, beſides this or the Sun, 
which is near and viſible to us) is of a noble 
Character and Order, being the Habitation of 
Angels and glorified Spirits, as well as of mor- 
tal Men. 

A planetary Syſtem is the laſt and loweſt ; 
and of theſe, no doubt, there is great Variety, 
and great Differences; not only of primary and. 
lecondary, or of the principal Planet, and its 
Moons or Attendants, but alſo amongſt Pla- 
nets of the ſame Rank; for they may differ 
both in their original Conſtitution, and accord- 
ing to the Form and State they are under at 

Book =] G8 preſent; 
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preicnt ; of which ſort of Differences we have 
noted ſome amongſt our Planets, ( Book. 1. 
chap. laſt, p. 113, &c.) tho' they ſeem to be all 
of much- what the ſame original Conſtitution, 
Belides, according to external Circumſtances, 
their Diſtance, Manner of Motion, and Poſture 
to the Sun, which is the Heart of the whole 
Syſtcm,:they become different in many Things, 
And we may obſerve, that thoſe leading Diffe- 
rences, tho' they ſeem little, draw after them 
innumerable others, and ſo make a diſtinct Face 
of Nature, and a diſtint World; which ſtill 
ſhews the Riches and Fecundity of divine Pro- 
vidence, and gives new Matter of Contempla— 
tion to thoſe that take Pleaſure in ſtudying the 
Works and Ways of God. But leaving all 
other Planets, or planctary Syſtems to our Me- 
ditations only, we muſt particularly conſider 
our own. 

Having therefore made this general Survey 
of the great Univerſe, run through the bound- 
leſs Regions of it, and with much ado found 
our Way home to that little Planet where our 
Concerns lie, this Earth or ſublunary World, 
we muſt reſt here at the End of our Coutſe. 
And having undertaken to give the general 
Thcory of this Earth, to conclude the preſent 
Treatiſe, we'll refle& upon the whole Work, 
and obſerve what Progreſs we have hitherto 
made in this Theory, and what remains to bc 
treated of hereafter. This Earth, tho' it be a 
{mall Part or Particle of the Univerſe, hath a 
diſtinct Syſtem of Providence belonging to it, 
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or an Order eſtabliſht by the Author of Naturc 
forall its Phenomena (natural or moral) through- 
out the whole Period of its Duration, and eve- 
ry Interval of it; for, as there is nothing ſo 
great as to be above the divine Care, fo nei- 
ther is there any thing ſo little as to be below 
it. All the Changes of our World are fixt ; 
How, or how often to be deftroy'd, and how 
renew'd ; What different Faces of Nature, and 
what of Mankind, in every Part of its Courſe ; 
What new Scenes to adorn the Stage, and what 
new Parts to be ated ; What the Entrance, and 
what the Conſummation of all. Neither is 
there any ſort of Knowledge more proper, or 
of more importance to us that are the Inhabi- 
tants of this Earth, than to underſtand this its 
natural and ſacred Hiſtory, as I may fo call it, 
both as to what is paſt, and what is to come. 
And as thoſe greater Volumes and Compoii- 
tions of the Univerſe arc proportion'd to the 
Underſtanding of Angels and ſuperior Beings, 
lo theſe little Syſtems are Compendiums of the 


divine Wiſdom more fitted to our Capacity 
and Comprehenſion. 


Syſtems, conſiſts of two Parts, natural, and ſa- 
cred or theological. I call that ſacred or theo- 
logical that reſpects Religion, and the Diſpen- 
ſations of it; the Government of the rational 
World, or of Mankind, whether under the Light 
of Nature only, or of a Revelation? the Me- 
thod and Terms of their Happineſs and Unhap- 
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THE Providence of the Earth, as of all other 


pineſs in a future Life: The State, Oeconomy, 
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and Conduct of this, with all the Myſteries 
contain'd in it, we call thcological Providence; 
in the Head whereot ſtands the Soul of the bleſ. 
ſed Meſſiah, who is Lord of both Worlds, in- 
tellectual and material. When we call the other 
Part of Providence Natural, we uſe that Word 
in a reſtrain'd Senſe, as reſpecting only the ma. 
terial World; and accordingly this Part of Pro- 
vidence orders and ſuperintends the State of the 
Earth, the great Viciſſitudes and Mutations of 
it; for we muſt not imagin but that theſe ate 
under the Eye of Providence, as well as hu- 
mane Affairs, or any Revolutions of States and 
Empires. Now ſeeing both in the intellectual 
and corporeal World there are certain Periods, 
Fulneſs of Time, and fixt Scaſons, either tor 
ſome great Cataſtrophe, or ſome great Inſtau- 
ration; 'tis Providence that makes a due Har. 
mony or Synchroniſm betwixt theſe two, and 
meaſures out the concurrent Fates of both 
Worlds, ſo as Nature may be always a faithful 
Miniſter of the divine Pleaſure, whether for 
Rewards or Puniſhments, according as the State 
of Mankind may require. But theological Pro- 
vidence not being the Subject of this Work, 
we ſhall only obſerve, as we ſaid before, what 
Account we have hitherto given of the natural 
State of the Earth, and what remains to bc 
handled in another Treatiſe, and ſo conclude. 

I did not think it neceſſary to carry the Sto- 
ry and Original of the Earth, higher than the 
Chaos, as Zoroaſter and Orpheus ſeem to have 
donc; but taking that for our Foundation, 

. Which 
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which Antiquity ſacred and prophane doth 
ſuppoſe, and natural Reaſon approve and con- 
firm, we have form'd the Earth from it. But 
when we ſay the Earth roſe from a fluid Mals, 
it is not to be ſo crudely underſtood, as it a 
Rock of Marble, ſuppoſe, was fluid immediate- 
ly before it became Marble; no, Things had 
a gradual Progreſſion from one Form to an- 
other, and came at length to thoſe more per- 
manent Forms they are now ſettled in: Stone 
was once Earth, and Earth was once Mud, 
and Mud was once fluid. And fo other Things 
may have another kind of Progreſſion from 
Fluidity; but all was once Fluid, at leaſt all 
the exterior Regions of this Earth. And even 
thoſe Stones and Rocks of Marble which we 
ſpeak of, ſeem to confeſs they were once ſoft 
or liquid, by thoſe Mixtures we find in them 
of heterogencous Bodies, and thoſe Spots and 
Veins diſperſt thorough their Subſtance ; tor 
theſe Things could not happen to them after 
they were hard and impenetrable, in the Form 
of Stone or Marble. And if we can ſoften 
Rocks and Stones, and run them down into 
their firſt Liquors, as theſe Obſervations ſeem 
to do, we may calily believe that other Bodies 
alſo that compoſe the Earth were once in a 

fluid Maſs, which is that we call a Chaos. 
WE therefore watch'd the Motions of that 
Chaos, and the ſeveral Transformations of it, 
While it continued Fluid; and we found at 
length what its firſt Concretion would be, and 
how it ſettled into the Form of an habitable 
; 5 Earth, 
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Earth. But that Form was very different from 
the preſent Form of the Earth, which is not 
immediately deducible from a Chaos by any 
known Laws of Nature, or by any Wit of 
Man; as every one, that will have Patience 
to examine it, may caſily be ſatisfied. That 
firſt Earth was of a ſmooth, rcgular Surface, 
as the Concretions of Liquors are, before they 
arc. diſturb'd or broken; under that Surface 
lay the great Abyſs, which was ready to {wal- 
low up the World that hung over it, and a- 
bout it, whenſoever God ſhould give the Com- 
mand, and the Vault ſhould break and this 
Conſtitution of the primeval Earth gave Oc- 
caſion to the firſt Cataſtrophe of this World, 
when it periſh'd in a Deluge of Water. For 
that Vault did break, as we have ſhewn at 
large, and by the Diſſolution and Fall of it, 
the great Deep was thrown out of its Bed, 
forc'd upwards into the Air, and overflowed, 
in that impetuous Commotion, the higheſt 
Tops of the Fragments of the ruin'd Earth, 
which now we call its Mountains. And as 
this was the firſt great and fatal Period of Na- 
ture; ſo upon the Iſſue of this, and the Re- 
turn of the Waters into their Channels, the 
ſecond Face of Nature appear'd, or the pre- 
ſent broken Form of the Earth, as it is Ter- 
raqueous, Mountainous, and Cavernous. Theſe 
Things we have explain'd fully in the firſt 
Book, and have thereby ſettled two great 
Points, given a rational Account of the Unt- 
verſal Deluge, and ſhewn the Cauſes of the 

irregulat 
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irregular Form of the preſent or Poſtdiluvian 
Earth. This being done, we have apply'd our 
(elves in the ſecond Book, to the Deſcripti— 
on of the Primeval Earth, and the Exami- 
nation of its Propertics ; and this hath led us 
by an eaſy Tract to the Diſcovery of Paradiſe, 
and of the true Notion and Myſtery of it; 
which is not ſo much a Spot of Ground where 
a fine Garden flood, as a Courſe of Nature, 
or a peculiar State of the Earth; Paradiſiacal 
in many Parts, but cſpecially in one Region 
of it; which Place or Region we have allo en- 
dcavour'd to determine, though not ſo much 
trom the Theory, as from the "Suffrages ot An- 
tiquiry, if you will take their Judgment. 
Thus much is finiſh'd, and this contains the 
natural Theory of the Earth till this preſent 
Time; for ſince the Deluge all Things have con- 
tinued in the ſame State, or without any re- 
markable Change. We are next to enter upon 
new Matter and new Thoughts, and not only 
ſo, but upon a Series of Things and Times to 
come, Which is to make the ſecond Part of this 
Theory. Dividing the Duration of the World 
into two Parts, paſt and future, we have dif- 
patch d the firſt and far greater Part, and come 
better half of our Way; And if we make a 
Stand here, and look both Ways, backwards to 
the Chaos and the Beginning of the World, 
and forwards to the End and Conſummation of 
all Things, though the firſt be a longer Pro- 
ſpect, yet there are as many general Changes 
and Revolutions of Nature in the remaining 
Fart, 
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Part, as have already happen'd; and in the Even- 
ing of this long Day the Scenes will change 
faſter, and be more bright and illuſtrious, 
From the Creation to this Age the Earth hath 
undergone but one Cataſtrophe, and Nature 
| hath had two different Faces. The next Cata- 
{trophe is the CONFLAGRATION, to which a 
new Face of Nature will accordingly ſuccced, 
New Heavens and a New Earth, Paradiſe 
renew'd, and ſo it is call'd the Reſtitution of 
Things, or Regeneration of the World, Arona 
T4541 TeMy. win, And that Period of Nature 
and Providence being expir'd, then follows 
the Conſummation of all Things, or the gene- 
ral Apotheſis; when Death and Hell ſhall be 
ſewallowed up in Victory. When the great 
Circle of Time and Fate is run; or accord- 
ing to the Language of Scripture, J/hen the 


Heavens and the Earth ſhall paſs away, and 
Time ſhall be no more. 


M A T we, in the mean time, by à true Love 
of God above all Things, and a Contempt of 
this vain World which paſſeth away ; by a care- 
ful Uſe of the Gifts of God and Nature, the 

Light of Reaſon and Revelation, prepare our 
ſelves, and the State of Things, for the great 
Coming of our Saviour. To whom be Prailc 
and Honour for evermore. 
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